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@ terially increase in the next 30 days, af-| 


» terial reduction in this number should | ee 
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In Major Plants, 
Statistics Show 


Department of Labor Fur- 
ther Notes Opening’ of 
Outdoor Operations as 
Aiding Employment 


Steel Orders Lend 


Promise for Future 


Bulletin Says March Showed 
No Great Improvement But 


creased Labor Need 


Increased operations in several major 
industries — particularly automobiles, 
electrical refrigerators, electrical equip- 
ment, and construction machinery—and 
beginning of outdoor activity, including 
highway and building construction, were 
noted as encouraging factors in the 
monthly employment bulletin of the 
United States Employment Service, made 


public Apr. 15 by the Department of | 


Labor. 
No great improvement in general in- 
dustrial activity came in March, said the 


bulletin, but it was stated that all signs | 
point to further improvement in the next | 


30 days. 
New orders in the iron and steel in- 
dustry were said td promise improve- 


ment in this field,. in which abnormal | 


conditions and unemployment continued. 


Additional Workers Engaged 
The synopsis of the bulletin as issued 


by the Department of Labor, follows in | 


full text: 


There was no great improvement in| 
industrial activity during March; how- | 


ever, operations were increased some- 
what in several of the major industries 


and additional workers were engaged, | 
with all signs pointing to further im-| 


provement in the next 30 days. 
The iron and steel industry has not 


reached normal operations and unem- | 
ployment continued among these workers. | 


However, new orders toward the latter 
part.of the month indicated that activity 
in this industry would probably increase 
in the:next few. weeks. Curtailed sched- 
ules continued in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry, particularly in the New England 
States, where a large number of workers 
ere employed on a part-time basis, with 
quite a number idle. Some improvement 
in this situation is expected early in 
April, when orders will be coming in for 


Easter and Summer-trade requirements. | 


The cotton-textile industry remained 
unchanged, with a large volume of tex- 
tile-mill laborers working part time and 
many unemployed. The situation was 
somewhat reversed in the silk industry, 
as quite a number of these mills engaged 
additional help, and several reported 
overtime operations. The majority of 
the plarts manufacturing radios and 
radio equipment worked part time 
throughout the month. 


Trend in Motor Industry 


A gradual increase in operations and 
employment occurred in the automobile 
industry, with every indication that the 
upward trend will continue. Plants man- 
ufacturing electrical refrigerators were 
very busy, additional workers were em- 
ployed, and several factories worked 
overtime. An increase in employment-was 
noted in plants manufacturing electrical 
equipment and construction machinery. 

All outdoor activity increased in vol- 
ume, particularly toward the latter part 
of the month, and a large number of 
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Gives Government Use of Funds 


Treasury Department Finds 


Unredeemed Obligations of 


Issues Total $37,750,000; Interest Payments 
Had Long Since Ceased 


| The Government of the United States 
|now has the free use of $37,748,950, be- 


| type of security unredeemed, but these 
| reveal that more than $151,000 of the old 


|cause securities for that amount have debt matured prior to 1861, and that, in- 
never been offered for redemption and | cluding this amount, $1,727,150 of debt 
the interest long sitice has ceased, ac-| which matured prior to Apr. 1, 1917, is 


cording to statistics just compiled and 
made public by the Department of the 
Treasury. 

Treasury records offer no answer or 
jreasodhs for the failure of investors or 
| holders of ‘the Government obligations to 
|turn their securities in for the cash that 
must be held as a reserve against them; 
the records show only the total of each 


v 





‘Channels Available 
For Oceanic Radio 


Service Are Doubled 


Short Waves Are Increased 
By Reducing Permissible 
Separation Between Exist- 
ing Frequencies 


A 100 per cent increase in the number 
of short-wave channels available for 
transoceanic communication will result 
from the action of the Federal Radio 
Commission in reducing by one-half the 
permissible separation between the exist- 
ing channels, it was stated orally Apr. 
15 at the engineering division of the 
Commission. 

Advances in radio technique, permit- 
ting operation on narrower channel 
widths without undue interference, have 
made possible the shifts, which are 
scheduled to become effective Jan. 1, 
1931. The Commission, at an executive 
| session of Apr. 14, adopted a new gen- 
eral order (No. 88) promulgating the 





| eral order (No. 62) dealing with channel 
| tolerances. 
Separation Cat in Half 

The entire short-wave spectrum, Dr. 
|C. B. Jolliffe, chief engineer, stated 
rorally, has been thrown’ into a period. of 
|transition. In the transoceanic band, 
|which ranges from 6,000 to 23,000 kilo- 
| cycles, there are at present a total of 624 
|channels of the standard internationally 
recognized separation of two-tenths of 1 
|per cent. By cutting this separation in 


| half, or to one-tenth of 1 per cent, the | 


;/number of channels will be increased 
|to 1.248. 

The Commission, in its order, tem- 
porarily “freezes” the allocations in the 
{transoceanic band until Dec. 31, during 


| which time it may work out a new allo- 


cation of frequencies to conform with’| 


the revised engineering set-up, he ex- 
| plained. The order specifies that “from 
|and after the adoption of this general 
order no licenses or renewals thereof for 
| operation in the frequencies hereinabove 
{named shall be granted for a longer 
period than Dee, 31, 1930.” 

Modern Equipment Used 

| Channels in the continental short-wave 
| band, which ranges from 1,500 to 6,000 
| kilecyeles, also come within the scope 
| of the order, but these are divided among 
|the North American nations by agree- 
|ment. Such of these as are available for 
|eontinental point-to-point communica- 


tion, howeyer, are tied up in litigation | 


before the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia, and during the pend- 
lency of this litigation, it was explained, 
{the Commission may not disturb the 
| present allocations. 

The Commission’s action, Dr. Joliffe 


change, and superseding a previous gen- | 


men who had been idle for the past few| pointed out, is in line with the recom- 
monthS were absorbed. Favorable | mendations of the International Radio 
weather permitted work to be started| Consultative Committee, which met at 
on the 1930 road construction programs |The Hague, last Fall, This committee 
in many States, and this work ‘will ma-| agreed, he explained, that because of ad- 
, | Vances in the radio art, it is now prac- 
fording a large volume of employment.| ticable to reduce the separation between 
Work has been started on the tremen-| channels from two-tenths to one-tenth 
dous huilding programs that have been/|of 1 per cent. 
authorized in practically every city,| The committee, however, he said em- 
county, and State, and, while a large Phasized that in order to derive the max- 


number of building trades men were un- | 
employed at the close of March, a ma-| 


6ccur by the end of April. Soil prep- 
aration and Spring planting were started 
during the past 30 days, offering em- 
ployment to a large number of seasonal | 
workers. 


The full text of the Employment 
Service’s general comment on items 
affecting employment tendencies, 
possibilities and development in the 
48 States and the District of Colum- 
bia will be published in the issue of 
Apr. 17, ’ 


‘ 


Liquor-Buyer Case 
Will Be Reviewed 


Supreme Court to Decide Issue | 
In Massachusetts Suit 


The Supreme Court of the United | 
States announced, Apr. 15, that it had | 
found probable jurisdiction over the ap- | 
peal filed by the Department of Justice 
in the case involving the alleged crimi- | 
na) liability of a purchaser of liquor 
under the national prohibition act, and | 
therefore will review the decision of the | 
District Court for the District. of Massa- | 
chusetts holding that a purchaser is not | 
guilty of a substantive offense, 

The case, entitled United States v. 
Farrar, No. 732, was also assigned for | 
oral argument before the court on Apr. | 
28, to immediately follow the hearing in | 
the case of United States v. Norris, No.4 

5, involving the alleged offense of a 

urchaser in engaging in a conspiracy to | 
t part liquor in violation of the na- 

prohibition act, 
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| bearing no interest to the owners. 

| The Treasury is convinced that there 
will be very little of the so-called pre- 
| war debt ever submitted for redemption, 
| according to an oral statement in behalf 
|of the Department Apr. 15, when it was 
| said that, generally speaking, the securi- 
ties representing that part of the Gov- 
}ernment’s debt might be safely cata- 
logued as destroyed. It was explained 
| at the same time that none can know 
definitely what has happened to the 
| bonds or notes or debentures that were 
| issued so long ago. Some of them may | 
| yet be found as has been the case with 
| old types, of currency, when old homes | 
or other structures are razedy and hid- 


|ing places of the securities thus dis- 
closed, places of concealment, the De- 
| partment said, that probably the secur- | 
ity owners themselves had forgotten. 

Department records segregate the old 
matured debt into classifications that 
include, first, that which matured prior 
|to Jan. 1, 1861; second, that which was 
jissued prior to the entrance of the 
| United States into the World War (for 
|record purposes, Apr. 1, 1917, is used), 
|and, third, war and postwar securities. 
| While any of the different types of se- 
|curities must be redeemed when pre- 
|sented, although the holder can collect 
|no interest, the Treasury considers that 
|as the years pass the chance of the older 
| issues being offered for redemption de- 
|ereases proportionately. 
| , Consequently, there is little calculation 
|now that more than straggling amounts 
| of the securities that matured prior to 
| 1917 will ever have to be paid since the 
javerage amount of securities issued 
| prior to 1900 that have been turn in the 
\last eight years has been only a few 
thousand dollars annually. 

Unredeemed Victory Notes 

Statistics disclose also that buyers of 
wartime bonds and issues subsequent to 
|the World War, when the Government 
| was. financing on a farger scale, have 
permitted the Treasury to have free use 
of money. Of the two issues of Victory 
Notes, bearing 3% and 4% 
respectively, $1,524,400 _ still 
| Standing. 

Second Liberty bonds which called for 
redemption in 1927 and constitute a com- 
|paratively recent maturity, therefore. 
are outstanding in the amount of $6,231,- 
000, and bearing no interest. More than 
$11,000,000 of the Third Liberty bonds, 
| called in 1928, had not been redeemed on 
Mar. 31, but as to these two issues and 
}some $14,700,000 of certificates of in- 
| debtedness of various issues, the Depart- 
iment anticipat further and more or 
|less continuous receipt of securities for 
retirement. 

Of the so-called modern security. is- 
| sues, some of which remain outstanding, 
there are $1,956,000 in Treasury (war) 
savings certificates. The redemption 
| rate of these was said to be unusually | 
low because it has been found that some 
of them are held as souvenirs while an 
unusually large proportion has been lost 
}or destroyed. They were small in size 
; and, therefore, easily lost, the Treasury 
| explained, and their size also encouraged 
|their retention as souvenirs when the 
|}amount held was only a few dollars or, 
| perhaps, less than a dollar in value, 

Civil War Securities 

Going back into the old books of the 
Treasury, it was shown that between 
| Jan. 1, 1861, and Apr. 1, 1917, there had 
been 33 issues of securities which the 
Federal Government was committed to 
pay. Available records at the Treasury 
do not show the original amounts issued, 
but they disclose that the interest rate 
ranged from 2 per cent* upwards to 7.3 
| percent. That was the highest rate that 

the Federal Government ever paid and 
the rate was borne by securities issued 
first in 1861, and again in 1865. 

Only once, according to the records, 
did the Government issue an obligation 
on which the interest was to be com- 
pounded during its life. That security 
| was in the form of a note, bearing 6 per 
cent interest, which was issued in 1864, 





is 





| 
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Parit 


Work to Begin 
On New Airway 


vy 
Route Extends From New 
York to St. Louis 


v 


(CONSTRUCTION work on an 

airway between St. Louis and 
New York will begin in the, im- 
mediate future, the Department of 
Commerce announced Apr. 15, It 
was stated that a survey of the 
route has been completed and the 
installation of 5 radio range bea- 
cons, 12. intermediate landing 
fields and 50 beacon lights has 
been approved. t 

Two sections of this airway will 
involve new landing field construc- 
tion work, it was said. One section 
will start at St. Louis, extending 
to Indianapolis via Terre Haute 
and the other starting at Colum- 
bus and extending to Philadelphia 
by way of Pittsburgh and Harris- 
burg, according to the statement, 
which will be found in full text 
on page 10, 


y in Canadian Exchange 
Sought in Reserve Board Plan 


+ 


| eral reserve system in handling Canadian 


| sion. into United States money has been 


In Order to Stabilize 
Discount Rate 


Free use of the facilities of the Fed- 


currency, homeward bound, for conver- 


worked out by the Federal Reserve 
Board, according to an announcement 
Apr. 15, and the plan will go into effect 
immediately. 

The transfer operations from all banks 
which are members of the Federal re- 
serve system will be conducted without 
cost to them, the Federal reserve banks 





having arranged to absorb all transfer | 
charges. They will . deduct only the 
actual discount at which the exchange 
for the day is quoted. By doing this, the 
Board said, it hoped there would be a 
substantial reduction in the cost of col- 
lecting the Canadian currency. | 


-The Board feels, its announcement 
said, that if all member banks cooperate | 
hy extending a similar service to their | 
customers, Canadian tourists traveling | 
in-the United States will find American | 
merchants willing to aceept their cur- | 
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| Short Line Railroad Association. 


per cent, | 
out- | 


Alleged to Favor | 
Merger Control. 


Senate Committee Is Told 
Couzens Plan to Restrict 


I.'C. C. Power Would Re- 


sult in Injustices 


Reversal of Policy 


Of Congress Claimed 


Small Carriers Say Resolution 
Would Prevene Develop- 
ment of Weak Lines by Ab- 
sorption Into Large Systems| 

Alleged injustices to the short line 


railroads throughout the country as a 
result of enactment of the Couzens reso- 


lution (S. J. Res. 161) temporarily sus- 
| pending the authority of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission to approve rail- 


|road consolidations, were asserted in de- 
| bate before the Senate Interstate Com- 


merce Committee Apr. 15. 

The resolution provides that such au- | 
thority of the Commission shall be sus- | 
pended “until such time as the Congress 
shall enact adequate legislation prop. | 
erly designed to protect and promote 
the public interest in such consolidations 
or unifieations and until Congress shail 
authorize the Commission to exercise 
such powers.” 

Opposing Witnesses 

Witnesses appearing in opposition to 
the proposed measure were Wilbur La- | 
Roe Jr., representing the Arkansas Short 
Line Railway (of Arkansas), the Lacka- | 
wanna & Wyoming Valley Railroad (of | 
Pennsylvania), and the Jamestown, West- 


ifield & Northwestern (of New York); 


S. G. Bledsoe, general counsel of the 


| Atchiso#, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; 


Bird M. Robinson, president, and Ben B. 
Cain, general counsel of the American 


Representative Knutson (Rep.), of St. | 
Cloud, Mimn., author of a similar pro- | 


| vision in the House, appeared in support | 
|of the resolution, though he declared in 
| his testimony that his greatest interest 


in the_question of railroad consolidation 


[Continuéd on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Continued Railway | 
Growth Is Predicted 


Iowa Commissioner Weighs 


Effect of Road, Water and 
Air Competition 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Apr. 15. 

The outlook for the railroads of the 
country is good and they will continue to 
be the main means of transportation, 
notwithstanding the increasing competi- | 
tion by highway, waterway and airway, 
in the opinion of B. M. Richardson, mem- 
ber of the Iowa board of railroad com- 
missioners, as expressed in a statement 
issued Apr. 15. 

Consolidations of systems which em- 
brace the weak lines would be a great 
stabilizing move and ought to be en-| 
couraged, Mr. Richardson said. It is 
the presence of the wéak lines in a dis- 
trict which provokes the recapture\ of 
excess earnings clause in the Federal 
statute and presents the real obstacle in| 
making proper rate levels for a district, 
according to the commissioner. 

Motor trucks, either public or private, 
have made inroads on the package or | 
less than carload freight business, he | 
stated, and in addition to the motor bus | 
and truck competition on the highways | 
the waterways, many of which are sub- | 
sidized, are carrying large volumes of 
freight. Another form of competition is | 
the pipe lines for carrying petroleum, he | 
said, the mileage of which has increased | 
from 48,700 in 1920 to 76,000 in 1927. | 

“Notwithstanding all this competition,” 
Mr. Richardson said, “car loadings are 
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High Utility Earnings 
Reported in February 


Will Absorb Transfer Charge} Lergeet for Math Since 1927, 


Says Commerce Departmen 


Gross earnings and net earnings in 
February of 95  public-utility enter- 
prises operating gas, electric light, heat, 
power, traction and water services were 
greater than in the same month of the 
preceding three years, according to a 
statement issued Apr. 15 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

In an oral statement, Dr. Ray O. Hall, 
assistant chief of the Department’s 
finance division, said that a decline in| 
February gross earnings from the Januv- | 
ary gross earnings was due to fewer) 
days of February. He also called atten- 
tion to the figures showing that the Feb- 
ruary decline in net earnings under Jan- 
uary was less in 1930 than in the pre-| 
ceding three years. 

Gross earnings of the companies re- | 
ported on for February aggregated $199,- | 
500,000,'as compared with $211,000,000 
in January and $194,000,000 in February | 
of 1929, 

Net earnings were placed at $90,000,- | 
000, as compared with $92,000,000 in Jan- | 
uary, and $86,000,000 in February of | 
1929. 

The Department's statement, with 
an accompanying table, will be pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of 
Apr. 17. 
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Business Gaining, 


President Is Told 


Vv. ¥ 
Detroit Exectitive Sees Im- 


our 


free 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Activity Gaining Failure to Cash Old Securities Short Line Roads ‘Regulation of Cotton Exchange |Northwest Aided 
Is Declared To Be 


Unnecessary 


Officer of New York Ex-) 
change Says Manipulation 
Of Prices Negligible 


Opposition to amendment of the wt 
{ton futures act, on the ground that pro-| 


“O 


| posed legislation to regulate cotton ex- 
|changes is unnecessary and may ode 


proved Employment 
v 


AN encouraging outlook for busi- 

ness was given President Hoover 
Apr. 15 by Armin Rickle, president 
of the Detroit (Mich.) Board of 
Trade. 

After his conference Mr. Rickle 
stated orally that’ he told Mr. 
Hoover that unemployment in De- 
troit is distinctly on the decrease 
and that business generally is 
picking up, with prospects of an 
early return of prosperity. 

Mr. Rickle said the Detroit Board 
of Trade is confident the Admin- 
istration’s farm loan policy would 
work out successfully. 


Governor of Kansas 


Opposed to Reduction 


In Acreage of Crops 


‘Restrictions Upon Farmers, 


Not More Justifiable Than 


Upon Manufacturer, He 


Contends in Statement 
—nctitiilieraigadies 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Apr. 15. 
Too much stress is being laid by the 
Federal Farm Board on reduction in 
acreage, particularly of wheat, it is as- 
serted by Governor Clyde M. Reed, who 
added that he is utterly without sympathy 
with the policy of trying to restrict agri- 


| cultural production to domestic require- 


ments so long as there is a demand in 
the world for foodstuffs which the farm- 
ers in this country can and do produce. 


“Why select the farmer as the one class 
that may ‘not under any circumstances 
have the benefit of the price level pros): 


ited 


American standard of living?” Governor | 


duced .by..the tariff and »the 


Reed inquires. 
Opposes Crop Restriction 

His statement follows in full’text: } 

Commerce of the United States is made 
up of many classifications, principal 
among which is agricultural production. 
Part of the production of the United 
States is consumed in our country and 
a part is exported and known as foreign 
trade. Of the foreign trade somewhere 
around 35 to 37 per cent in value is 
composed of products of agriculture; the 


| balance of the foreign trade is made up 


of industrial products. 

For many years the United States 
Government has maintained an organiza- 
tion devoted to expanding our foreign 
commerce, which organization has con- 
stantly increased in size and importance. 
For a number of years the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerte has been one of the 
principal branches of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Exportable Surplus 

About 86 per cent of the cultivated 
acreage of land in the United States is 
devoted to the production of crops in 
which we have an exportable surplus. 
The principal items of agriculture ex- 
ported are: cotton, which is exported as 
cotton and cotton goods; wheat, which is 


|exported as wheat and flour; and corn, 
| which is exported as corn, pork or lard. 


From the standpoint of the relation of 
|domestic consumption to foreign trade, 
it would be of little or no value for a 
farmer to stop raising wheat or corn and 
raise cotton, or vice versa. 

With every respect for the Farm Board 
and every desire to support it in the 


effort to reach and solve the agricultural | 
problem, I think too much stress is be-| 
ing laid on reduction in acreage, par-| 


ticularly of wheat. I am utterly with- 
out sympathy with the policy of trying 
to restrict our agricultural production to 
our domestic requirements, so long as 
| there is a demand in the world for food- 
stuffs which we can and do produce. 
Tariff Benefits Sought 

The main purpose of those of us who 
have discussed the agricultural situation 
for the past 10 years is to secure to 
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Census Data on 


| petnate trade principles which have not | 
| been thoroughly tested and may be dis- 
| advantageous, was expressed Apr. 15 be- 
|fore the House Committee on Agricul- 
|ture by Philip Weld, vice president of 
|the New York Cotton Exchange. 
|. (The full text of Mr. Weld’s statement 
| will be published in the issue of Apr. 17.) 
The Committee, afier the hearing on 
several bills pending before it to regulate 
the exchanges, adjourned, subject to the | 
call of the chairman. Plans were tenta- | 
tively adopted to hold an executive ses- | 
sion at a later date at which a new bill | 
will be drafted to replace the pending 
measures. 


The Committee also heard Nathaniel 
B. Dial, of Washington, D. C., former 
Senator from South Carolina, and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Nils. A. Olsen, Who advocated regulatory 
legislation. 

Mr. Weld declared in answer to ques- 
tions by members of the Committee that 
manipulation of prices on the cotton ex- | 
{changes is “absolutely negligible; and 
|the few who thought they could manipu- 
late the market didn’t last very long.’ 
| He said the marketability added to 
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French Government 


Delivers Gold Bonds | 
To Fund War Debts 


Original Obligations Are 
Surrendered by Secretary 


Of Treasury to Ambassa-| 
dor Claudel 


oe 3 : Soi» 

The war debt of the French republic 
to the United States was placed in 
formal funded form, Apr. 15, at which 
| pe representatives of the French gov- 
| 


| 
| 


ernment delivered gold bonds to the De- 
partment of the Treasury in the prin- 
cipal amount of $4,025,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
dréw W. Mellon, at the same time de- 
livered to the French representatives the 
original demand obligations which the 
Treasury had received on the occasion 
|of making the several loans during the 
| World War, and for the payment of sur- 
|plus war stocks after the armistice. 
| Mr. Mellon and the then ambassador 
|of the republic of France to the United | 
| States, Senator Victor Henri Berenger, 
|negotiated the funding settlement which | 
had its formal conclusion today. Con- 
|gress ratified the agreement last De- 


cember. 


Final Steps Taken 

| Following is the full text of Mr. Mel- 
|lon's statement relative to the final fund- 
ling aet: 

| Final steps were taken today in con- 
| nection with the funding of the indebt- 
ledness of the French republic to the 
| United States. 

| Mr. Paul Claudel, Ambassador Extra- 
jordinary and Plenipontetiary of France at 
| Washington, and Mr. Robert Lacour- 
Gayet, financial attache to the French 
| Embassy in Washington, delivered to the 
Treasury gold bonds of the government 
lof the French republic in the principal 
amount of $4,025,000,000, receiving in 
lexchange the original obligations given 
|by their government in connection with 
cash advances made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and surplus war material 
sold on credit by the United States Liq- 
uidation Commission (War Department) 
in the aggregate principal amount of 
$3,340,129,356.83. Of the gold bonds de- 
livered to the Treasury, Nos. 1 to 4, in 
the aggregate principal amount of $125,- 
000,000, having been paid by the French 
government, were marked “paid” and re- 
turned to the French ambassador. 

| The act approving the French settle- 
|ment was signed by the President on 
| Dec. 18, 1929. The debt settlement has | 
| likewise been approved by the French 
| government, 








Employment 


May Require Year to Compile 


‘Population Count Must Come First to Enable Congress to 


Act on Reapportionment, Mé. Steuart, 
Director of Bureau, Declares 


MPLOYMENT figures collected in 


the decennial census will be com- 
iled immediately following the popu- 
ation count but just when the data 
can be disseminated can not be de- 
termined at present, William M. 
Steuart, director of the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce, 
stated orally Apr. 15. 

Mr, Steuart declared that the popu- 
lation count receives preference to all 
other census tabulations as the final 


figures must be in the hands of Con- | 
gress when it meets in December to | 


decide on reapportionment. The em- 
ployment figures certainly will 
available within a year, but jusi, how 
much sooner, he said, can not be ascer- 
tained. 


In all probability, employment data 
will be disseminated in the same man- 
‘mer as the population figures in that 


be | 


the supervisors will announce the 
count from their respective localities 
after which the final figures will be 
distributed from the Department 
from Washington. The employment 
figures are closely “hitched up with the 
population,” he said. 

_Various factors contribute. to the 
| difficulty of keeping to a schedule in 
| completing census tabulations, illness 
of personnel being but one of several 
causes which may arise to delay the 
count. Everything is being done, how- 
ever, to total the figures as rapidly as- 
possible, it was said. 

Information regarding the popula- 
tion of cities is also impossible to pre- 
| determine at this time, it was stated 

at the Bureau. In the 1920 census the 





first cities were announced seven weeks 
after the enumeration started. These 
were Ciacinnats and: Washington, D. 
C,, it was said, 


i 


UR true mission is to teach 
by example and to show 8 
success the blessings of self- 


government and the advantages of 


institutions.” 
-—Milard Fillmore, 


President of the United States, 


1850—1858 
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By Group Banks, ; 


Financier Says © 


Business Placed on Sounder 
Basis Than Ever Before, 
Mr. Decker, Head of Ban- 


corporation Says 


Area Not Friendly 
To Branch Banking 


Future of Region Unlimited if 
It Can Develop a Financial 
Structure Suitable to Needs, 
He Tells Committee 


t 
Group banking has brought to the busi- 
ness and agriculture of the Northwest 


| eredit facilities commensurate with their 


needs, and an assurance of sound bank-~ 
ing management with resultant i | 


|to depositors, according to Edward W, 
| Decker, Ss of the Northwestern 


National Bank of Minneapolis, and pres- 
ident also of the Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion, a group of 100 banks in eight North- 
west States. . ‘ 
Mr. Decker appeared Apr. 15 before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which is conducting hearings 
on branch, chain and group banking. « 
Business on Firmer Basis 


Business in the Northwest is on a 
sounder basis today than it has ever ~ 


been, according to Mr. Decker, and the 
territory which his group of banks serves 
has unlimited possibilities if it can de- 
velop a banking structure suited to its 
needs, he said. It has been a tremendous 
development in recent years in spite of 
the handicap of an absolutely inadequate 
and antiquated banking system, he 
pointed out. 


The Northwest Bancorporation was 
organized in January, 1929, according to 
Mr. Decker, and is the largest group in 
existence from the standpeint of num¢ 
ber of affifates and the extent of terri- 
tory covered. It now has 98 banks and 
trust companies in eight States—Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, Montana 
Wa ‘on. . Tt has. im rsy ine. 
seventh, ninth, tenth, and twelfth Fede 
eral reserve districts. Its strength is 
principally in Minneapolis, where the 
largest units are located. oa 

Covers Wide Territory 

Its area extends from Berlin; Wis., 
not far from Milwaukee, to Washington — 
on the west, and from Minot, N. Dak., 
just below the Canadian border, to Fair- 
bury, Nebr., just north of the northern 


| boundary of Kansas. The total resources 


are $483,000,000. 

Group banking of the kind represented 
by the Northwest Bancorporation, Mr. 
Decker said, he regards as the logical 
and natural development in banking 
structure, ideally designed to meet the 
needs of the people and business inter. 
ests of his territory. He opposed branch 


| banking, except within the most a 


areas, such as counties, where, he agreed, 
a county seat bank, itself a member of a 
group, might be permitted to establish 
branches or offices in the small towns of 


| the county too small to support an in- 
| dependent unit bank of its own. 


Mr. Decker favors a continuance of 


|the independent unit bank, and stated 
| that the banks in the Northwest group 


are independent. The Northwest Ban- 
corporation, he says, did not “buy out” 
the banks in the group; those banks 
rather “bought into” the Bancorporation,. 
Local Directorates Kept 
_The local banks continue their local 
directorates and local officers, and oper~ 
ate just as they did before they became 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


‘Norris Plan Rejected 


For Muscle Shoals : | 


House Committee to Draft Bill 
For Private Operation 


The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs on Apr. 15 “apparently killed” the 
Norris resolution (S. J. Res. 49) for 
Government operation of Muscle Shoals 
at its executive session on that date, 


| Representative Ransley (Rep.), of Phila. 
| delphia, 


Pa., acting chairman of the 
Committee, announced orally after the 
meeting. 

Following that action, however, Mr, 
Ransley said, a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to draft a bill to lease the project 
to a private corporation. The subcom- 
mittee, which was instructed to make 
its report Apr. 22 to the Committee, is 
composed of Representatives Reece ~ 
(Rep.), of Johnson City, Tenn.; Cochran 
(Rep.), of Mercer, Pa.; Stafford (Rep. 
of Milwaukee, Wis.; McSwain (Dem.), of. 
Greenville, S. C., and Douglas (Dem:), 
of Phoenix, Ariz. A 

Mr. 


consideration by the committee.” 


All other proposed legislation rela. 7) 


tive to the Muscle Shoals project, Mr 
Ransley stated, has been dregpees The 
ill give ita 


| Committee now, he said, w 
| attention to such a bill as the subcom 
| mittee will report for private operation, 


The Committee is determined to take 
action on the matter this session, he 


| stated. 


Asked if the proposal which will b 
offered by the subcommittee would 
specify a company to which the project 


| will be released, Mr. Ransley s 
|measure “will not specify any 


company, but will probably give > 
President someone whom he may de: 
nate the authority to draw up a 

“It leoks as if the subecommitt 
draw up a bill satisfactory to. 
committee,” Mr. Ransley stated, 


i 





Ransley stated that when the’ | 
| Senate measure was considered “it f. a 
;much support and was withdrawn from ~ 
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Are Presentep Herein, Brina’ 
BY THE Unitep States DaILy 


Supply of Sugar e 
In World Attains 
New High Record 


Unusually Heavy Carry-pver 


AvrHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


‘ 


The | Congress of the 
. United States 


Proceedings of April 15, 1930 ° 


Senator Capper Says London Accord © 
Is Notable Step Toward World Peace 


Result Points the Way to*More Than a Mere Navy Build- 
ing Holiday, He Declares in Radio Address 


Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
‘speaking over station WMAL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Apr. 14, 


- THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1930. 
————<— Le i Oi el ce ks oko ha 
Rail Financing — 
To Date Exceeds 
Figures for 1929 
( priated for, will amount to 460,000 tons. 
Issues of Securities Totaling 


A greater tonnage than the entire Italian 
fleet at present. 


Dr. Klein Asserts Tempcsrary 


_ Set-backs Do Not Operate 
Against Development of 
Commerce 


‘ Tex., Apr. 15.—Speaking here 
b "sag Te before the Southwest “oreign 
iy Conference, the Assistnat Secre- 
of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, took 
* gote of report’ that some-American con- 
* cerns are filling orders from Latin Amer- 
ica with merchandise producer In branch 
~ factories in foreign countries rather than 
“with goods from their establishments in 
United States. 
thee expressed doubt “whether such ac- 
~ tion is warranted at this time, when 
" eyery effort is being made to keep United 
: industries busy.” . 
pF Picapite temporary. set backs, *here is 
* assurance of “sturdy future development 
of our trade with the Caribbean and the 
* rest of Latin America,” said Dr. Kiein, 
referring to the strategic situation of the 
Gulf ‘port as placing them in line to 
» share largely in the development. 
Warns Against Overconfidence 
“We must not permit 
the’ foreign markets of the Gulf and 
Caribbean to make us overconfident of 
* success in selling, or prone to take too 
‘ much for granted,” said Dr, Klein. 
“The merchants in those reg-ons_ are 
keen, capable, discriminating. They 
know what they want. “They like to 
? “shop around.’ And they are operating 
in the ‘buyers’ market’ which prevails 
throughout the world today. 


: 


size eee 

hort ocean hauls. ; 
hepe be giving sedulous attention to the 
special adaptability of their products to 
local needs. They may be straining every 
nerve to make their packagifig, their 


service, their credit accommodation, sin- | 


ularly attractive. ; 4 
. “The winning of enduring favor in the 


Caribbean markets calls for energy, fore- 
sight, and a devotion to economic fact- 
finding. Just before the war we were 


selling to 


300,000,000 worth of goods. 
i value of the merchandise that we ex- 


ported to those countries was $973,000,- | 


; i due allowances for the | 
000. Making all due eS aieae | 


influence of price changes, the 
fold increase has been astounding. 


Comparison Made 


“Now let us limit our comparisors to | 


ntries of what I shall call the 
SCordibess area’—including in that term 
all the islands of the West Indies (except 
our own possessions) and the countries 
extending from the Rio Grande 


frontier of Venezuela. In that region the 
growth in our sales, over te period that 
T have indicated, was from $191,000,000 
to $525,000,000. In Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras, and the Dominican Republic our 


business, in point of value, has more than | 


drapled. In Colombia and Venezuela 
it ia} one just about 10 times as great 
as it'was hefore the war—an astounding 
record figure, not even remotely ap- 


ets. © 5 
“Many persons seem to think that 


United States trade with Latin America 
is ‘lop sided’ in our favor. As a matter 
of actual fact, in 1929, we bought, from 
all the countries of Latin America, $134,- 
‘000,000 worth of goods more than we soid 
to them. In the case of the Caribbean 
countries alone, the difference in their 
favor, in visible merchandise movements, 
was nearly $100,000,000. ; 
“This is only natural, to be sure—since 
the difference is accounted for by such| 
‘invisible’ items as the interest that those | 
countries pay us on our loans and in- 
vestments there. _ . 
“Our trade with Latin America, in| 
both directions, is eminently valuable as 
a business stabilizer both to our south- | 
ern friends and to ourselves; and, when | 
we ‘take the long view,’ we see a steady, | 
genuinely gratifying increase. | It would, 
of course, be somewhat disingenuous, 
right now, to present that long-range 
view alone. A depression now exists in| 


the Latin American. commercial area. 


uring the st five months, there has 
o S ial drop in our trade with 
those countries. \ 

Purchasing Declines _ 

“The weakness in market prices for 
the staple export commodities of certain 
Latin American nations has inevitably 
caused a decline in their purchasing 
power. ‘So the recent cabled reports) 
from our Commerce Department repre- 
sentatives in that region show collections | 
to be difficult, import orders curtailed, 
and business in general marking time. 
It is essential, I believe, that American 
exporters should be admonished to avoid 


our proximity to | 


| 
a itive prices—one must empha- | 
ere > depend on more than) 


Our rivals may per-| 


all of Latin America, in the} 


every year, something like | 
course of y coat dew, | 


south to} 
Panama and thence eastward to the far | 


| 


roached in any other comparable mar- | 


‘Extension of Limit 


| proves the proposal. 


The present life of a. passport (for | 
| which the uniform. passport fee is $10) 


| THE 
{ Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Ari- 
| zona, spoke in opposition.to the Har- 

ris immigration bill extending immi- 
gration quotas to Latin America. (De- 
tailed discussion on ‘page 3,) 

Senator Keyes (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, submitted a conference re- 
port on the independent, offices appro- 
priations bill, which was adopted by the 
Senate. 

A 


ENATOR Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, asked unanimous consent 
for reconsideration of a bill to pro- 


Representative Shreve (Rep.), of 
Erie, Pa., called up a conference report 
on a bill (H. R. 8960), the independent 
offices appropriation bill for the next 
fiscal ‘year. Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., spoke in 
criticism of a Senate amendment to the 
bill, agreed to in the conference be- 
tween the two Houses, appropriating 
$92,000 -for “representation allow- 
ances.” 

Representative Oliver (Dem.). of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., criticised some of the 
provisions in the bill. ; 

Representative Shreve, in charge of 
the bill, defended the provisions, say- 
ing that Government representatives 
should not be required to pay, out of 
their own pockets the expenses neces- 
sary in the maintenance of their posts. 
He commended the members of his 
Committee. The conference report was 
rejected on a viva-voce vote, but en a 
roll call was adopted. 

The House adopted a special rule (H. 
Res. 205) for immediate consideration 


| of the Johnson bill (H. R. 10381) to 


extend the Government compensation 
aid to World War veterans. The bill 
is sponsored by the chairman of the 
World War Veterans’ Legislation Com- 
mittee, Representative Johnson (Rep.), 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Representatives Purnell (Rep.), of 
Attica, Ind., and Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., both members of the 
House Committee on Rules, and others 
took part in the debate on the rule, 
.which provides for 12 hours general de- 
bate on the bill. 


A 


(THE RULE being passed, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole for consideration of a bill 
(H. R. 10381). i 
Representative Johnson, in charge 
of the bill, explained its provisions in 
a detailed statement. He said many 
of the inequalities complained of would 
be rectified under: the bill. 
Mr, Johnson said that attacks on the 
Veterans’ Bureau have mostly been un- 
sound. He praised the Director of the 


On Passports Urged 


Statc Department Favors Pro- 
posed Six-year Privilege 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on Apr. 15 heard testimony on the 
O’Connell bill (H. R. 10826) to extend 
the maximum period of validity of pass- 
ports to six years. The Committe took 
no action and the hearing will be con- 
tinued Apr. 16. The bill was introduced 


Brooklyn, N. Y., The Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Wilbur J. Carr, stated 
orally that the Department of State ap- 


> 


is two years, with right of renewal for 
two years more, except in the case of 
teachers to whom passports are’ issued 
for.a period of four years, Mr. Carr ex- 
plained orally. Under the O’Connell 
administration-approved bill, it is pro- 
posed to amend the applicable section 
of the passport law to read as follows: 

“That the validity of a passport or 
visa shall be limited to a period of two 
years. Provided, that the Secretary of 
State may limit the validity of a pass- 
port or visa to a shorter period and that 
no immigration visa shall be issued for 





the danger, now, of unduly burdening | 
their Latin American customers with ex- 
cess stocks—and that they should be | 
warned to watch their credit commit- | 
ments carefully. 
“But those who take the trouble to 
explore th ’ 
tions are convi 
is temporary. 


the great future of our Latin American 


trade, and they intend to proceed re-| 


Federal Rule Over Militia 


solutely to convert faith into reality. 
Rigorous Attention Needed 


“If producers and traders in the United | 


States are really to benefit fully from 
the successful cultivation of Caribbean 
markets by American interests, there 
are one or two matters to which rather 
rigorous attention needs to be given 
now. It is being stated that some Amer- 
jean concerns which obtain important 
orders and contracts down there are 
filling these, too often, with merchandise 
produced in branch factories in foreign 
countries rather than with goods from 
their establishments in the United States. 


“One is justified, I think, in doubting | 


whether such action is warranted at this 
time, when every effort is being made 
to keep United States industries busy, 
to maintain employment for workmen in 
this country, and to advance all gen- 
uinely American economic interests. 
Have we not a right to expect, from 
American enterprises, a4 substantial 
measure of what I may call American 
“eommercial loyalty?” And this is not 
ly emotional patrioteering. 

“Phere is a substantial, dollars-and- 
cents factor to it which should be-ob- 
vious to any farsighted, prudent execu- 
tive. The vastly preponderant impor- 
tance of our domestic markets would 
seem to suggest the prime necessity of 
making every 
full-time operation of home plants when- 
ever possible. Many of our concerns, to 
be sure, are manifesting the proper at- 
titude, but certain practices on the part 
of uthers seem susceptible of criticism. 


a longer period than that specified in 
the immigration act of 1924 or amend- 
ments thereto. And provided further, 
that a passport may be renewed, without 
additional charge, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State, for 


e underlying strata of condi- periods of not to exceed twa years each, 
need that this depression | but the final date of expiration shall not 
They have confidence in| be more than six years from the origi- | Mass., to be a member of the Permane 


nal date of issue.” 


In Emergencies ‘Favored 


Tho House Committee on Military Af- 


| fairs on Apr. 14 heard officers of the Na- | 
| tional Guard in favor of the Speaks bill | 


| (H. R. 10478), to make certain changes 
| in the organization of the military forces 
of the United States. 

The measure provides that the Na- 
| tional Guard in emergency may be called 
into the Federal service by the President 
for the duration of the emergency and 
that it then will revert to State status. 


Witnesses favoring the bill included 


Gen, A. F. Foote, of the Massachusetts 
National Guard; Gen. Benson W. Hough, 





of the Ohio National Guard; Gen. Milton 
A. Reckord, of the Maryland National 
Guard, and representatives of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association and the Min- 
nesota National Guard. 


Tobacco Experiment Unit 
In Tennessee Proposed 


The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
| directed to establish and maintain a -to- 
| bacco experiment and demonstration: sta- 


Apr. 15 by Representative Reece (Rep:), 


by Representative O’Connell (Dem.), of | 





of Johnson City, Tenn. An appropria- 
tion of $50,000 would be authorized, 


The Senate 


Senate convened at 12 noon. + 


vide for deportation of certain alien 
| seamen, which was passed by the 
Senate Apr. 14, Senator 
| (Dem.), of Alabama} objected. 
} A message from the House an- 
; nounced the passage of certain bills 
} and the approval of the conference re- 
port. on the four-departffnent appro- 
| -priation bill. 
| A message from the President 
| transmitted certain nominations. 
| Th executive session two treaties and 
various nominations were confirmed. 
Upon the’ motion of Senator Mc- 
| Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate 
recessed at 4:30 p. m. until 12 m. 
Apr. 16, 


The House of Representatives 
"THE HOUSE met at noon Apr. 15. Veterans’ Bureau, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 


| Hines, who, he said, holds the “hard- 
| est job in the country, next to that of 
| President.” 

| Under a barrage of questions from 
| Members, Mr. Johnson. said his bill 
| would add at Jeast $100,000,000 a year 
| to the annual appropriations, now 
| amounting to about $500,000,000, for 
| the World War veterans and their de- 
| pendents. 

| 


A 


REPRESENTATIVE Rankin said the 
Johnson bill would cost $76,000,- 
000 a year in addition to the present 
cost of veterans’ relief, and that the 
proposed Rankin amendment to ex- 
tend the period of presumptive war 
connection of disability until 
| would cost only $31,000,000 more than 
than the Johnson bill, He said these 
figures had been furnished by the Di- 
| rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, Gen. 
Frank T. Hines. 


Mr. Johnson said the cost with the 
Rankin amendment would reach $400,- 
000,000 a year’ when applications from 
veterans under its terms were filed. 

| Mr. Rankin said the Johnson bill 
| does nothing for the 18,000 tubercular 
cases or for neuropsychiatric cases 
numbering more than 13,000. 

Mr. Rankin read a list of veterans 
who are drawing large-salaries and 
large sums in compensation also, and 
said that while these men were recei¥- 
ing large incomes, permanent disabil- 
ity cases were being overlooked. He 
referred to large refunds of income 
taxes which he said totaled three times 
the cost of his plan, and said the men 
receiving them had in many cases 
made large sums out of war condi- 
tions. He appealed to the House to 
provide adequate care for veterans. 

‘Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., protested against what 
he called “blacklisting” of veterans by 
the Veterans Bureau for minor in- 
fractions of hospital rules. He said 
this policy barred deserving veterans 
at times from hospital treatment, and 
advocated treatment of veterans in 

their homes, 
The House adjourned at 4:27 p. m. 
until noon Apr. 16. 


| 


| 
{ 


|California Bus Lines 


| File Merger Papers. 
| Nine of Largest Concerns in| 
State Are Involved 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Apr. 15. 


Nine of the largest motor stage com-| 


panies in California are to be merged 
| into one corporation, according to arti- 
cles of incorporation filed in the office of 
| the secretary of state, Frank C. Jordan, 
}in behalf of the Pacific Greyhound 
| Lines, Inc. 

The merger includes the Pickwick 
Stages System, Califorina Transit Co., 
Peninsula Rapid Pacifie 


gesit Co., | 
Auto Stages, Golden Gate Stages, Pacific 


Coast’ Motor Coach Co., Kern County 
Transportation Co., Southern Pacific 
Motor Transport Co., and Calistoga & 
Clear Lake Stage Co. 


pany, which is capitalized at 
shares without par value, will be in San 
Francisco, the incorporation papers state. 
The directors are stated to be T. B. Wil- 
;son and C. R. Harding, of San Fran- 
| ciseo; Earl A. Bagby, of Oakland; C. E. 
Wickman, of San Mateo; Frank W. 
Webster, of Alameda; C. F. Wren and 
| Merle H. Lewis, of Los Angeles; William 
| E. Travis, of Piedmont, and Warren 4. 
| Libby, of Beverly Hills. ~ 


'R. W. Boyden Is Named 
To The Hagte Tribunal 


President Hoover, it was announced 
j|at the White House on Apr. 15, has des- 
ignated Roland W. Boyden, of Boston, 
nt 
| Court of Arbitration at The Hague to 
| fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
|of Charles Evans Hughes; of New York, 
now Chief Justice of the United States. 

Mr. Boyden was unofficial observer of 
the United States at the reparation com- 
|Mission at the time of the formulation 
of the Dawes plan. 





Heflin | 


1930 to 


4192 


The executive offices of the new com-| 
200,000 | 


More Than $550,276,- 
000 Authorized by I. C. C. 
Up to Apr. 17 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|has authorized the railroads to issue 
various securities: totaling more than 
| $650,276,000 during the year 1930 up to 
| and including Apr. 15, which exceeds by 


authorized for the entire period of Jan- 
uary, February, March and April of last 
} year, when slightly more than $509,023,- 
000 in securities were authorized, it was 
disclosed at the Commission’s division of 
finance Apr. 15. | 

On Apr. 15 there was pending before 
the Commission for action, applications 
of carriers to issue in excess of $258,- 
200,000 in various kinds of securities. 
The majority of these applications were 
| filed. since the first of the year, although 
}several of the smaller applications are 
|““hold-overs” fram 1929. 
| Issues Are Listed 
- Outstanding among the applications to 
jissue various securities which are still 
pending before the Commission are: Chi- 
leago, St. Paul, Minneapgtis & Omaha, 
| $45,186,000 mortgage bonds; Missouri 
Pacific, $38,659,000 of common stock; 
Grand Trunk Western, $6,184,002 of com- 
| mou stock and $2,651,546 of preferred 
stock; Wabash, $15,000,000 of mortgage 
bonds; Ann Arbor, $3,670,000 of mort- 
| gage bonds; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
|Paul & Pacific, $15,000,000 of mortgage 
bonds; Bostor’ & Maine, $15,000,000 of 
mortgage bonds; Great Northern, $3,446,- 
80 of notes; Monongahela Railway, $14,- 
000,000 of stock and bonds; Rock Island, 
$32,228,000 of convertible gold bonds, 
$25,732,400 of common stock and $14,- 
040,000 of equipment trust certificates; 
| Pittsburgh & West Virginia, $1,700,000 
of promissory notes, and the Chicago 
|Great Western, $1,291,200 of promissory 
notes. 

During the month of April this year, 
up to and including Apr. 17, the Commis- 
sion issued reports and orders authoriz- 
ing the carriers to issue -securities ag- 
gregating $67,964,375, as contrasted with 
$331,129,300 authorized during that 
month in 1929 in its entirety. 
| In March, 1980, securities aggregating 
| $276,350,000 were authorized to be is- 
— as against $16,444,197 in March, 

Securities authorized in February of 

this year totaled $64,152,900 compared 
with $73.607,616, during the month last 
| year, while issues permitted by the Com- 
mission during January, 1930, yeodbedl 
| $141,808,050 as against $87,842,551. The 
|figures given include the assumption of 
|obligation and liability on the part of | 
| the carriers in respect to various kinds 
of securities issued. 
_ Mortgage bonds is by far the most | 
| important class of securities issued, 
judged by the value of the total author- 
izations. During the year to date, mort- 
gage bond authorizations, amounted to 
| $43,437,000 for January; $50,075,000 for 
|Februaryy $70,385,000 for March; and 
jalmost $43,000,000 in April to date. 


Applications Pending 


During January of this year the roads 
were authorized to assume obligation 
and liability for $98,371,050 in stock, 
bonds and note®. In February only 
$800,000 in common stock was authorized 
to be issued, but in March common stock 
authorized amounted to $60,634,900, and 
| debentures, $123,031,000. 

During April to date, there have been | 
authorized four bond issues of $400,000, 
| $25,000,000, $5,795,500, and $12,000,000, 
respectively. Two issues of common 
stock, of $20,000 and $24,748,875 like- 
wise were authorized by the Commis- 
sion, { 

Among the applications to issue )secur- 
jities now pending before the Commis- 
tsion, mortgage bonds is the chief class | 
let securities, with common stock rang- 
ing second in point of aggregate value. 

_ While some of the securities author- 
ized by the Commission this year deal 
with intercorporate financing, the ma- 
jority of these issues are for new build- 
ing, acquisitions of control, and’the pur- 
chase of new equipment. This is, also 
| the case with applications for permission 
to issue, which are still pending before 
the Commission for appropriate action. 

March, 1930, with securities authorized 
|amounting to $276,350,900, is the banner 
month thus far this year. The high to- 
tal during that month was_/largely 
augmented by an issue of $60,000,000 of 
bonds by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
one for $50,006,000 by the Erie. 




















|\Committee Is Enlarged 
For Postal Lease Inquiry 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
'on Apr, 14 secured amendments to his 
| resolution (S, Res. 244) providing for a 
| committee to investigate all leases for 
| post office buildings and commercial 
| postal stations and substations, which 
; would change the numbers of commit- 
|tee members from three to five and 
{would authorize the committee to act 
| through a subcommittee. 

| The resolution, which was called up 
| from the Committee on Audit and Con- 
trol of Contingent Expenses for the pur- 
pose of the amendment, was rereferred 
to the Committee. 





New Purchases of Life 


New life insurance purchases in March 
advanced 4.5 per cent above the amount 
recorded for the corresponding month of 
last year and figures for the first three 


months of 1930 show an increase of 1.7 
per cent over the same period of 1929, 
according to a statement of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance. Presidents, re- 
ceived and made public by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
Apr. 15, 

The statement, it was explained, cov- 
ers the experience of 44 member com- 
panies of the association, which have in 
force 82 per cent of the total outstand- 


possible effort to-maintain| tion for the South at or near Greene-|ing legal reserve life insurance in the 
ville, Tenn., under the provisions of a 
bill (H. R. 11678) introduced in the House | 


| United States. It does not include re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions. 

The announcement, as made public by 
the Bureau of the Census, follows ,in 


part: 


by, 


| Than in Corresponding Periods Last Year 


Report to Census Bureau Shows Both March and First 
Quarter Volume Greater Than in 1929 


Insurance H igher 


For March, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 44 companies 


more than $41,200,000 the total ae 





was $1,222,184,000 against $1,169,881,000 
during March of 1929—a gain of 4.5 per 
cent. New ordinary insurance amounted 
to $884,535,000 against $830,244,000— 
a gain of 6.5 per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance amounted to $264,415,000 against 
$274,824,000—a decrease of 3.8 per cent. 
Group insurance was $73,234, against 
$64,819,000—a gain of 13 per cent, 
For the first quarter, the total ‘new 
|business of these companies was $3,220,- 
857,000 against $3,167,407,000 last year— 
an increase of 1.7 per cent. New ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $2,328,125,- 
000 against $2,173,750,000—an increase 
of 7.1 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $695,255,000 against $771,- 
600,000—decrease of 9.9 per cent. Group 
insurance was $197,477,000 against $222,- 
057,000—a decrease of 11.1 per cent, 





declared that “peace, parity and profit” 
will result from the London naval con- 
ference arfi expressed the opinion that 
the Senate will ratify a treaty based on 
the agreements ‘indicated at prec. 

Mr. Capper’s speech, a summary of 
which was published in the issue of Apr. 
15, follows in full text: 

Speaking to the home makers of Amer- 
ica this marning, it seems to me eminently 
fitting I should discuss briefly’ the -re- 
sults of the London conference on limi- 
tition of naval rmaments. Every 
woman in the United‘States, in the whole 
world, is vitally interested in promoting 
world peace. 

Keports from London indicate that the 
world is passing another milestone on the 
path toward world peace. 

We have not fully attained our goal at 
the London naval conference, according 
to advance reports of what the three- 
power treaty will be, but we have made 
notable and. worth-while progress toward 
it. It always is well to remember, in 
measuring the success of such a con- 
ference, that the high peaks of achieve- 
ment are not scaled in one step, nor even 
in one effort, but in a series of forward 
and upward marches? These marches 
always are long and arduous. 

The London conference points the way 
to more than a mere Navy building holi- 
day, though, of course, it does not ac- 
complish naval disarmament. 

Three great naval powers, the United 
States in the Western. Hemisphere, 
Great Britain in Europe, and Japan in 
the Far East, are writing an agreement 
that they will end the fatal and destruc- 
tive race for naval supremacy among 
themselves, The agreement will apply 
not only to battleships, as the Washing- 
ton conference did, but also to cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. 


Problems of France and 
Italy Termed Different 


It is regrettable; of course, that France 
and Italy are unable at this time to enter 
into the same agreement, but we must 
remember that their problems are dif- 
ferent, their viewpoints dissimilar, their 
background of international relations of 
more somber and tragic hues, than ours. 
And I look forward confidently to the 
time when France and Italy will adopt 
policies in harmony with the world pol- 
icies which the English-speaking peoples 
and the Japanese are trying to work out. 

From news reports of the proceedings 
at London I am strongly inclined to 
agree with President Hoover and Secre- 
tary Stimson in pronouncing the confer- 
ence a Success. Not as much of a suc- 
cess as some of us had hoped, but a 
notable achievement toward interna- 
tional understanding, an international 
understanding that must come ore 
we can have any tangible hope of world 
peace. 

The conference agreement now being 
written seems to me to promise the be- 
ginning of the end of destructive and 
expensive competition in naval arma- 
ments—a competition that breeds dis- 
trust and suspicion; that leads toward 
national bankruptcies and annihilation 
of our civilization. 


The Washington conference ended the ! 


competition in battleship construction. 
It is worth noting that since the Wash- 
ington conference no nation has laid 
down a new battleship. But the Wash- 
ington conference, valuable as was its 
contribution to the cause of international 
understanding,’ left a wide loophole 
through transferring competition to 
cruiser construction. 


Commercialism Said to 
Have Triumphed at Geneva 


Then came the futile Geneva confer- 
ence of 1927, at which.the victory was 
won, not by the Governments or their 
peoples; but by the builders_of war ves- 
sels and the makers of armaments. 
Commercialism and greed triumphed at 
that conference over the desires and in- 
terests of the peoples of the world in the 
peace and well-being of the world. 

The failure of the Geneva conference 
resulted in more international distrust 
and suspicion, and the working up of 
national programs calling for larger 
navies and more naval armament con- 
struction. 

But the London conference of this year 
seems to have outlined an entirely dif- 
ferent program. It has steered away 
from the rocks ahead of the distrust- 
breeding Geneva conference. » : 

I believe President Hoover states it 
correctly when he declares the London 
conference a “great accomplishment for 
peace.” 

I am greatly encouraged by the 
Presidéent’s positive assurance that the 
agreement will save the taxpayers $1,- 
000,000,000 that would have been neces- 
sary if the United States were to retain 
parity under the terms of the Washing- 
ton agreement. 

In other words, we see peace, parity 
and profit coming out of the London con- 
ference. 

The United States, Great Britain and 
Japan are to*retain parity through cut- 
tine down their tonnages of, battleships, 
cruisers and submarines, not through in- 
creasing tonnage. This is a long step in 
the right direetion. 

The United States will scrap two 
battleships, the “Florida” and _ the 
“Utah,” and transform either the “Ar- 
kansas” or the “Wyoming” into a train- 
ing ship. 


Stipulations Agreed to by 


Great Britain and Japan 


Great Britain will scrap the ‘“Marl- 
borough,” the “Emperor of India,” the 
“Benbow” and the “Tiger,” and make a 
training ship of the “Iron Duke.” Japan 
will transform the “Hiyei” into a train- 
ing ship. 

It is‘ gratifying to know that these 
nations will scrap and not replace nine 
battleships, with a tonnage of 230,130 
tons. It is equally encouraging that 
there will be a reduction of 250,000 tons 
in the destroyers of the three powers, 
and a reduction of 68,000 tons in sub- 
marines, according to Secretary Stim- 
son’s preliminary report on the accom- 
plishments of the conference. 

In cruisers the United States is in 
line for a slightly increased tonnage, 
Secretary Stimson informs us. It is 
explained that we have been idle in 
cruiser building for nearly 10 years. 
Great Britain has agreed to reduce her 
cruiser tonnage by 20 cruisers, to reach 
parity with us, and Japan will not in- 
crease the number of her cruisers. 

The cruiser reduction of the three 

wers, Secretary Stimson says, taking 

n cruisers built, building and appro- 


A merely casual glance at the situa- 
tion as I have thus outlined it seems to 
me to justify the claims of President 
Hoover and Secretary Stimson that the 
London conference has*been at least a 
measurable: success, 


| But even more important; in the long 
| run, than tonnage and expenditures; are 
wha* might well be termed the moral 
side and the psychological effect of the 
conference on world public opinion: In 
this field it appears that the conference 
may have scored a big: success. Time 
will show whether this confidence is 
| justified or not. I believe that the future 
| will show it is. For the present such a 
conclusion is a matter of opinion, and I 


stat. it only for what it may be worth 
as such, 


Leading Nations Described 
Az Tired of War 


Here is a sketch of what many of 
us believe might be listed as the real 
achievements at London, measuring them 
by «~eir probable effect_on the future of 
international relations and world peace. 


Taking into account the distrust and 
Suspicion that had started the great 
pow~'s on a competitive cruiser and sub- 
marine building contest, it is heartening 
to know that these three great naval 
Powers can get together in conference 
and reach an agreement that will tend, 


|at least, to aHay distrust and suspicion. 





conference makes -a_ tangible.-showin 

that the leading ciyilized setiaas of this 
| world, of war-weary peoples are steadily 
escaping the “war complex.” More and 
more they are putting away from their 


minds thoughts of war on a large scale; 


hey are thinking in more concrete 
terms of the rather intangible declara- 
tion of the Kellogg-Briand pact of Paris 
by which the signatory nations agreed 
to abandon war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

It is my judgment also that every ste 
taken that establishes more friendiy ame 
understanding relations between the two 
great English-speaking nations is a 
stride toward the goal of world peace, 

Understanding and cooperation between 
the governments of the United States and 
Gréet, Britain and, just as “potent, be- 
tween the peoples of Great Britain and 
the United States at this time is a corner 
stone in the foundation of wofld peace. 

That this tacit understanding among 
the English-speaking peoples will be used 
for the welfaré of the world, for the bet- 
terment of all mankind, is our belief. 
to c full realization of this fact— 
magnanimity and whole-heartedness with 
which we English-speaking peoples carry 
out that policy—the other nations will ex- 
perience the feeling of security that en- 
|ables their governments to enter into a 
really effective program for world peace. 


Belief Expressed Senate 
Will Appreve Treaty 


As to the terms of the treaties that 
wil come from the London conference, 
we only know these in a general way 
at the present moment. On the basis 
of that general knowledge, it is to be 
hoped ‘that the Senate will approve the 
treaty. I believe that it will, if the facts 
are as we understand them to be. 


Final action by the Senate on. what- 
ever treaty is brought in may not fea- 
sonably be looked for until next Winter, 
according to my information. The Sen- 
«tors and the country as a whole will 
want to study the terms of the proposal, 
digest its meaning and the implications, 
and discuss the proposition thoroughly 
from all angles before registering a final 
decision, 


The people themselves probably will, 
and certainly should, make the decision. 
It is the people, not the governments, 
who pay the price of war, both in blood 
and in treasure. It is the people, as 
taxpayers, who pay for preparations for 
war, who pay the price of war on the 
field and in the homes, and who pay 
the ee ~*~ oa after the war 
is over. is, therefore, just and right 
that they should have and take the ies 
to pass on important treaties, coalesce 
public sentiment, and require the govern- 
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and Large Production Are 
‘Cited as Principal Fac- 
ions in Situation 


The world’s visible. sugar supply is 
greater than in any previous year, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics an- 
nounced in a recent statementawhich fol- 
lows in full text: 

Estimating the 1929-30 world sugar 
crop at 29,833,000 short tons of raw 
sugar as compared with last season’s 
record crop of 30,281,000 short tons, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, says that “the 
world’s visible supply of sugar is greater 
than in any previous year, and shows a 
continuation of the largetsupplies which 
have beén increasing steadily since 
1922-23, with the exception of a drop of 
about 1,000,000 short tons in 1926-27.” 

Decline in Output Cited 

Decreased production*from last sensory : 
is reported chiefly in countries producing 
cane sugar, the world beet sugar pro- 
duction of 10,250,000 short tons being 
practically equal to that of 1928-29..The 
world cane sugar crop is estimated at 
19,583,000 short tons compared with 20,- 
006,000 short tons reported for 1928-29 
ond 18,468,000 short tons in 1927-28. 
Slight decreases from the 1928-29 scok 
occur in all important sugar exportin 
countries in Europe with: the exception 
of Germany, Poland, and Hungary. 

The Bureau says that “the outstanding 
factors in the current world sugar situa- 
tion are: A combined cane and beet 
sugar crop for 1929-30 slightly smaller 
than the_record 1928-29 crop, but larger 
than that of any other year; unusually 
heavy stocks remaining from the large 
1928-29 crop; a continued upward trend 
in world sugar consumption; and an un- 
usually low price level for raw sugar. 
Stocks of sugar have accumulated at the 
The increase in 


present season as compared with the 

preceding year was apparently enough 

to more than offset the slight decrease 

in world sugar production. Stocks of 

sugar in the United States, Cuba, France 

and Netherlands are particularly heavy. 
Lower Prices Prevail 

/‘Visible stocks at the beginning of the 
present sugar season at all United States 
ports, Canada, Cuba, the Philippine Is- 
lands, Java, and nine important sugar 
producing countries of Europe were 
more than 700,000 short tons in excess 
of stocks at the beginning of the 1928-29 
sugar campaign. World consumption has 
shown an upward trend over a series of 
years, but it has not kept pace with pro- 
As a result, the world’s visible 
supply of sugar is greater than in any 
previous year. 

“The large supply of sugar is reflected 
in the low price level. The avert 
wholesale price of raw sugar at Ne 
York for the year 1929 was 3.8 cents as 
compared “with 4.2 cents for 1928. This 
is the lowest on record since 1913 when 
the average for the year fell to 3.5 cents 
per pound. No improvement in prices is 
as yet apparent and the average for 
Sanat 2930, is placed at 3.7 cents as 
compared with 3.8 in January, 1929, 
4.5 cents in January, 1928. 

“A similar situation is found on a 
the world markets. This has given rise 
to legislation for the assistance of the 
industry in many countries, in the form 
of tariff protection, subsidies, and in 
Cuba in the form of a sale control or- 
ganization.” 


ESE Se 


ments to express that public sentiment 
in final action. 

Undoubtedly there will be some op- 
position in the Senate to whatever treaty 
is brought in. If the treaty coming 
from the Lendon conference is what it 
now appears to be, I believe the pto- 
ple of this country .will give it their 
indorsement, and that indorsement will 
be registered by the Senate of the United 
States at the~proper time. 

I would like to urge «.ery American, 
every father and mother, every youth 
and maiden, to give earnest tho ight to- 
the results of the London conference, 
which may mean 60 much to their own 
futures and to the future peace of the 
world. 


and 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 


Kansas Governor | 
Opposed to Plan | 
To Reduce Crops. 


Restrictions Upon Farmers 
Not More Justifiable Than | 
Upon Manufacturer, He 

_ Contends in Statement 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 

the farmer a benefit corresponding tu the 
tariff protection upon that part of his 
reduction which’ is consumed in the 

nited States, and allow the balance to 
be sold on the world market at the world 
price. Tf ‘this could be accomplished 
agriculture in the United States could be 
put upon.a reasonably profitable oasis 
without any substantial curtailment of 
our total production. 





which includes sections of Kansas, 
think that other crops could well be sub- | 
stituted for wheat; that is true of my 
own section—southeastern Kansas. [| 
would like to see 1,000,000 acres planted | 
to soy beans, flax and other crops of | 
which we do, not raise a sufficient amount | 
for our own consumption, and which we | 
could raise as well or better than wheat. | 


But most profoundly do I disagree with | the appropriations for the Department] persons or organizations to whom he 
that school of thought which would limit| of Justice.” said Mr. Tinkham,, “it was/had contributed this amount. 


NLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED StAtTes DAILY 


Representative Tinkham Asks I nquiry 


Into Expenditures of Anti-Saloon League 


Activities of Methodist Episcopal ' Church, South, and 
Bishop James Cannon Jr. Also Under Criticism | 


Representative Tinkham (Rep.), of |Senator Jones, Harreld, Means, Goff, 


Bill to Amend | 


Seamen Statutes: 
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‘Senator Gould Submits Amendment to Harris Bill Provid- 
ing for Quotas on Permissible Entries 


Declaring that under the law as now 


TODAYS @ 
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‘Shippers Oppose I nclusion of Canada and Newfoundland — Deni al of Permit 


In Restriction on Immigration Propose 


, To Prospect for 
Oil Is Reversed 


be final and conclusive for every pur- 


Boston, Mass., continuing his testimony 
Apr. 15, before the Senate Judiciary sub- 


Capper, Willis’ and McNary, and a simi- 


lar letter to Senators Robinson! Glass, | Secretary of Lake Carriers: 


enforced, the number of Mexicans com-| pose.” 


committee investigating lobbying, stated|Overman, McKellar, Smith, Sheppard, 
that the Anti-Saloon League, from: 1920/H4rris, and Neely, on the Democratic 
to 1925, inclusive, expended more than |side, for this great moral question has 
$13,000,000. The Anti-Saloon Lgegue, he |never been in the past and I trust never 
said, is a lobbying organization. He asked | will become a partisan political question. 
that it be investigated. | “Hoping for a prompt reply, I am with 


|ing into this country has been greatly 


During the five fiscal years from July 


‘Court in District of Colum 


Mr. Tinkham asked the Committee also | 
to investigate the activities of the Com- | 
mission on Temperance and Public Serv- | 
ice of the Methodist Church, South, and | 
urged that Bishop James Cannon Jr., 
chairman, be called to testify. | 

J. E. Pierce, of Huntsville, Ala., who | 
previously appeared before the Commit- | 
tee in relation to the Muscle Shoals | 
lobby, testified briefly. 

Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Arlan- | 


3 sas, announced that Henry H. Curran,| mittee of the Senate appointed to inves- 
In some parts of the United States, } president of the Association Ageinst the|tigate presidential campaign expendi- 


1 | Prohibition Amendment, would testify | tures submitted a report (No. 2024, 70th | 


Apr. 16. : 
Campaign Expenditures 
O} Mr. Volstead Paid 43) 


“In the hearing before\a subcommi*‘ee | 
of the House Committee on Appropria- | 
tions, 67th Congress (Mar. 14, 1922) on/| 


much respect, yours sincerely, (signed) 
James Cannon Jr., ehairman.” 

“This letter was clearly an audacious 
sectarian appeal with an implied threat.) 
of political reprisals,” declared Mr. Tink- 
ham. “I submit that it is a letter which 
no Senator should receive without at feel- 
ing of resentment and indignation.” 

Regarding “political activities’ of 
Bishop Cannon, Mr. Tinkham said: 

“On Feb. 25, 1929, the special evum- | 


Congress, 2d session) of the political ex- | 
penditures of the presidential campaign 
of 1928. The largest single céntributor | 
in behalf of the Republican presidential | 
candidate was E. C. Jameson, who was 
reported to have contributed $172,000. 
“The committee called upon Mr. Jame- 
son to furnish some details as to the 





In com- 


our wheat, production to our domestic| disclosed that the Anti-Saloon League|ptiance with the request of the com- 


requirements. 


; and I do not regard this as necessary | 
or desirable. | 

am speaking especially from the 
Kansas standpoint, where we raise the 
best wheat in the world, and can raise | 


it at a cost that would make it profitable | expenditures in senatorial primary. and| amount was paid or under what cir- 
for the farmer, if he were given the| general elections had submitted to it evi- | cumstances; but so far as Mr. Jameson 
same protection on that part of his crop| dence from the files of the League which |was concerned, he treated this disburse- 
consumed in the United States as is given| showed that $50,000,000 had been col-| ment from his personal funds as a con- 


to the tariff-protected manufacturer. 


About 15 per cent of the steel manu-|from 1883 to 1918; $2,500,000 in 1919; | was included in the total which he first | 
factured in the United States is exported. | that $13.116,433 had been collected and | reported as his contribution.” 


Has there been any suggestion that the | 


steel manufacturer curtail his produc-|.inclusive, and that the estimated figure |“ypon this evidence,” to summon both| 
tion to domestic requirements under pen- | for 1926 was $2,000,000, making a grand | Bishop Cannon and the books and papers 


alty of having the tariff removed if he| 
fails to do so? | 

Most certainly not. A suggestion of | 
that kind would evoke a howl from Penn- | 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- | 
igan and Alabama that would drown out | 
comment upon any other subject. 

If the farmer is to be told that he can- 
not expect his substantial and perma- 
nent prosperity unless he limits his pro- | 
duction to domestic requirements, why 
not apply the same rule to the industrial | 
section of the United States? Why| 
select the farmer as the one class that | 
may not under any circumstances have) 
the benefit of the price level produced by | 
the tariff and the so-called American 
standard of living? 

I think there are other ways”of meet- 
ing the situation and solving the prob-| 
lem. All that we have ever asked is 
a parity for agriculture as compared | 
with the industrial branches of com- 
merce in the United States. Agricul- | 


™ ture has not had this. 


To do that would require | of America had paid campaign expenses | mittee, there was supplied to the com-| 
a’reduction of 20 to 25 per, cent of our|of Andrew J. Volstead, knowing that Mr. | mittee a listwof his payments, which is a 
production of wheat in the United States,| Volstead was to introduce the so-called | matter of record in the files of the com- 


Volstead act and was to be chairman of | 
the Committee to which would be re-! 
ferred the bill in question.” | 

“The special committee appointed in| 
the Sixty-ninth Congress to investigate | 


lected and disbursed by this organization 
$13,065,313 expended from 1920 to 1925, | 


total of $67,565,313,” Mr. Tinkham con- | 
tinued. 


Returns of Expenditures ‘ 
Under Corrupt Practices Act 


“The Anti-Saloon League of America 
made no returns whatever under the} 


| Federal corrupt practices act, which was| 


passed in 1912, until 1920, in completé! 
defiance of the law,” he asserted. “Dur- | 


!ing the period 1920-1925, in which there 


was expended the huge sum of $15,-| 
065,313.72 the campaign committee of | 
the League made the only returns made 
by the League during those years.” 
These réturns he said were as follov->: 
(Expendi- 
tures 
$1,032.61 
7,319.21 
840.71 


Balance | 
$ 167.39 


Receipts 
$1,200.00 
8,475.56 
1,659.26 
3,801.48 


1921 
1922 
1923 818.55 
1924 8,319.17 482.31 
1925 3.38 473.48 


“In 1927 or 1928, Dr. F. Scott McBride, 


1,156.35 | 


mittee. 

“On the list sent to the committee by 
Mr. Jameson’s secretary appears the fol- | 
lowing entry: ‘James Cannon Jr., $65,300. 

“There is no explanation when. this} 


tribution to the Hoover campaign, for it 


The witness requested the. committee | 


Association and Represen- 
tative of ‘International 
Shipmasters Testify 


The subcommittee,of the Senate Com- 


| mittee on Commerce continued its hear- 


ing Apr. 15 on a bill (S. 306) to amend 
-ertain laws relating to American sea- 
men. 


One of the primary features of the bill 


|is to increase the number of and extend 


the jurisdiction of shipping commission- 


jers. Other sections have to do with the 


treatment of seamen, including a provi- 
sion that no seaman can be shipped or 
discharged while a vessel is lying in the 
stream, and that the master of a ship 
will have no authority to pass on the 


| ability and character of a seaman after a 


cruise has been completed. 


Provisions Are Opposed 
George A. Marr, of Cleveland, Ohio, 


| secretary of the Lake Carriers Associa- 


tion, outlined the reasons why his asso- 
ciation was opposed to the bill. There 


| has been a distinct improvement in the 


type of seamen on the Great Lakes, he 
said, asserting that the bill, if enacted, 
would bring about a return of the unde- 
sirable element. The provision which 
would forbid the paying eff and shipping 
of oilers other than the commissioner 
was objectionable to Mr. Marr. 

Andrew Furuseth, of Washington, D. 
C., president of the International Sea- 
men’s Union, explained a provision of 
the bill.as intended to prevent the mas- 
ter from judging a man’s character or 
his ability in giving him his discharge. 

Shipmasters Testify 

Capt. Ralph J. Lyons, of Loraine, 
| Ohio, said that he had been in service 
on the Great Lakes for 53 years, and 
that, in his judgment, the bill was un- 





of the Commission on Temperance and | 


Social Service of the Methodist Episco-} land, Ohio, representing the International | 
pal Church South, for the years 1924 to| Association of Shipmasters, said that his | 


date. 
Mr. Pierce told the committee that 
he knew nothing of the books or records 


of the Tennessee River Improvement As-| Apr. 14 by Newton D. Baker, general | A deals t 
| counsel of the Lake Carriers’ Association. ; ©@Stern hemisphere immigration. It seeks 


sociation, He pointed out that, in addi- 


tion to the $1,000 check paid him for} 


expenses he had incurred, he had re- 
ceived $500 for subscriptions to his news- 
paper. 

These paid subscriptions were sent to 
members of the House and Senate from 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and, per- 
haps, Mississippi and Louisiana. Mr. 
Pierce stated that he had made frequent 
trips to Washington and New York in 


Validity of State 
Tax Law Questione 


d 


| favorable to both masters and seamen. 
Capt. Thomas H. Saunders, of Cleve- 


|organization of 900 members was 100 
| per cent against the proposed legislation. 
Opposition to the bill was expressed 


“This bill is designed to extend to traf- 
fic on the Great Lakes conditions which 
might be applicable to the high seas,” 
|Mr. Baker told the Committee, “but as 
we see it, it is totally unnecessary as far 


as the Great Lakes trade fs concerned. | 
| It affords the kind of protection which is 
necessary to extend to a seaman who is | 


separated from his home for a greater 
|length of time. This bill would in fact 


| connection with his Muscle Shoals work. | interfere with business on the Lakes in | 


several particulars.” 
Mr. Baker told the 
tonnage handled through the port of De- 
troit is greater than that handled 
|through the entire Atlantic : seaboard, 
|making it necessary that the fleets be 


Committee that | 


Curtailing production is not, in my 
judgment, the only way itecan be ob- 
tained. I am not in favor of curtailing 
production until all other resources have 
been exhausted. 


Senate Ratifies Treaties 
And Approves Nominations 
Two treaties were approved and vari- 


ous nominations confirmed by the Sen- 
ate in executive session Apr. 15. 


general superintendent of the League, | 
| released a statement to the press which | 
|announ¢ed that a fund' of $600,000 was 
| being raised. ta strike at every wet can- 
‘didate; also, that the budget of the Na- 
tional League was to be increased from | 
$450,000 a year to $750,000 a year,” con- 
| tinued Mr, Tinkham. | 

“He pointed out that the statement | 
said, among other things, that ‘a strenu- | 
ous campaign will be waged against Gov- | 
ernor Al Smith, Dr. Nicholas Murray | 
| Butler, Governor Ritchie and Senator} 
Reed of Missouri, and any candidate in| 


; operated at the highest éfficiency. 
Levy to Purchase Books for'| 


The average actual stay of a vessel | 
| : : : | 
Private. Sel le ‘Peotested jat a loading port is approximately 4} 


| hours; he said, and at an unloading port | 
| 12 hours. 

Asserting that the purchase of books) “Anything that adds to the time the 
for, pupils in private, sectarian and re-| vessel must stay in port decreases the 
ligious schools is not a “public pur-| capacity of the fleet,” he said. 
pose,”,for which a tax may be imposed, | Present System Satisfactory 
counsel for certain taxpayers in Lou-| Pointin t that th d bill 
isiana urged the Supreme Court of the) rid & ov 8 C) Prepress aus | 
United States, on Apr. 15, to rule that provides that seamen on the Great Lakes | 

, be paid off by commissioners in the port, | 


ral Assem- 
_ _ ne Stk Wt Dee cere, oe | Mr. Baker declared that the result would | 


decreased, Senator Hayden (Dem.), of 
Arizona, in the Senate, Apr. 15, opposed 
the passage of the Harris Bill (S. 51), to 
subject Latin -American countries to the 
immigration quotas. 

An amendment to the bill was sub- 
mitted by Senator Gould (Rep.), of 
Maine, to include Canada and Newfound- 
j}land under the immigration quotas. 
Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, announced that he would introduce 
an amendment to reduce the number of 
immigrants from the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, already under the immigration 
| quotas, and to eliminate the national ori- 
| gins basi§ for 1mmigration. 

The Gould amendment includes the fol- 
| lowing» provision : 
| “The annual quotas of the nationali- 
ties hereinafter specified shall be as fol- 
lows, such figures approximating, in the 
| case of Canada and Newfoundland, Mex- 
ico and Cuba, four times the number of 
| American citizens departing thereto for 
; permanent residence during the _fiscal 
| year ended Juné@ 30, 1929, and, in case 
| of each of the other countries, the num- 
| ber of immigration visas issued during 
| the fiscal year ended 30, 1929, to immi- 
| grants born in such country, with a mini- 
mium quota of 100 for each nationality: 

“Argentina, 375; Bolivia, 100; Brazil, 
|517; Canada and Nefoundland, 67,556; 
Chile, 230; Colombia, 548; Costa Mica, 
163; Cuba, 860; Dominican Republic, 
'240; Ecuador, 129; El Salvador, 188; 
| Gd@atemala, 236; Haiti, 100; Honduras, 
208; Mexico, 2,900; Nicar=gua, 278; 
Panama, 355; Paraguay, 100; Peru, 
| 305; Uruguay, 100; Venezuela, 586.” 
Senator Norbeck, in explaining his 
| proposed amendment, said he had two 
| purposes in mind; (1) to reduce the 
| number now permitted entry; and (2) to 


| 
| 
| 


; get away from the national origin the-| 


| ory in immigration and base same upon 
| the national census of 1890. 

“T' propose to restore the quota basis 
which has prevailed in this country from 
the very inception of the restriction of 
immigration down to June 30, 1929, ex- 
| cept that a lesser number of immigrants 
| will be admitted to our shores,” Mr. 
| Norbeck said. 


| “My amendment deals only vith the 


| to amend existing ‘law that went into 
| effect a few months ago through misuh- 
| derstanding as to its effect. It aims to 
reduce the percentage basis from ‘2 per 
cent to 1% per cent. It will reduce our 
immigration practically one-fourth, or 
approximately 30,000 persons annually. 
It will restore the quota that prevailed 
up to July 1, 1929. : 

enator Norbeck’s amendment reads as 
follows: 

That, with respect to quotas after June 
30, 1930, for any nationality other than 
those within section 4 (ce) of the immi- 
gration act of 1924 (43 Statutes at 
Large 153), such provisions of that act, 
or any act amendatory thereof, as relate 


| to quotas based on national. origins (as 


referred to in subdivision (b) of section 
11 of such act), are hereby repealed; 
subdivision (a) of section 11 of the im- 
migration act of 1924 (which provides 
for quotas based on the United States 
census of 1890) is amended by striking 
out the figure “‘2” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figure “1%”; and ‘the quotas 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1930, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
shall be determined and proclaimed (in- 
cluding any annual revision thereof, if 
necessary). in the same manner as such 


1, 1924, to June 30, 1929, over 280,000 | ee wast iteue a. 
rits ompeiis 


Mexicans were legally admitted into the; 
United States, an average of 56,000 each} (Of Applications 


year, or over 4,500 per month, Senator | ‘ 





Hayden said. During the frst nine 
months of the present fiscal year, the 
total number of aliens admitted on the 
Mexican border has been reduced to less 
than 10,500, or a. monthly average of 
1,165. Of those who were admitted only 
1,199 were new laborers who would come 
within the quota, an average of 133 per 
month, he said. This’ reduction has taken 
place pursuant to instructions issued 
early last year by the State Department 
to all American consuls in Mexico, he 
stated. 

Senator Hayden asserted that the 
President should let “‘the American people 
know what has already.been accom- 
plished, not only in complete accord but 
with the active approval of the govern- 
ment of Mexico, to reduce the number 
of immigrants entering the United States 
from that country. 


“The President should publicly com- 
mend the officials of the Department of 
State for issuing the instructions of Feb. 
£, 1929, to the American consuls in 
Mexico which have resulted in such a 
marked reduction in the number of pass- 
port visas issued to immigrants who have 
sought to depart from that country to 
enter this,” the Arizona Senator con- 
tinued. 


Senator Hayden pointed out further 
that more than 2,500,000 Mexicans are 
now in the United States, chiefly in 
Texas and California, and that about 
half of these are here through illegal 
entry: He said that he favors a unified 
border control and that he will support 
the stand of the President in selecting 
the Coast Guard to have command of the 
situation. 

Mr. Hayden called attention to the fact 
that during the present census, for the 
first time, Mexicans are being listed sep- 
arately, thus serving to give an accurate 
check on their number in the country. 


Nowhere in the oil leasing act of 1920 
\is any power given to the Secretary of 
|the Interior to suspend its operation, or 

dispense with its execution by refusal 'to 

| receive applications, and @rant permits — 
ito prospect for oil and gas on the public ” 
|domain, it was stated by Mr. Justice 
|/Siddons of the Supreme Court of the Dis. © 
| trict of Columbia Apr. 15, im a memo- | 
|randum opinion written b him in the ~ 
case of Pyron v. Wilbur, No. 77631, 

Mr. Justice Siddons stated in his opin- 
ion that he concurred “both in its rea- 
| soning and in the conclusions reached” 
| by the opinion of Mr. Justice Bailey in 
two similar cases, decided-Apr. 9. (The 
| full text of Justice Bailey’s opinion ap- 

peared in the issue of Apr. 10, 1930.) 

The opinion covered four cases, it was 

jnoted, and. orders were entered fortwrits 
of mandamus compelling the issuance of 

| prospecting permits and the reinstate. - 
ment of applications.of the petitioners. ~ 
| In three of the cases too which the 
jopinion applies, thé record shows. that 
| the petitioners filed applications for per- 

| mits to prospect for oil amd gas on the 

| public domain in local laid offices in 
| California. These applicatioms were * 
jected in accordance with an order 
|the Secretary of the Intergor made, as * 
jhe stated in a press memorandum on 
Mar, 13, 1929, in pursuance of an Admin- 
\istration policy that there would be com- | 
| plete conservation of oil om the public. 
| lands during the present Administration, 

| Inthe fourth case tha application had © 
| been filed, it is further shown, before the 
lissuance of the Secretary’s order, but 
|subsequently it was cancelled and the 
|permit was not issued for the same rea- 
sons. 

| The comstruction of the. act, the opin- © 
lion states, as to its purposes is that 
“the full. development of the mineral re- 
sources may be secured.” 
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Greater enjoyment — what else is 


for? And for so little 


extra, where else can money buy 
SO much more? 


ibe that the men must go ashore and | 
| waste their time awaiting their turn be- 
| fore the commissioner, to do a thing that 
is now satisfactorily done by the master 


The treaties approved as reported with 
amendments from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, were: 

Ex. EE (70th Cong. 2d Sess.) con-| 


any party who does not stand four|Challen B. Ellis appeared for the tax- 
square on prohibition. | payers in this litigation, which is dock- 
“During the years 1927, 1928 and|eted under the title of Cochran et al. v. 


act prescribed for quotas for the fiscal | 


year beginning July 1, 1924, and shall WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE 


| 


vention on the rights and duties of Amer- 
ican States in event of civil 
adopted at the Sixth International Con- 


ference of American States, assembied | 


at Habana Jan. 16 to Feb. 20, 1928. 


Ex. HH (70th Cong. 2d Sess.) con-| 


vention regarding the status of aliens in 


American States, adopted at the Sixth| 


International Conference of American 


States, assembled at Habana Jan. 16 to} 


Feb. 20, 1928. 

Judiciary nominations confirmed in- 
cluded the following: 

William J. Carter, United States at- 
torney, eastern district of Tennessee; 
Charles B. Kennamer, United States at- 
torney, northern district of Alabama; 
Tom W. Dutton, United States marshal, 
eastern district of Oklahoma, and Phil 
E. Baer,/ United States marshal, eastern 
district of Texas. . 


Nominations in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign services, the Army, the ‘Navy, 
and the Marine Corps, and nominations 
of postmasters also were confirmed. 


@ Argument Heard in Appeal 
Over Cleveland Terminal 


Counsel for the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Company appeared in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
Apr. 15, and asked the court to hold in- 
valid an order of the Interstate Com- 
‘merce Commission granting authority to 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway to 
abondon its Ontario Street station,” m 
Cleveland and to enter into contracts 
with the Cleveland Union, Terminals 
Company for the use of terminal facili- 
ties. 

After hearing H. H. Hoppe present 
the arguments for the appellants in the 
case, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. v. 
United States et al., No. 680, the court 
declined to hear further argument. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
April 15, 1930. 


r 


10:15 a. m.—Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y.; Chairman of 
et2 House Committee on Rules, calléd to 
discuss the St. Lawrence River water- 
way project. ’ 

10:39 a. m, to 12 m.—The President 
met.with his Cabinet (Cabinet meetings 
ate held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week). 

12:15° p. m.—Representative Clancy 


(Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., called to pre-| 


sent Armin Rickle, president of the De- 
troit board of trade, who discussed busi- 
ness conditions. 

12:30 p. m.—The Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, Katsuji Debuchi, called to present a 
group of young women frgm Japan who 
are bearing messages of good will and 
appreciation of the Japanese government 

or aid extended by Americans in the 
earthquake in 1923. 
mainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
arial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. “ 


¥ 


strife, 


-|of at least its larger contributors.” 


socalled Campaign Committee, made re- 
turns showing only the following ex-| 
penditures: 1927, $2; 1928, $83,863.11; 
1929, $5,926.69. 


| Raising Large Funds 
For Campaign Purposes 


“Large sums of money are still being 
raised by the League for political pur- 
|poses, as shown in the manufacture and 
| business committee of the League, in an 
|attempt to increase the annual budget of 
|the organization from $650,000 to $850,- 
000 for the next five years,” he asserted. 
It will be noted that the money is in- | 
|tended to be used in effect to ‘build a 
public sentiment’ for political action in 
support of prohibition and specifically ‘to | 
reelect dry Congresses’ and ‘a dry Presi- 
dent.’ 

“The sources of the enormous receipts 
;of the League have never been made pub- 
jlie. I ask that this Committee, in its in- | 
| vestigation of the Anti-Saloon League of 
| America, obtain the names and addresses ; 


Mr. Tinkham called attention to the 
activities of the Commission on Temper- 
; ance and’ Social Service Methodist Epis- 
}copal Church South. He read a letter 
| which he said its chairman, Bishop James 
| Cannon Jr., had*addressed, June 24, 1926, 
| to Senator Charles Curtis, 


| Letter to Mr. Curtis 
| Demanding Senate Action 


The letter reads: 
“My dear Senator Curtis: I am en- 
|closing in this, copy of the letter which 
was sent by me, as chairman of the Com- 
mission on Temperance and Social Serv- 
ice of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
| South, to all Senators and Congressmen | 
representing States and districts in which | 
| there is a considerable number of mem- 
bers of that church. This letter sets 
forth the attitude not only of the gen- 
eral conference of our church, but of 
all the great Protestant bodies of the | 
country. 
“The Christian citizenship of the Na- | 
tion has been noting with increased 
amazement the failure of the Senate to 
take up for final action and to pass the 
several prohibition measures now on the 
calendar, which have been declared by 
the prohibition department to be essen- 
| tial to successful, law enforcement. Of | 
the many numerous replies which have 
come to.the letter of our commission, a 
large majority have frankly stated that 
all three of the important prohibition | 
| bills could be passed, if. those in charge 
|of the program of legislation should de- 
|cide that such actien be taken. ‘ 
| “I am writing you, as the recognited 
| Republican leader in the Senate, asking 
| whether those in control of legislation in 
the Senate are willing for the country 
|to understand that they are willing for 
| Congress to adjourn without passing this 
important prohibition legislation, al- 
though the prohibition department has 
stated most positively that its passage 
is necessary for effective enforcement, 
and although all the great Protestant 
bodies have recently asked for its pas- 
sage. y : 
“Tam sending a copy of this letter to 
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.Exports of Meats 


lenjoyed for a number of years 


1929,” the League, however, through its| Louisiana State Board of Education et | 
The court declined to hear from} 


al. 
counsel for the appellees. 

Mr. Ellis stated that the test to be 
applied is whether the public has a com- 
mon and equal right to the use and bene- 
fit. Members of the court directed his 
attention to cases decided by the court 


|in which appropriations for hospitals and 
|other charitable institutions were upheld 


of the vessel, and about which there has 
been no complaints. 

“This proposed legislation would be a 
superimposition of delays on the Great 


| Lakes fleets,” he concluded. 


| 
| 
1 


| Acrobatics Take Lead 
In Air Law Violations | 


as being for “public purposes,” | 


The brief filed by the State argued 
that the present acts represent a rea- 
sonable exercise of police power. 

Wade H. Ellis, Daniel C. Roper, W. 
D. Jamieson, Herbert 'S. Ward, James 


| U. Galloway and Nash Johnson were on 


the briefs with Mr. Ellis. The attorney 


general of Louisiana, Percy Saint, Pey-j| its aeronautics branch. 


ton R. Sandoz, H. H. White, Walter J. 


| Burke, R. F. White, White, Holloman & | 
| White, and Burke & Smith: submitted 


briefs for the appellee, 


es 


e if A ics. 
Increased in 1929) cases are still pending. 


United Kingdom Continues as| 
Leading Purchaser 


With bacon assuming more impor-| 
tance, and the United Kingdom remain- 
ing the principal customer, United | 
States exports of meats and allied prod-| 
ucts gained 10 per. cent in 1929, and were | 
second only to grain in the total foreign 
sales of foodstuffs, according to a state- 
ment Apr. 14 by the” Department of | 
Commerce, based on information col- | 
lected by its foodstuffs division. 

The statement follows in full text: | 

A total value of $181,736,000 for meat | 


|and meat products was registered during | 


the year, as compared with $165,021,000 | 
for’ 1928, a gain of approximately 10) 
per cent, 

Lard retained the leading place it has 
past 


|among our meat products, contributing 


64.3 per cent of the volume and 56.72 
per cent of the value of such exports. 
The proportion of total weight of lard 
exported in 1929 was much the same as 
in 1928 and nearly 2 per cent greater 
each of these years than 1927. 

On the ‘other hand, bacon, which ordi- 
narily is our third most important meat 
commodity in export trade, assumed a 
place of second rank last year at the ex- 
pense of hams and shoulders, The ex- 
planation of this shift which may be re- 
garded as a temporary condition is a 
shrinkage in the production volume of 
the major bacon exporting countries of 
Europe. Increased exports from the 
United States to the United Kingdom, 


|the principal consuming country, were 
| needed 
| sources customarily drawn upon by the 


to supplement supplies from 
United Kingdom. The value of bacon on 
the English market particularly, and 
likewise to a lesser extent in the other 
countries that are buyers of American 


bacon was distinctly more favorable to 


jour packers last year than during 1928 


or 1927, f 
Exports of bacon, hams aid shoulders 


Air acrobatics constituted the principal 
violation of air commerce regulations 
| during the first quarter of this year, ac- 
|cording to a statement Apr. 14 by the 
Department 4 Commerce, telling of 122 
| violations of ¥arious kinds dealt with by 
The statement 

| follows in full text: 
The aeronautics branch of the depart- 
|ment of commerce dealt with 122 viola- 
tions of the air commerce regulations 
during the first three months of 1930, it 
was announced Apr. 14 by Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Of this number, 22 


“Fines in the amount of $550 were as- 
sessed and collected for this three-month 
period,” Mr. Young said, “and penalties 
in the form of 31 reprimands, 30 sus- 
pensions, 2 revocations, and 2 denials of 
licenses, were meted out for the viola- 
tions. In 20 cases, evidence was pro- 
| duced which justified dismissal. 

“Violations of the air commerce regu- 
lations dealing with acrobatics were 
greater than apy other specific offense, 
the number being 28. Violations of the 
low flying prohibitions ranked second, 
with 20; unlicensed pilots flying licensed 
planes, 14; flying without navigation 
lights, 5; and flying without identifica- 
tion numbers, 8. The miscellaneous of- 
fenses numbered 52.” 
combined constituted about 20 per cent 
of the volume and nearly 25 per cent of 
the value of our meat products exported. 
In recent years hams and shoulders have 
represented approximately one-half of 
this volume and the ratio of 14 to 10 in 
the matter of. value. 

Last year these averages were not 
maintained, volume dropping substan- 
tially below this average while value suf- 
fered practically no change. From this 
it follows that last year these items 
netted the most attractive prices of the 
past three years in the United Kingdom. 
Canada and Cuba, our three principal 
customers, the first named taking 80 per 
cent of our exports. 

Out of a total of $186,161,000 the value 
of all meat products exported last year, 
the United Kingdom was easily first with 
$70,583,000, or roughly  three-eighths. 
The United Kingdom has had an equally 
important place in our export trade in 
other recent years. The value of our ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom in 1929 
Avas 10 per cent above those of 1928 and 
7 per cent greater than 1927, Germany, 
next in order of*importance, took from 
us last year meat products to a value of 
one-sixth of our total exports, an: in- 
crease of 10 per cent in our trade with 
oe country in 1928 and 6 per cent above 
1927. 
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PERFORMANCE 


THAT ONLY YEARS CAN ACHIEVE 


The experience gained in six straight years 
of building Straight-Eights makes the 1930 
Hupmobiles the great Straight-Eights of the year 


Time has no substitutes. If enriches the 
minds of men as no other force can do, and 


a motor car is only the minds of men—ip 


alone could 


—superlatively. So 
of your time to examine the greatest 
Straight-Eights that 


Hupmobile 


metal. Hupmobile engineers six years 
ago pioneered in the manufacture of 
Straight- Eights. Time and experience 


build these cars. Time did 
take just a little 


time... e and 


.. have built. 


238-D 


133 HORSEPOWER EIGHT . , 100 HORSEPOWER EIGHT..70 HORSEPOWER SIX 


PRICES AT FACTORY FROM 995 TO 7255 


HUPMOBILE | 


bs 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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_ Prior Report 
.= 
The additional assessment in this case 

‘was made within the required time, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
Apr. 4. 

_ The taxpayer filed -a tentative return 

~ on Mar. 14, 1919, and a complete but 
wanverified return on May 31, 1919, the 
court explained: Neither of these re- 
turns was sufficient to start the rumning 
of the five-year period within which an 
assessment could be made, the court 
ruled, pointing out that an afidawit of 


verification was not filed until Sept. 17, | 


1923. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


v. 
tue Putiop LUMBER COMPAN'Y- 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 356. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
G. A. YouncquisT, Assistant Attorney 
General (CHARLES E. Hucues Jr., So- 
licitcr General, CuaAupe R, BRANCH, 
Sewatt Key, and Baruam R. Gary 
with him on the brief), forthe peti 
tioner; Htnry M. Warp (HERBERT W. 
NAvts with him on the brief), for the 

respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 24, 1930 


’ 


Mr. Justice NCREYNOLDs delivered the property, amd $100,000 of geovernment| 


pinion of the court. 


Using therefor what is knowm as 
“Form 1031T,” om Mar. 14, 1919, re- 
spondent, Pilliod Lumber Company, exe- 
cuted and filed with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue a tentative returm and 
estimate of corporate income and profits 
taxes for 1918, sigmed and sworn to by 
its president and treasurer. At the same 
time it remitted $1,000, one-fourth @f the 
estimated taxes, and requested am ex- 
tension of 45 days within which to pre- 
sent a final report as required by law. 

May 31, 1919, it lodged with the col- 
lector another return for 1918, made out 
upon “orm 1120, which contained wari- 
ous statements in respect of gross in- 
come, deductions, credits, etc, but was 
mot signed or sworn to by anyone. 

In answer to a request from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, respond- 
ent’s president and treasurer swore 
and filed with him, Sept. 17, 1923, 
following affidavit concerning the 
turn of May 31— 

We, the undersigned, hereby affirm that 
our names should have appeared om our 
imcome tax return for 1918, and which 
the best of our knowledge and belief 
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Govern razent Bonds Exempt 


The Supreme Court of “the. United 
States has held that the method adopted 
by the Supreme Court of Missouri in 
computing a tax upon a life insurance 
company was invalid, as it amounted to 
an infringement of the constitutional 
provision gruaranteeing freedom from 
taxation to Federal bonds. In _comput- 
ing the tax a deduction was _ allowed 
for legal wxeserves and umpaid policy 
claims. The (Missouri court allowed only 
a proportiom ‘of such reserves. and claims 
to be deducted, that proportion being 
determined by applying the ratio which 
the total assets less the value of the 
Federal securities bore to the total as- 
sets. The . ownership of the Federal 
bonds was thus made the basis for deny- 
ing a deduction of the entire legal re- 
_ and claims, the majority opinion 
held. 

Mr. Justice Stone filed a dissenting 
jopinion. The tax is on net ‘worth and 
while methods of computing the taxable 
}proportion of net worth vary, the prin- 
‘ciple has been -established that “‘deduc- 
tions for . obligations” may be appor- 
|tioned amomg taxables and montaxables, 
the dissenting opinion contended. 

The full text of the majority opinion 
in this case of State of Missouri ex rel. 
Missouri Imsurance.Company v. Gehner 
|was published in the issue of Apr, 15. 
The dissenting opinion of Mir. Justice 
;Stone in‘: which Mr. Justice Hl olmes and 
Mr. Justice Brandeis conqurred, follows 
\in full text = 

To state the problem now presented in 
its simplest concrete form, if an insur- 
ance company has policy liabilities of 
|$100,000, $100,000 of taxable personal 





bonds, its met assets would be $100,000. 
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Minority Opinion SupportsTax Levied + 
By State on Life Insuzrance Company 


Fron Tax,Held to Be Assets 


Computed in Assessment ore Firm’sNet Worth - 


|payer’s property is tax-free, that there is 
any basis for sayings that net worth 
‘could, on any theory, be attributed m 

ito one class of assets ‘timan, the other, 
| Yet the result nw reached Would stem 


|to presuppose that the tax-exempt securi=: 


ities alone had contributed to the tax- 
lpayer’s net worth, These incongruous 
| consequences of the rule applied seem to 
ibe attributable to the only assumption. 
lon which the rule itself could proceed; 
\that Government bonds, because they are 
| tax-exempt, are also He bt-exempt, or may 
not be used for the payment of debts, 
when in fact and im law’ tax-exempt 
lsecurities constitute a part of the cor- 
porate reservoir of capital, all of which 
|without distinction may be drawn on for 
jthe payment of obligations. 
| If Missouri, as it umdoubtedly might, 
jhad lewied a tax on all the property of 
lappellant except its tax-exempt bonds, 
|without any deduction for its policy re- 
lserve, it is difficult tM see upon what 
larticulate principle the tax would be ren- 
\dered invalid by permitting the taxpayer 
to deduct from the value of its assets, 
e same proportion of all its reserves 
which the taxable assets bear to the total 
property, all of which is liable for its 
|polici@S It would certainly not be be- 
\cause the ownership of the bonds was 
| discHiaminated against. im the apportion- 


|ment of the deductiom, “or burdened by | 
the tax. Or if, one-half of the gfss | 


jassets: of a taxpayer being chattels with- 
out the State, it ha taxed his property 
within the State, allowimg as a deduction 
one-haltf his indebtedness, I do not sup- 
pose it would have occurred to anyone 
to say that the levy -was invalid aga 
tax upon the property beyond the tax- 


Under the statute of Missoxari faxing|im€ Jurisdiction. Yet neither of these 


net assets, as applied by the State: court, 
one-half of this net worth..or $50,000 


would be subject to the tax since one-| 
half of its entire property consists of} 


taxable assets and so contributes one- 
half of the met. Under the decision of 
this court, the company would go tax 
free, on the theory that the Constitu- 
tion requires that in ascertaining the 
taxable net worth, tax exempt bonds 
must be excluded from the computation 


as though they were not liable for the incorporated in tating: statutes where, | 


debts of the taxpayer. 

That conclusion appears to me to open 
anew and hitherto unsuspected field of 
eperation for the immunity from tax-| 
ation enjoyed by national amd State se- 
curities as instrumentalities of govern- 
ment, and to accord to their owners a 


o Privilege which is not justified by any- 


thing that has been decided or 
this court. 


All Assets Factors in | 
Calculating Net Worthe | 


Sinee Weston v. Charleston, 2 Pet.! 


said by 


fect @m the owhership of either taxable 
tax-free property, 


ergs ge from the presentjin its ef- 


Deductions for Obligations 
Saick to Be Apportionable 


The apportionment of net worth ac- 


cording to the amounts of the consti- { 


tuent elements which enter into its com- 
putati@n has long been a families method 
of accountants and has repeatedly been 


or ome reason or other, it is desirable 
or necessary not to impose a tax on sme 
of these elements. The fairness and 


accuracy of that method has not hitherto | 


been questioned. 


n National Leather Company v. Mas- 
sachusetts, 277 U. S. 
levied a tax upon“such proportion ofthe 
fair cash value of all the shares con- 
stitutimg the capital stock * * * 
the walue of the-assets * * * 
ployed * * * within the Common- 
wealth * * * bears to the total assets 
of the corporation.” ‘The fair.cash value 


em— 


correct. We are unable to furnish dupli- 449, this court, by a long line of deci-| of all the shares was, like net worth, the 
eate signed report, being unable to locate sions, has so restricted the Imamunity as/result of subtracting all the obligations 


copy, believing same to have been destroyed 
with other records. 


to relieve only from the burden of taxa- 
tio imposed on such securities or thejr| 
income. 


of the company from its gross assets. 
See Wrational Bank of Wellington v. 


qre | 


413, the State | 


Deficiency Assessed The immunity has not been | Chapman, 173 U. S. 205, 215; cf. State 

Two years later—Oct. 23, 1925—the |supposed to confer other special bene-/Railroad Tax Cases, 92 U. 8. 575. The 
Commissioner notified the company of |fits on their owners.’ In every cas@ it proportion of the net worth which was 
a deficjency assessment amountimg to has been consistently applied so as to/ taxable because attributable to Massa- 
$963.34, Affirming that any clair for |!eave feasomable scope - «the exercise|chusetts was computed after the deduc- 
guch tax had been extinguished by the oe national — State overnmenis tion was made, 
ve-year statute of limitations it . of the constitutional power to x. Rail- | ‘ : 

aled to the Board of Tax Appeals. road vy. Pemmiston, 18 Wall. 5; Plum-| = —, non w = ey wee 
They held that neither the tentative |merv. Coler, 178 U.8.115; South Caro- |e he tour id wiedoay De ded — 
return of March, 1919, nor the later un-|lina v. United States, 199 U. S. 437,|§ ee ee ae . ae bem oe 
Sworn one, was adequate to set the |461; Flint v. Stone-Tracy Co., 220 U. S.| riber that ne Tbe © gross os $ at- 
statute of limitations in motior: and |107, 162-165; Greiner v. Lewellyn, 258 | 7 utable to the State, since § Sevevets 
affirmed the Commissioney’s ruling. The U. S. 384; Blodgett v. Silberman, 277 lh ose gross a een all taxa oo d 
circuit court of appeals concluded that|U.S.1, 12; see Metcalf 4 Eddy v. —_ had that pre. While the meth- 
the unsworn return was adequate and Mitchell, 269 U. S. 614, 523, 524. jods of oneee? a, Coats Fee of 
upon that ground reversed the action, The present tax differs from_ those a Serer principle that yeduc— 
of the Board without expressing any Which have previously beem_ considered png gpd — are» & blew 
opinion concerning the effect of the ten- by the court in this connection, in that tioned among taxables and nontatabless 
Silttee return: it is not imposed on any _ specific)! supported in Underwood Typewriter 

The revenue act of 1918, chapter 18, 40 identifiable property or its imcome. It is Company v. Chamberlain, 254 U. S. 113; 
Stat. 1057, 1081, 1083, provides— a tax on met worth, the value of the|Bass, Ratcliff} ée Ltd-. v. Tax Commis— 

Sec. 239, That every corporation subject |taxpayer’s property after providing for| Son, 266 U. S. 271;_ Shaffer v. Carter, 
to taxation under this titleand every per- | the policy liabilities, Net worth is the/252 U-. S. 37, 56, 5%5 and U. S. Glue 
sonal service corporation shall make a re-|result of « mathematical computation, |Company v. Oak Creek, 247 U. S. 321, 
turn, stating specifically the items of its|into which of necessity enter all his as-|324, 325." 
@ross income an e deductions and | sets j iabilities y, = i y 
eredits allowed by this title. The saa iidiaae "att taste tel = og an prithstending MeCallen vy. Massa— 
shall be sworn to by the president, vice ute ermite: to be deducted It is th = re 
president, or other principal oficer amd by Pp s eaucted, C is the re-) stand that tax-exempt securities of a cor— 
the treasurer or assistant treasurer. *~ * sult, of the computation which ¥ the 

Sec. 250, (d) Except in the case of false Subject of the tax, and it is “the subject 
or fraudulent returns with intent to evade |°f the tax to which exemptions are to be 
the tax, the amount of tax due under any | applied. 
return shall be determined and assessed by| The immunity of Government bonds 
the Commissioner within five years after|from taxation does not carry ‘with. it im- 
munity from liability for debts. Scott- 


the return was due or was made, amd no| 
Suit or proceeding for the collection of any |jsh Insuramce Co, vy. Bowland, 196 U. §. so ’ 
611, 6832. Hence, whether the measure |Gor es. cones eats & te. ¥. lowe, 


> a shall 1 after the expiration of | : 
sane ere en og eg when ae return |of the tax be technically described as 247 LU. S. 165; Barclay && Co. v, Edwards, 
n the casé Of such : |267 TF. S. 442, In National Leather Com— 
false or fraudulent returns, the ammount taxable net worth or as taxable assets | ng v. Massachusétts n incre’ 
of tax due may be determined at any time less an allowed deduction representing | PP", , t outside “a ‘i State 
after the return is filed, and the tax may |liabilities to which they are subject, the| ; y th ee eee 
be collected at amy time after it be-|State,in fixing the tax, does not infringe or the ‘State a - net assets 
comes ~*~. : any constétutional immunity by requir- |”! = the » ‘in or like reasons it 
_Delay Urged as Bar ing liabilities to be deducted from all the| WOuld seem that the tax-free securities 
The revenue act of 1924, chaptex 234, assets, including tax exempt bonds, or, | Might rightly enter into the computation 
what comes to the same thing, by de. | of net worth, since they are liable for 
ducting from taxable assets their pro- 
portionate share of the burden of policy 
liabilities. 
Result Iredicates Government 
Bonds Are Debt Exerm pot 


4 
To say that debts must be deducted 
from taxable assets alone; that no part ‘ 
of the net worth of the taxpayer who| It is said that the present tax must 
owns tax-free securities may be taxed ifjbe held invalid beeause, as.a matter of 
his debts equal his tax-free assets, is|law, exemptions may not be reduced or 
equivalent to saying, in such a@ situation,|elimimated,’ nor may tax burdens be in- 
either that the taxable assets constitute|creased in consequence of the ownership 
no part of the net worth or that, even|of tax-free securities, and that in the 
though they area part, still that part is|presemt case their owmership was in fact 
not taxable. But it is not to be sup-|used te increase taxable values, Neither 


jundez .no circumstances enter into the 
|computation of a corporate franchise tax 
jand increase it proportionately, or that 
\a broker or dealer in securities may not 
be taxed on his profits from the purchase 
and sale of Government and State se- 





45 Stat. 253, 287, 299, 301, by section 239 
(a), requires corporations to make re- 
turns like those prescribed by the act of 
1918. Section 277 (a) directs that except 
@s provided in section 278, which relates 
to false or fraudulent returns, and cer- 
tain subdivisions of sections 274 amd 279, 
not presently important, taxes for 1921 
and afterwards, shall be assessed within 
four years after return filed; also that 
taxes -for 1918, etc., shall be assessed 
within five years after return filed. 

Section 280 declares—If hereafter the 
Commissioner determines that any as- 
Sessment-should be made in respect of 
@ny income, war-profits, or excess—profits 
tax imposed by the revenue acts of 1916, 
1917, 1918, or 1921, the amount which 
Should be assessed (whethr as de-| 
ficiency or as interest, penalty, or other 
addition to the tax) shall be computed| 
as if this act had not been enacted, : but | 
the amount so cOmputed shall be as-| 
sessed, collected, and paid in the same 
manner and subject to the same pro-| 
visions and limitations (including the 
Provisions in case of delinquency im pay-' 
ment after notice and demand) as in the 
ense of the taxes imposed by this title, 
“except as otherwise provided in section 


that the net worth thus computed should 
be held subject to the State tax except 
in so far as tax-exermpt securities con- 
tribute to it. 

To be continued 


in the issue of 
Apr. 17. 


ant or a business man would re 
taxable asse 
surplus, or, 


wou gard the | First, it is not universally true that own- 
ts as contributim g nothing to|ership of tax-exempt securities may not 
where one-half of the tax-|increase the burden of a tax. Taxes upon 
a oe ranater at om State or Federal, may 
239 is manifest. But, res pondent says | e increased by the ownership by de- 
the defect’ was cured or became imma. | Caged “ tax-exempt securities. Pluma- 
terial sinee fhe tax officer _ ;|mer v. Yeler, supra; Knowlton v. Moore, 
ae ewer ee cepted and) 17g Uy. S, 41; Greiner v. Llewell 
held the return for several years, and pra; Bl daett ¥ Silboan Ve Serene O- 
in 1923 requested and obtained an ade- = pane) SIRS, Myre. 
quate verification by the proper cor-| ‘The  difterene between th two 
porate officers. |methods may be illustrated by supposing 


vacate a corporation with gross assets of $15,000, - 
Under the established general rule 8|000 amd obligations of $5,000,000, The fate 


jstatute of limitation runs against the|cash vwalue of all the shares would then be 
_ States only when they assent and| $10,000,000, Assume that one-tenth of its 
upon the conditions prescribed. Here as-| property is in Massachusetts, The assess- 





Respondent maintains that the five- 
year statute of limitations began to run 
Against the claim for 1918 taxes when 
the tentative return of Mar. 14, 1919, 
‘was filed with the collector, or when he 
Teceived the unverified retun, May 31, 
1919, and therefore the deficiency as- 
sessment of Oct. 23, 1925, was out of 
time. 

Sworn Return Starts Statute 


The argument based upon the supposed 
effect of the first or tentative return is! 
the same as that considered and rejected | 
* Im Florsheim Bros., etc., y, United States, | 
White, Collector, vy, Hud Rubber | 

Gey de ded Feb. 24, 1930, 
t the so-called return of May 31, 


9919, unsupported by oath, did not then| 
the definite requirements of section 


run was Conditioned upon the presenta-|COomMPany case. By 
tion of a return duly sworn rl No offi- | $5,000,000 would be 
jeer had power to substitute something nets Oe the proce 
else for the thing specified. The ae 
so long as it remained 
oath of proper corporate officers did not|from tax. 

meet the plain requirements. The neces-| Im Shaffer v. Carter, 
sity for meticulous compliance by the| net 
taxpayer with all named conditions in| upon 
order to Secure the benefit of the limita-| *! 
tion was distinctly pointed out in Flor-| ve 


the 
deducted from o 


ne- 
assets, $1,500,000, 


be- 


return| might make that deduction, 





income derived from all sources; im 


|mitted deductions only for 


The Board of Tax Appeals reached the; The court said (p. 57): 


proper result. The judgment of the court 
below must be reversed. 
Reversed. 





arises naturally from 


ts, 279 U.S. 620, I do not under- | 


|poration, or the income from them, may | 


\debts and so contribute to net worth, and | 


posed that a mathematician, an account- proposition can, I think, be supported. | 


sent that the statute might begin to| ment would be $1,000,000 under the Leather | 
present method 


a concern ownings no exempt property 
e Under ttre 
unverified by|presemt case the company would be free 


Oklahoma levied a 


imcome tax; in the case of residents, 


he ease of nonresidents, upon locally. de- 
income, Residemts were permitted to 


hai : ttl . |deduct all losses, nomresidents were per- 
sheim Bros., etc,, v. United States, supra. | dal’ lida 


“The difference, however, is only such as 
aris the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the State in the two classes 


ms. 


Compensation 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions ‘and. Rulings 


gruasi 
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Statute of Limaitations—Computation 
Unverified Returns— 
The statute. of limitatifis did not 


Mar, 14,1919, an unverified return 


the five-year j 
(Stip, Ct. Uv. S.)—V U. S: Daily, 500, 


Deductioris—E'x penses—Salaries: and 
ice$ Performed in Prior Years— 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted ‘on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


of Period of Limitation—Tentative and 


commence to run upon the filing of a 


tentative or. umsworn return, accordingly when a tentative return was filed 


on May 31, 1919, and an affidavit of 


verification om Sept. 17, 1923, an assessment made Oct. 23, 1925, was within 
od of limitation.—Commissioner v. 


Pilliod Lumber Co. 
Apr. 16, 1930. 


Wages—Extra Compensation for Serv- 


Extra compensation granted: by the directors of a corporation in the year 


1920 to the president and treasurer 


for services performed in prior years 


were properly deductible in computing the corporation’s income ‘tax return 


for 1920, whem such payments were 


reasonable—Lucas v. Ox Fibre Brush 


Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 500, Apr, 16, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Bills Would Provide 
| 


Measures Are Designed for 
Early Relief of Conges- 
tion in Federal Courts 


} 
} 


| The appointment of 18 additional 
\ judges to relieve congestion in the Fed- 


} eral courts would be authorized under the | 


| provisions of 16 bills just introduced by 

Representative Bachmann (Rep.), of 
\ Wheeling, W. Va., a member of the 
| House Committee on Judiciary. 


} Mr. Bachmann ‘tated orally Apr. 15 
| that the bills pending before the House 
| Committee om Judiciary as an outcome of 
| the recommendations of the National 
Comnission on Law Observance and En- 
| forcement, necessitate amendment of the 
JonesStalker law, and it is difficult to 
estimate the length of time which will 
pass before these bills are acted upon. 
A study of the congestion of the courts 
was made by Mr. Bachmann at the re- 
| quest of Representative Christopherson 
«Rep.), of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the House | 
Judiciary Committee in charge of the| 
commission bills, and Representative Gra- | 
ham (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., chair- 
| man of the House Committee on Judici- | 
ary. 
“As a result of this study,” Mr. Bach- 
| mann stated, “I have introduced these | 





where there is relatively no congestion 
of this sort in the courts.” | 

The Committee on Judiciary announced | 
orally the closing rebuttal arguments of 
opponents of prohibition before the *Com- 
mittee on bills to modify or repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which was 
scheduled for Apr. 16, has been postponed 
to Apr. 23 because of other pressing bus- 
iness before the Committees Mr., Bach- 
mann said he understood the Committee 
would consider the bills which he intro- 
duced on Apr. 16. 

Mr. Bachmann said the proposed cre- 
ation of more judgeships is the only 


| 


| practical way, in his opinion, which will 
bring about relief in the courts in the 


near future. With each appointment of 
an additional judge there also would be 
necessitated an additional district attor- 
mney and marshal, he said. Under the 
bills the appointment of a judge would 
be authorized ‘in districts as follows: 
The fifth circuit court of appeals, 
which includes Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
the Canal Zone; creatign.of a southern 
| district in Kentucky, a middle district 
| in West Virginia; one each for the east- 
ern, western and northern districts, and 
two for the southern district of New 
| York; one for the western district of 
| Washington, one for the eastern district 
of Louisiana, one for the northern dis- 
trict of the southern district of Texas, 
one for the eastern district of Michigan, 
| two for the Supreme Court of the Dis- 


i 
| 
| 
' 


i 


| trict of Columbia, one to assist judges in 
| both the northern and southern districts 
| of California, one to assist the three 
judges in Oklahoma, and one for the 
eastern and western districts of Mis- 
souri. 


' 


Rating of Brokerage 


Business to Stand 


Claim to Personal Sérvice 
Status Not Considered 


The right of the Meinrath Brokerage 
Company to classification for the years 
1918 to 1921, inclusive, as a personal 
| service corporation under section 200 of 

the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, will not 
| be considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it having denied a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari on Apr. 14, 
in the case of Meinrath Brokerage Co. v. 
Commissioner, No. 688, 

The petitioner, a Missouri corporation 
| with-its principal place of business in 
| Kansas City, engaged in the wholesale 
| grocery brokerage business, selliig gro- 
| ceries to wholesale and retail chain-store 
} organizations on behalf of various manu- 
facturers, producers and canners for 
} which it recived a broker’s commission. 
} The petition stated that it is one of the 
| largest concerns of its kirid in the United 
| States and its activities cover practically 
| the entire country. The petitioner also 
| served its customers by giving advice on 

production, distribution, freight rates, 
credit standing of buyers and market con- 
ditions, it Was asserted. All ofthe 14 
| stockholders were actively engaged in the 
' business in addition to large office forces. 
/ It was contended that its income could 
be ascribed primatrily to the activities of 
its principal stockholders, 

0008 yy 
of cases, and cannot be regarded as an un- 
friendly or umreasonable discrimination. 
As to residents it may, and does, exert its 
taxing power over their income from all 
sources, whether within or witheut the 
State, and it accords to them a correspond- 
ing privilege of deducting their losses, 
wherever these accrue. As to nonresidents, 
the jurisdiction extends only to their prop- 
erty owned within the State and’ their 
business, trade or. profession carried on 
therein, and the tax is only on such income 
as is derived from those sources. Hence 
there is no obligation to accord to them 


a deduction by, reason gf losses elsewhere 
incurred,” 


There feems to be as colorable reason 
in that case as im this for asserting that 
the receipt of exempt income is made the 
basis for a reduction or elimination of an 
exemption granted to others, 


18 Additional Judges: 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


, 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals _ 


| Promulgated April 15 

Decisions marked (*) have been 

| designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles and 
will be printed in full text in this or 
subsequent issues. Subscribers who 
are interested in any decision not so 
designated should write to the In- 
quiry Division, The United States 
Daily. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
Executor of the Estate of Jennie, W. 
Delano, deceased. Docket No. 20178. 


The deduction under revenue act 
of 1921, section 403(a)(2) of the 
value of previously taxed property 
should not be reduced merely be- 
| cause it was commingled with other 
property in the estate and from the 
“commingling fund expenses were 
paid which are deductible under sec- 
| tion 403(a) (1). 
| Charles W. Crane. Docket No. 28881. 
| Under the facts in this case, the 


donees of a part of a-parttmer’s in- 
terest in a business, became partners 
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Extra Compensation 
Paid for Previous 
Services Deductible 


Disbursement for -Work 
Done by Officers Prior to 
Tax Year Permitted to Re- 
duce Income Return 


The taxpaying corporation in this case 
was entitled to a deduction on account 
of extra compensation paid its president 
and treasyrer for services~ erformed in 
prior years, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held Apr. 14. ; 

The payments were actually made in 
the year for which the deduction was 
claimed and were reasonable for the 
services rendered, the. court. explained, 
pointing out that there was no sugges- 
tion of attempted evasion or abuse. In 
view of the large benefits the corpora- 
tion had received, it was entitled to 
make the payments if it saw fit, and, 
aaving done so, should be permitted to 
take a deduction therefor in computing 
the Federal income tax, the court ruled. 


Rosert H. Lucas, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE 
V. 


Ox FIBRE BrusH COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 250. 


On writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Gircuit. 

G. A. Younequist, Assistant Attorney 
General (CHARLES E. HUGHES JR., So- 
licitor General; J. Lours MenarcH, 
MorToN P. FISHER, DoroTHY A. MON-’ 
cURE, C. M. CHAREST and JoHN MacC 
Hupson with him on the briefs), for 
the petitioner; Harry B. SUTTER (AL- 

+ BERT L: Hopkins, Epwarp. H. McDer- 
MOTT and O. JoHN ROGGE with him on 
the briefs), for the respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 14, 1930 
Mr. Chief Justice HUGHES delivered | 
the opinion of the court. 

| THe Ox Fibre Brush Company appealed 

|to the Board of Tax Appeals from the 

|determination by the Commissioner of In- 
foe Revenue of a d@ficiency in the 
income tax of the corporation for the 








in that business on agreement of the 

other members of the firm, and their 

distributive shares of the profits 

were returnable by them, respective- 

ly, and nat by the donor, 

Monroe Washer. Docket’No. 31328. 

Loss claimed disallowed on ac- 

count of insufficient evidence. 


Compensation received by an arch- 
itect for ~rofessional services cen- 
dered to the board of education of 
Atlanta, Ga., held, not to be exempt 
from taxation under section 1211 of 
the revenue act of 1926. 


Oklahoma Commission 


year 1920. The Board of Tax Appeais 
sustained the ruling of the Commissioner 
| (8 B. T. A. 422), and this decision was 
| reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
|32 F. (2d) 42. 
| The qnpestion relates to extra compen- 
;sation granted by the directors of the 
| corporation in the year 1926 to the presi- 


dent and treasurer, of $24,000 each, In 
the income tax retugn for that year, the 


| bills, There are 35 States in the Union| A, Ten Eyck Brown. Docket No. 31958.|\corporation deducted these items from 
as 


|the gross income and the Commissioner 
|of Internal Revenue disallowed the de- 
|duction. The Board of Tax Appeals held 
|that, if the additional compensation was 
|given for services performed in prior 
years, it was not deductible in the year 
1920; and if, as the Board concluded, it 
was allowed for services rendered in 1920, 
it was in excess of reasonable compensa- 


Will Study Tax Reform 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Apr. 15. 


| An unoffi¢ial tax commission composed 
| of eight members has been appointed by 
| Governor W. J. Holloway to make a study 
| of the State tax laws. The chairman of 
jthe commission is Judge Thomas H, 


| Owen, of Oklahoma City. 


| “The most difficult and outstanding 
| problem confronting the citizens gf Okla- | 
jhoma is the proper readjustment and 
|amendment of our tax laws; time has 
| brought changed conditions and entirely | 
new situations with the passing of the! 
| years,” the governor said. “The manner 
;and method of assessing and collecting 
| taxes needs” amendment and change in 
|order that property may be equitably, | 
justly and intelligently assessed. Also 
through the development of our State, 
and changed conditions that have fol-| 
|lowed, and through a few decisions of 
| various courts, many classes of property | 
| are virtually escaping taxation,” he de- | 
|clared. “I deem it my duty as governor | 
lof the State to utilize every possible | 
agency of State government and other | 
means if available, to bring about a very 
careful study of our tax laws and to be | 
| able to submit to the next session of the | 
legislature all of the facts involved and | 
with possible recommendations to my | 
| suecessor in office and to the legislature. | 


| 


| Review on Validity 


Of Tax Levy Granted | 


| Fixing Period of Limitation for | 
Assessment Involved 


The question of whether an assessment 
made on Mar. 15, 1926, against the 
Willingham Loan and Trust Co., of ad- 
ditional income and profits taxes for the 
fiscal years ended May 31, 1920, and 
May 31, 1921, vvere’made within five 
years and four years, respectively, from 
the filing of the returns on Mar. 15, 
1921, and Mar. 15, 1922, respectively, 
will be considered by.the Supreme Court 
of the United States, it having granted 
a petition for a writ of certiorari on 
Apr. 14 in the case of Lucas, Comr., v. 
Willingham Loan and Trust Co., No. 683.| 
- The facts of the case, as found by, the 
Board of Tax Appeals, show that the 
taxpayer closed its books of account an- 
nually as of May 31, but made its in- 
come and profits tax returns on the 
basis of the calendar year. The, return 
for the calendar year 1919 was_ filed 
with the collector on Mar. 13, 1920; the 
return for 1920 was filed on May. 15, 
1921; and the return for 1921 was filed 
on Mar, 15, 1922. 

Upon examination and audit the Com- 
missioner held that the returns should 
be filed upon the basis which the tax- 
payer used in keeping its books and or- 
dered amended returns upon the fiscal 
year basis for the years ended May 31, 
1920, and May 381, 1921. 

The taxpayer appealed to the Board 
of Tax Appeals and to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, but both 
held that the period of limitations did 
not begin to run until the filing of the 
last calendar year return embracing a 
portion of the particular fiscal year. The 
circuit court of appeals held, however, 
that in computing the period of limita- 
tion the day of the filing) of the return 
should be included, and reversed on®the 





|ment was reasonable in the circumstances 


tion for that year and hence. could not 
be deducted. 
Appellate Court Opinion 

The Circuit Court of Appeals found 
that the conclusion of the Board of Tax 
Appeals that the additional compensation 
was allowed for services performed in the 
year 1920 was without evidence to sup- 
port it; that the compensation was for 
past services. It was further decided 
that the amount of the additional pay- 





shown and was deductible in the return 
|for 1920, the year in which it was al- 
|lowed and paid. 

From the facts as found by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, it appears that 
the president of the corporation had been 
in office from 1906 and its treastrer from 
1907. Both of these officers had devoted 
their entire time to the interests of the 
corporation. Each year they had per- 
sonally guaranteed bank loans to the 
corporation of considerable amounts. In 
addition to their ordinary executive du- 
ties, the president and treasurer had 
charge of all large purchases, of all 
sales, and had directed the general poli- 
cies of the corporation. 

Prior to thgir administration, the busi- 
ness of the ‘corporation had been in a 
chaotic state and had been conducted at 
a loss, but under their management the 
gross sales had increased from about 
$374,000 in 1909 to $1,273,000 in 1920. 
The net results were changed from an 
operating loss of about $4,000 in 1908 
to net earnings (after deduction of sal- 
aries, including the amounts here in 
question) of about $158,000 in 1920. 

No dividends were paid until 1910, but 
dividends” were increased from $4,500 in 
1911 and 1912 to $423.275 in 1920, rep- 
resented by a 50 per cent stock divi- 
dend of $300,000 and cash dividends ag- 
gregating $123,275, or 25.98 per cent on 
the outstanding capitalization at the be- 
ginning\of that year. The net income in 
1920, after a deduction of all expenses, 
including officers’ salaries, represented a 
return of 21.23 per cent on invested capi- 
tal of about $750,000, as determined by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Corporation Advanced 


The corporation had advanced to a 
leading place in the brush trade. In 
1919 and 1920, the president and treas- 
urer had received salaries of $12,000 and 
$15,000, respectively. In 1918 their com- 
bined salaries were approximately $25,- 
000. The record does not disclose what 
they received in 1915, 1916 and 1917, but 
in 1914 they together received $16,000; 
in 1913, $11,000; in the three preceding 
years, $10,000, and before that time they 
received $6,000. 

On May 6, 1920, the board of directors 
unanimously voted to pay to each of 
these officers $24,000, the resolution in 
each case explicitly stating that it was 
paid “as extra compensation for his past 
services to this company as an officer 
thereof and in any other capacity.” 

The books of the corporation were 
kept on an accrual basis, and during 
May, 1920, proper entry was made 
crediting the accounts of the president 
and treasurer with the additional com- 
pensation thus voted. 

It is unnecessary to review the facts 
more .in detail, as the Government, 
adopting the view that the additional 
compensation, as stated in the resolution 
of the board of directors, and as found 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, was for 
services rformed in prior years, con- 
cedés on behalf of the Commissioner that 
the payments were reasonable for such 
services. The sole question, therefore, 








ground that the assessment was made one 
day late because in computing the *pe- 
riod the Commissioner had excluded the 
day of filing, 


|. The statute applicable to 


which the Government presents is 
whether these payments were properly 
coanemale in the return for the year 


the return is 


* 


Indiana to Defer Vote _ 
On Income Tax Proposal 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Apr. 15. 
The constitutional amendment pera 
ting a State income tax to be imposed 
Indiana cannot be voted on at the next 
election,’ Attorney General James M. 
Ogden recently advised Secretary of 
State Otto G. Fifield. Such, amendments 
must passed at two.sessions of the 
legisl&ttire and ap~roved by popular vote 
in order to become effective, it was ex 
plained. : 1 
The amendment was. passed at the 
1927 arid 1929 sessions of the legislature, 
but the 1929 legislature failed to make 
proper provision for formally presenting 
it to popular vote and it cannot 
legally placed on the ballot, the opinion 
held, agreeing with a ruling! of the State 


ij election commission. 


net 
the revenue act of 1918, chapter 18, 40 
Stat. 1057. Section 234 (a) of that act 
provides (id. page 1077): 
) See. 284. (a): That in computing the met 
income of a corporation subject to the tax 
imposed by section 230 there shall be al- 
lowed as deductions: 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 


> 


penses paid or incurred during the taxable, 


year im carrying on any trade or business, 
including: a reasonable alléwance for 
salaries or other compensation for personal 
services actually rendered; . . . 

The payments in the present instance 
were actually made in the year 1920. 
The expenses represented by these pay- 
ments were incurred in that year, for 
it is undisputed that there was no prior 
agreement or legal obligation to pay th 
additional compensation. This compen 
sation for past services, it beipg ad- 
mitted that it was reasonable in amount 
in view of the large benefits which the 
corporation had received as the fruits 
of these services, the corporation had 
a right to pay, if it saw fit. There is 
no suggestion of attempted evasion or 
abuse. 

The payments were made as a matter 
of internal policy having appropriate 
regard to the advantage of recognition 
of skill and fidelity as a stimulus to con- 
tinued effort. There was nothing in the 
income tax law to preclude such action. 
On the contrary, the payments fell di- 
rectly within the provision of “section 
234(a) as a reasonable allowance for 
compensation for personal services 
actually rendered. The statute does not 
require that the services should be 
actually rendered during the taxable 
year, but that the payments therefor 
shall be preper expenses paid or jn- 
curred during the taxable year. 

It is urged that under section 212(b) 
of the revenue act of 1918 (id. 1064, 
1065) the Commissioner was entitled to 
disallow the deduction in the return for 
1920, upon the ground. that if it_ were 
allowed the return would not clearly 
reflect the income for that year. It is 


| said that the basic principle to be ap- 


plied is that the true net income is to 

be taxed. Section 212(b) provides: 
“(b) The net income shall be com- 

puted upon the basis of the taxpayer’s 


annual accounting period (fiscal year 
od. 


calendar year, as the case may be 
accordance with the method of account- 
ing regularly employed in keeping the 
books of such taxpayer; but if no such 
method of. accounting has been ;so; em- 
ployed, or if the method employed does 
not clearly reflect the income, the com- 
putation shall be made upon such basis 
and in such manner as in the opinion 
of the Commissioner dees clearly reflect 
the income * * *,” . 
Deductible in 1920 

This section relates to the method of 
accounting; the Commissioner may make 
the computation on a basis that does 
clearly reflect the income, if the method 
employed by the taxpayer does not. But 
this section does not justify the Com- 
missioner in allocating to previous years 
a Feasonable allowance as compensation 
for services actually rendered, when the 
compensation was properly paid during 
the taxable year and the obligation to 
pay was incurred during that year and 
not previously. 

In the present instance, the expense 
could not be ‘attributed to earlier years, 
for it was neither paid nor incurred in 
those years. There was no earlier ac- 
crual of liability. It was deductible in 
the year 1920 or not at all. Being de- 
ductible as a reasonable payment, there 
was no authority vested in the Commis- 
sioner to disregard the actual transac- 
tion and to readjust the income on an- 
other basis which«did not respond to the 
facts. 

The case of United States v. Anderson, 
269 U. S. 422, is not in point, as there 
tHe liability for the munitions tax at a 
fixed rate had accrued in the earlier 
year (1916) and was a charge on the 
business of that year, although the pre- 
cise amount was ascertained and was 
payable in 1917. In American National 
Company.y. United States, 274 U. S. ¥ 
there was a contract providing definitely. 
for the payment. Compare Lucas, as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. 
American Code Company, decided by 
this court Feb. 24, 1930. 

Judgment affirmed. 


———E 


Fire was just the start 
of our troubles 


We didn’t realize—the morn- 
ing after the fire—what a lot 
of grief we faced. We felt 
-pretty secure in the heavy fire 
insurance we carried. But with 
production stopped—money go- 
ing out and none coming in—~ 
we're wondering how long we 
can stand the gaff. -If we don’t 
get going soon, we'll be sunk. 

* * * 


A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy guarantees 
your income when fire stops 
your! business. Write for 
the booklet “Mr. Dixon” 
which explains the protec, 
tion that begins where your 
fire insurance leaves off. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COW 


Hartford - Connecticut 
| 


, 
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THE. UNITED 


Eighth of a series of advertisements 
dealing informatively with 
principal industries of the country. 
Reprints of this statement 
“wall be furnished on request. 


A Continent Becomes 


EN, a few decades ago, inventive 
genius produced a practical motor car, 
man became possessed of one of the most 
potent of weapons in his struggle against time 
and space limitations. It climaxed in dramatic 
fashion the stone-wheeled wagons of cave 
men, the crude sledges of Indians,-and the ox- 
carts of primitive farmers. 
Back in 1680 Sir Isaac Newton, the dis- 
coverer of the law of gravitation, applied his 
“genius to the invention of a self-propelled 
vehicle. This was followed about a century 
later by the efforts of Cugnot, Symington, and 
others. Early in the nineteenth century, steam- 
_g propelled carriages were put to serious use in 
England. These awkward contrivances were 
‘eyed suspiciously by the multitude. For many 
years, a law forbade such vehicles to “speed” 
more than four miles per hour and required 
man to precede each carriage waving a red flag. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
Gottlieb Daimler, Otto, and others developed 


~ AUTOMOBILES—1929 


Capitalization (Estimated) ........ $2,000,000,000 
Registrations - 26,634,210 


Production, U. S. and Canada, 
cars and trucks 


Wholesale value 
Employees ..... 220.00 0-8% 
Highway and street expenditures . 
Value of automotive vehicles 

and products exported. .......... $757,400,000 


» . « « 5,651,000 
$3,483,900,000° 


+ « « -« $2,000,000,000 


mechanical improvements, scientific research 
and invention, this great enterprise has won 
and maintained a place of leadership. 

In magnitude of operations, automotive 
production has developed into the nation’s 
largest manufacturing industry. 

The 1929 production of motor cars repre- 
sented an increase of 23 per cént over 1928. 
The automotive industry is one of the lead- 
ing railroad shfppers, having supplied over 
3,500,000 carloads in 1929. It is natural, there- 


Proportion of raw material 
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the internal combustion engine which paved 
the way for the Motor Age. 

To-day, life sweeps on with accelerated 
tempo. Motor trails leap mountain barriers, 
link woodland vales to city streets. The city 
dweller has achieved a new sense of independ- 
‘ence. His friendships span the continent. His 
playgrounds stretch from Long Island to the 
Golden Gate. 


The New Industrial Giant 


A single generation has spanned practically the 


entire growth of the automotive industry. In 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street . 


ALUMINUM LEAD 


37.7% 363%: 28% 25.3% 18% 


used in automotive industry (United States) 


HARDWOOD 


Tie LUMBER 


NICKEL STEEL COPPER 


18% 15% 


fore, that cars of American design are making 
a wider appeal in all parts of the world. About 
76 per cent of the 34,950,915 cars registered in 
the world are American-owned. Almost 85 
per cent of all the cars manufactured last year 


were American-made.’ Our foreign sales of | 


cars in 1929 were approximately eight times as 


large as in 1921. They now rank first among 


American exports. 

The automotive industry has contributed 
to the expansion of other industries. It has 
developed new world markets for many of the 
basic raw materials used in the general field of 
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manufacturing. Into the hoppers of this in- 
dustry are fed most of the rubber, plate glass, 
alloy steel and leather, besides a large propor- 
tion of other raw materials produced in this 
country. : ; 

Its influence has been felt in modernizing. 
current methods of manufacture and organi- 
zation. It has demonstrated to other enter- 
prises the value of large-scale production, 
standardized procedure, laboratory tests, and 
scientific management. Bee a 

The increase in productivity per man hour 
in both the automotive and the rubber tire 
industries has been over 200 per cent as com- 
pared with conditions in 1914. The industry 
ranking next achieved’ an increase during the 
same period of scarcely more than one-third 
of this gain. 


The Sweeping Radius of the Motor Car 


Equally significant are the general tonic effects 
of anation on wheels. Radial expansion annuls 
rural isolation ‘and checks urban congestion. 
Suburbs expand.’ New lands are reclaimed. 
About $2,000,000,000 was spent in 1929 for 
street and highway construction. The total 


Financing the Automobile Industry 


BOND and stock financing by the automobile and-auto- 
mobile accessory companies of the United States during 
the five years from 1925. to 1929, inclusive, has aver- 
aged something over $100,000,000 annually—not a large 
total considering the rate of growth and present size 
of the industry. ; 

The automotive industry, as a matter of fact, has 
showh remarkable ability for meeting its financial needs 
through means other than public flotation of securities. 
Much of its growth, of course, has come through rein- 
vestment of profits.. Perhaps an even greater factor has 
been the practice among automobile manufacturers of 
contracting with outside companies for parts — thus 
virtually hiring a substantial part of the fixed and work- 
ingcapital necessary in the production ofcars, Similarly, 
automobile finance companies have given important 
assistance in financing sales at wholesale and retail, 
including a large volume of business on installment 
terms. . 

The automobile industry is still yodng. For the 
greater part of its early financing, it natutally turned 
to stock issues. In recent years its earning power has 
been: demonstrated, its fixed assets have greatly in- 
creased, and its important position in the industrial 
fabric is more widely recognized. Consequently, con- 
ditions surrounding the more firmly entrenched com- 
panies are much more favorable to the issuance of bonds. 


i 


Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Sgpart & Co. 
program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast to Coast network of 36 stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street .. +... .. AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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of surfaced rural highways now amounts to 
660,000 mile’. sy a 

The motor car has been an important factor 
in decentralizing our cities. Factories can be 
established-farther from centers of population, 
and thus can be located near raw materials and 
fuel supplies. Workers can live in comfort in 
friendly population units. They can enjoy in- 
dividual home ownership. Their children can 
have the advantages of outdoor life and natu- 
ral surroundings. 

The motor car has profoundly influenced 
agricultural methods. It takes the farmer 
about one-third as long to make his average 
round trip with a truck as it did with Old 
Dobbin. The tractor, big brother to the motor 


During 1929 the number 
of registrations in the world was 
34,950,915. Of this number,the 
UNITED STATES had 76% 
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HOUUIUOAUUUVUVOCOOULCUAUOUUA PEATE THAN 
UNITED STATES 26,634,210 


Yi prrcy, ° * 
mimi Great Britain__1,370.711 
nine Fr ance 1,265,841 


mun” _L Canada 1,169,445 
Oi Germany 609,030 
inne _£: Australia 570,000 
mnie _£: Argentina 358,625 


mO £ Italy 230,509 

4 Brazil 188,349 
me Be Spain 178,176 
te i: New Zealand 173,815 
(i As India 164,275 


car, easily and rapidly does Work that formerly 
required long hours and many hands; Cul- 
turally, too, the farmer has gained. The book 
wagon service of traveling libraries and the 
motor busses that feed consolidated schools 
have served to extend the intellectual radius 
of the modern farm. It is estimated that some 
45,000 American communities depend solely 
upon the motor bus and the truck for their 
transportation. 

Being rooted in the deepest needs and habits 
of the American people, and possessing inher- — 
ent stability and a sound financial framework, 
the automotive industry has come to be one of 


the nation’s important sources of prosperity, 
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- cuted by 


» gtitution. < 


_ On certificate from the Circuit Court of 


’ opinion of the court. 


- tentiary for a term of years. 
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Federal Court Decisions 


tight of Defendants to: Waive Trial 
_ By Constitutional Jury Is Sustained 


+ 


Consent Is Given 
By Parties to Suit 


Pcocecding Continuing to Fi- 
. nality With Panel of 
Eleven Valid 


The right of defendants, being prose- 
the United States to waive a 
trial by a;constitutional jury, with the 
consent of Government counsel and the 
sanction of the court, was upheld by the 
ion Court of the aged States 
pr. 14. 
According to the opinion, a rlember of 
a jury before whom three defendants 
were being tried for conspiracy to bribe 
&@ prohibition agent became ill a week 
after the trial began and wds unable to 
serve further as a juror. The defendants 
with the consent of Government counsel 
and the couyt agreed to proceed with the 
trial before‘the remaining 11 jurors. 
The Supreme Court held that the 
waiver was not in violation of the Con 


JOHN PATTON ET AL. 
Vv. 


Unrrep STATES 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 53. 


Appeals for the Eighth. Circuit. 


Ciaupe Nowiin (Jacop R. SPEILMAN 
nd M. M. THomMaAs on the briefs), for | 
atton et al.; Solicitor General 


Butte, Ropert P. REEDER and ERWIN 


stitution was adopted, is 
uestion. Those elements ( 
the jury should consist of 12: menf neither 
more nor less; (2) that the trial should 
be in the presence and under the super- 
intendence of a judge having power. to 
instruct them as to the law and advise 


open to 
) that 


them in respect. of the facts; and (3)° 


that the verdict should be unanimous. 
Proposition Called - 


Generally Admitted 


As to the first of these requisites, it is 
enough to cite Thompson v. Utah, 170 


Ay 343, 350, where this court Celi 


he conviction of a defendant charged 
with grand larceny by a jury of eight 
men, saying: 

“It must consequently be taken that 
the word ‘jury’ and the words ‘trial by 
jury’ were placed in the Constitution of 
the United States with reference to the 
meaning affixed to the:: in the law as 
it was in this country and in England 
at the time of the adopti-a of that in- 
strument; and that when Thompson com- 
mitted the offense of grand larceny in 
the Territory ¢f Utah—which was under 
complete jurisdiction of tke United 
States for all purposes of government 
and legislation—the sup’eme law of tue 
land required that he should be tried 
by a jury composed of not less than 12 
persons.’ ‘ 

The second requisite was expréssly 
dealt with tn Capital Traction Compafiy 
v. Hof, 174 U. g 1,. 13-16, where it is 
said: ° 

“‘Tria] by jury,’ in the primary and 
usual sense of the term at the common 
law and in the American~-tonstitutions, 


is not merely a trial by a jury of 12) 
CHARLES E. HucHes Ur. (Grorce C.| men before an officer vested with author-| stitutional question cannot thus be set- of the 


ity to cause them to be summoned and 
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State Boundaries 


Jury Panels a 


[Prescribed Number 
_ Depleted by Illness 
Guestion Said to Be Important 


As Matter of Conflict 
Long Undecided . 


when the cause was to be subniitted to 
them under the instructions of the court 


leannot operate to satisfy. the constitu- | D 


tional demand. At this point the trial 
| was incomplete, for the very essential 
| duty of having the jury deliberate upon 
|the evidence and agree upon a verdict 
respecting defendant’s guilt or innocence 
‘remained unperformed. Without the 
| verdict of a jury of 12 it cannot be said 
| to be a verdict of the jury required by 
| the Constitution. Such a verdict is illegal 
jand insufficient to support a judgment.” 
| We deem it unnecessary to cite other 
| Cases which deal with the problem from 
| the same point of view. 

A constitutional jury means 12 men 
as though that number ‘had been specifi- 
}cally named; and it follows that’ when 
reduced to 11 it ceases to be stich a jury 
| quite as effectively as though the num- 
{ber had been reduced to a single per- 
json. This conclusion seems self-evident, 
}and no attempt has been made to over- 
| throw it save by what. amounts to little 
|more than a suggestion that by re- 
| ducing the number of the jury to 11 or 
|10 the infraction*of the Constitation is 
slight, and the courts may be trusted 
|to see that the process of reduction shall 
not be unduly extended. But the con- 


|tled by the simple process of ascertain- 


N. GRISWOLD on the briefs), for the} empanelled, to administer oaths to them| ing that the infraction assailed is unim- 


United States. 
Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 14, 1930 
Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND delivered the 


The defendants (plaintiffs in error) 





were indicted in a Federal distritt court, 
chazged with conspiring to bribe‘a Fed-| 
eral prohibition agent, a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment in a Federal peni- 
A jury of | 
12 men was duly empaneled. The trial 
bégan on Oct. 19, 1927, and continued be- | 
fore the jury of 12 until Oct. 26 follow- | 
ing, at which time one of the jurors, be- | 
cause of severe illness, became unable | 
to serve further as a juror. Thereupon | 
it was stipulated in open court by the | 
Government and counsel for defendants, | 
defendants personally assenting thereto, | 
that the trial should proceed with the re- | 
maining eleven jurors. To this stipu- | 
lation the court cinsented after stating | 


» that the defendants and the Government | 


both were entitled to a constitutional | 
jury of 12, and that the absence of one 
juror would result in a mistrial unless | 
“both sides should waive all objections and | 
agree to a trial before the remaining 11 
jurors. Following this statement, the 
stipulation was renewed in open court 
by all parties. During the colloquy | 


_ counsel for defendants stated that he had 
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oT wen maeuatieoe 


personally conferred with all counsel | 


and with each of the defendants individu-| a jury trial, it is clear that a statute| 
which destroys this subst@mtial and es- | 
the trial of the case with the 11 jurors if | sential feature thereof is one abridging | 


ally, and it was the desire of all to finish | 


the defendants could waive the presence 
of the 12th juror. 


| Ne" Se for argument on Monday, Apr. 28. 


’ 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of 
United States 


Apr. 15 ; 

Present: ‘The Chief, Justice, Mr. Jus 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr, Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, and Mr. Justice Stone, 

Arnold C. Hanson of Washington, D. 
C.; Thomas K. O’Brien of New York; 
Charles B. Hosmer of Washington, D. 
C,; Russell M.. Everett of Newark, N. 
J.; Bernard Eugene Gilbert of Memphis, 
Tenn.; Annie L:; Treadwell 4 Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Harry B, Rook of New York} 
George Kerric Perkins, of Washington, 
. C.; Thomas J. Burke of Bismarck, 
N. Dak.; Loren A. Butts of Fresno, Calif.; 
David William Fletcher of Des Moines, 
Iowa; Emanuel M. Davidove of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Robert E. Hennay Jr. of San 
Antonio, Tex.; James H. Kane of Seattle, 
Wash.; Ebenezer L. Compere of Ham- 
burg, Ark.; William P. Ellis of Salem, 
Oreg.; M. E. Sanderson of Texarkana, 
Ark.; Elton L., Marshall of Chillicothe, 
Mo.; Thomas Bryan Miller of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; and Gomer Morgan of Scran- 
ton, Pa., were admitted to practice. 

The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the court: 

No. 732. United States of America, ap- 
pellant, v. James E. Farrar. In this se 
the court finds that probable jurisdiction 
has ‘been shown and the case is’ assigned 
| for argument following the hearing of case 
No. 555, United States’ v. Norris, heretofore 


the 


No. 364. Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of the State of North Dakota et al., ap- 
| pellants, v. Great Northern Railway Com- 
| pany et al. Leave granted to file brief of 
|the Alabama Public Service Commission 
et al., as amici curiae, with leave to coun- | 
sel for the appellees to file brief in reply 
within five days from this date. 

No. 364. Board of Railroad Commissioners 
State of North Dakota et al., appel- 
lants, vw. Great Northern Railway Company 
et al. Leave granted to file brief of the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission of the 








and to the constable in charge, and to | portant when compared with similar but | state of Minnesota, as amicus curiae, on 


|enter judgment and issue execution on 


| mgre serious infractions which might 


motion of Mr. John F. Bonner in that be- 


their verdict; but it is a trial by a jury! conceived. To uphold the voluntary re-| half, with leave to counsel for the appellees 


of 12 men, in the presence and under 
powered to instruct them on the law and 


on acquittal of a criminal charge) to set 
aside théir verdict if in his opinion it is 
against the law or the evidence. 
proposition has been so generally ad- 
mitted, and so seldom contested, that 


there has been little occasion for its dis- | 


tinct assertion.” . 
The third requisite was held essential 

in American Publishing Company v. 

Fisher, 166 U. S. 464, 468; Springville v. 


Thomas, 166 U. S. 707; Maxwell v. Dow, | 


176 U. S. 581,. 586. 
Common Law Beyond 


Legislative Department 


These common law elements are em- 
bedded in the constitutional provisions | 
above quoted, and are beyond the au-, 


thority of the legislative department to 
destroy or abridge. What was said by 
Mr. Justice Brewer in American Pub- 
lishing Company~v. Fisher, supra, with 
respect to the requirement of unanimity, 


is applicable to the other elements as | 


well: 
“Whatever may be true as to legisla* 
tion which changes any mere details of 


the right.” 
Any such attempt is vain and inef- 


| duction of a jury from 12 to 11 upon the 


|the superintendence of a judge em-| ground that the reduction—though it de- 


| stroys the jury of the. Constitution—is 


| to advise them on the facts, and (except| only a slight reduction, is not to inter: 


| pret that instrument but to disregard 
lit. It is not our province to measure 


|been contravened and ignore the viola- 
tion, if in our opinion, it is not, rela- 
tively, as bad as it might have been. 

We come, then, to the crucial inquiry: 
Is the effect of the constitutional provi- 
sions in respect of trial by jury to estab- 
lish a tribunal as a part of the frame of 
government, or only to guaranty to the 
accused the right to such a trial? If 
|the former, the question certifigd by the 
lower- court must, without more, be an-, 
swered in the negative. 

Defendants strongly rely upon the | 
language of this court in Thompson vy. | 
Utah, supra, at page 353: 

“It is said that the accused did not | 
object, until after verdict, to a trial jury 
composed of eight persons, and therefore 
he “should not be heard to say that his 
trial by such a jury wag in violation of | 
his constitutional rights. It is sufficient | 


one accused of felony, by_ comsent ex- 
| pressly given or by his silence, to au- 
|thorize a jury of only eight persons to 
ass upon the question of his guilt. The 
aw in force, when this crime was com- 
mitted, did not pice any. tribunal to 
|deprive him of his liberty, except one 
constituted of a court and a jury of 12) 


The trial was concluded on the follow- }fectual, whatever form it may take. See | persons.” 


ing day, and a verdict of guilty was ren- 
dered by the 11 jurors. Each of the de--| 
fendants was sentenced to terms of im-| 
prisonment in the penitentiary on the! 
several counts of the indictment. An 
appeal was taken to the circuit court of | 


persons. 
Question Certified 


By Lower Court 
The court below, being in doubt as to 
the law applicable to the situation thus 
presented, and desiring the instruction of 
this court, has certified the following 
question: 
“After the commencement of a trial 


in a Federal court before a jury of 12| other words,.an affirmative answer to | 


men upon an indictment charging a} 
crime, runishment for which may in- | 
volve a penitentiary sentence, if one | 
juror becomes ineapacitated and unable | 
to further proceed with his work as a| 
juror, can defendant or defendants and | 
the Government, through its official rep- | 
resentative in charge of the case, consent 
to the trial proceeding to a finality with 
11 jurors, and can defendant or defend- | 
ants thus waive the right to a trial and | 
verdict by a constitution jury of 12 
men?” 

The question thus submitted is one of | 
great importance, in respect of which | 
there are differences of opinion among | 
the various lower Federal and State | 
courts; but which this court thus far has | 
not been required definitely to answer. 


There are, however, statements in some 
of our former opinions which, if followed, 
would require a negative answer. These 
are referred to and relied upon by the 
defendants. 

The ‘Federal Constitution contains two 
provisions relating to the subject. 
ticle III, section 2, clause 3, provides: 

“The trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury; arf 
such trial shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been 
committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at 
such place or places as the Congress may 
by law have directed.” 


Trial by Jury Meaning 


Not Open to Question 


The Sixth Amendment provides: 

“In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused skall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to 
have. the assistance of counsel for his 
defense.” 

Passing for later consideration the 

mestion whether these provisions, al- 
though varying in language, should re- 
ceive the same interpretation, and 
whether taken together or separately the 
effect is to guaranty a right or establish 

. tribunal as an indispensable part of 

Government structure, we first in- 

uire what is embraced by the phrase 
“trial by jury.” 
"by jury as understood and applied at 
ommon law, and includes all the essen- 
elements as they were recognized in 
country and England when the Con- 
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That it means a trial | 





}mon-law jury of 12, 





jin the 


In re Debs, 158 U. S. 564, 594. 

The foregoing principles, while not 
furnishing a precise basis for an an- 
swer to the question here presented, 


have the useful effect of disclosing the | 


nature and scope of the’ problem, since 


a destruction of one of the essential 
elements has tthe effect of abridging the 
right in contravention of the Constitu- 
tion. It follows that we must reject 


waiver of a jury and consent to be tried 
by a less number than 12, and mast 
treat-both forms of waiver as in sub- 
stance amounting to the same thing. In 


the question certified logically requires 
the conclusion that a person charged 
with a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term of years may, consist- 


ently with the constitutional provisions | 


already quoted, waive trial by a jury of 
12 and consent to a trial by any lesser 
number, or by the court without a jury. 

We are not unmindful of the decisions 
of some of the State courts holding that 
it is competent for the defendant to 
waive the continued presence of a sihgle 
juror who has become unable to serve, 
while at the same time denying or doubt- 
ing the validity of a waiver of a consider- 
able ‘number of jurors, or of a jury al- 
together. See, for example, State v. 
Kaufman, 51 Iowa 578, 580, with which 
compare State v. Williams, 195 Iowa 374 
Commonwealth ex rel. Ross v. Eagan, 281 
Pa. 251, 256, with whith compare Com- 
monwealth v. Hall, 291 Pa. 341. But in 
none of these cases are we able to find 
any persuasive ground for the distinction. 

Other State courts, with, we think, 


Ar. | better reason, have adopted a contrary 
In State v. Baer, 103 Ohio St. 585, | 
a person charged with manslaughter had | 


view. 


been convicted by 11 jurtrs. The trial 
began with a jury of 12, but, one of the 
jurors becoming incapable of service, the 
trial was concluded with the remaining 
11. In disposing of the case, the State 


;supreme court thought it necessary to 


consider the broad question (p. 589): 


|“* * * * whether the right of trial by jury, 


as guaranteed by section 5 and 10 of the 
bill of rights, can be waived.” After an 
extensive review of the authorities and a 
discussion of the question on principle, 
the court concluded that since it was per- 
missible for an accused person to plead 
guilty and thus waive any trial, he must 
necessarily be able to waive & jury trial. 


Situation in Wisconsin 


Case Is Described 


In Jennings v. State, 144 Wis. 307, 309, 
where, again, a juror during the trial 
was excused from service because of ill- 
ness, and the case was continued and 
concluded before the remaining 11, the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin also dis- 
posed of the case as involving the power 
of the defendant to waive a jury alto- 
gether, saying: 

It seems necessarily to follow that if 


|@ person on trial in a criminal.case has 


no power to waive a jury he has no right 
to be tried by a less number than a com- 
and when he puts 
himself on the country it requires a jury 
of 12 to comply with the demands of 
the constitution, The fact that the jury 
instant case had the required 
number of 12 up to the stage in the trial 


| Statement Is Not 
| Held to Be Authoritative 


But this statement, though positive in| 
|form, is not authoritative, The case in- 


appeals on the ground that the defend- | they demonstrate the unassailable in- volved the validity of a statute dispens- 
ants had no power to waive their consti- | tegrity of the establishment of trial by | ing with the common law jury of 12 
tutional right to a trial by a jury of 12] jury in all its parts, and make clear that | and providing for trial by a jury of} 


|eight. There was no contention that the 
| defendant, Thompson, had consented to 
the trial, but only that he had not ob- 
| jected until after verdict. The effect of 


|in limine the distinction sought to be | an express consent on his part to a trial 
| made between the effect of a complete} by a jury of eight was not involved— 


| indeed he had been silent only under con- 
| straint of the statute—and what the 
court said in respect of that matter is, 
obviously, an obiter dictum. 

Defendants also cite as supporting 
their contention two decisions of Federal 
cireuit courts of appeal, namely, Low 
v. United States, 169 Fed. 86; and Dick- 
inson v. United States, 159 Fed. 801. 

In the first of these cases the opinion, 
rendered by Judge Lurton, afterwards a 
justice of this court, definitely holds that 
the waiver of trial of a crime by jury 
involves setting aside the tribunal con- 
stituted by law for that purpose and the 
substitution by consent of one unknown 
to the law, and that this cannot be done 


+|by consent of the accused and the dis- 


trict attorney. “Undoubtedly,” the opin- 
ion concludes, “the accused has a right 
to waive everything which pertains to 
form and much which is of the structure 
of a trial. But he may not waive that 
which concerns both himself and the 
- lic, nor any matter which involves 
undamentally the jurisdiction of the 
court. The Jurisdiction of the court to 
pronounce a judgment or conviction for 
|crime, when there has been a plea of 
}not guilty, rests upon the foundation of 


the judgment is void.” This is strong 
language from a judge whose opinion is 
entitled to gre&t respect. 

In the second case, involving the com- 
pletion of a trial by consent with a jury 
of, 11 persons, substantially the same 
was held; but in a scholarly and though- 
ful dissenting opinion, Judge Aldrich 
reviews the common law practice upon 
the subject antedating the Constitution, 
and in the course of his opinion, after 
referring to Article III, section 2, and 
the Sixth Amendment, says (pp. 818-814, 
820-821): 


Aim of Constitutional 
Safeguards Is a Fair Trial 


“The aim of the constitutional safe- 
guards in question is a full, fair, and 
public trial, and one which shall rea- 
sonably and in all substantial ways safe- 
fesrd the interests of the State and the 
ife and liberty of accused parties. 
Whether the idea is expressed in words 
or not, as is done in some of the bills 
of rights and constitutions, a free and 
a trial only means a trial as free and 
fair as the lot of humanity will admit. 

“All will doubtless agree, at least the 
unquestioned authority is that way, that 
these protective provisions of the Con- 
stitution are not so imperative that an 
accused shall be tried by jury when he 
desires to plead guilty; or that his triai, 
in the event of trial, shall be held in- 
valid for want of due process of law, 
based upon the ground that he was not 
confronted with his witnesses when he 
had waived’ that constitutional right and 








\. 


to say that it was not in the power of | 


a verdict by a jury. Without that basis } 


to file byief in reply withim five days from 
this ‘date. 

No. 6180. Pittsburgh and West Virginia 
Railway Company, appellant, v. The United 
States of America et al. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. H. H. Hoppe for appellants. 
The court declined to hear further argu- 


This | the extent to whieh the Constitution has, ment. 


No. 468. Emmett Cochran, W. M. Guice 
Jr. et al., appellants, v. Louisiana State 
Board of Edueation et al. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Challen B. Ellis for the ap- 
pellants. The court declined to heer 
further argument. 

No. 840. The United States of America, 
petitioner, v. Nelson B. Updike et al. 
Argued by Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Francis A. Brogan and Mr. Alfred G. Ellick 
for the respondents. 

No. 344. Charles A. Corliss, petitioner, 
v. Frank K. Bowers, as collector, etc, Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. Joseph M. Hart- 
field for the petitioner. } 

Adjourned until Apr. 16 at 12 o'clock} 
when the day call will be: Nos. 344, 345, 
363,. 364, 368, 870, 372 (373 and 374), 375, | 
389, and 390. 


consented to the use of depositions; or 
because he had not had cmpulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor when he had ‘waived that; or be- | 
cause he had not had the assistance of 
counsel when he had intelligently refused 
such constitutional privilege and insisted 
upon the right, to go to trial without 
counsel; or upon the ground that he had 
not had a speedy trial when he had peti- 
tioned the court for delay; or that his 
trial was not public when he had con- 
sented to, or silently acquiesced in, a 
trial in a courthouse with a capacity of 
holding only 12 members of the public 
rather than 1,200. 

“Beyond question, the right of an ac- 
cused im a case like this to have 12 jurors 
throughout is so far absolute as a con- 
stitutional right that he may have it by 
claiming it, or ¢ven by withholding con- 
sent to proceed without that number, and 
doubtless, under a constitutional gov- 
ernment like ours, the interests of the 
community so far enter into any inci- 
dental departure from that number, Jn 
the course of the trial, as to requfre the 
discretionary approval of the court, and 
that the’ proper representative of the 
government should join the accused in 
consent, * * * 

“It is probable that the history and 
debates of the constitutional convention 
will not be found to sustain the idea that { 
the constitutional safeguards in question 
| were in any sehse established as some- | 
thing necessary to protect the State or 
the community from the supposed dan- 
ger that accused parties would waive 
away the interests which the Govern- 
jl has in their liberties, and go to 

ail, 

“There is not now, and never was, any 
practical danger of that. Such a theory, 
at least in its application. to modern 
American conditions, is based more upon 
tseless fiction than upon reason. And 
when the idea of giving countenance to 
the right of waiver, as something neces- 
sary to a reasonable protection of the 
rights and liberties of accused, and as 
something intended to be practical and 
useful in the administration of the rights 
of the parties, has been characterized as 
involving innovation ‘highly dangerous,’ 
it would, as said by Judge Seevers in 
State v. Kaufman, 51 Iowa, 578, 581, 2 
N. W. 275, 277, 833 Am, Rep. 148, ‘have 
been much more convincing and satis- 
factory if we had been informed why it 
would be highly dangerous.’ * * * 

“Traced to its English origin, it would 
probably be found, so far as the right 
of waiver was there withheld from ac- 
cused parties, that in a very large sense 
the reason for it was that conviction 
of crime, under the old English system, 
operated to outlaw and to attaint the 
blood and to work a forfeiture of official 
titles of inheritance, thus affecting the 
rights of third parties. 

“In every substantial sense our con- 
stitutional prevanene in respect to jury 
trials in criminal cases are forthe pro- 
tection of the interests of the accused, 
and as such they may, in a limited and 
guarded measure, be waived by the 
party sought to be benefited.” 

The record of English and colonial 
jurisprudence antedating the Constitu- 
tion will be searched in vain for evi- 
dence that trial by jury in criminal cases 
was regarded as a part of the structure 
of government, as distinguished from a 
right or privilege of the accused. On 
the contrary, it uniformly was regarded 
as a valuable privilege bestowed upon 
the person accused of crime for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding him against the 
oppressive power of the king and the 
| enieney or partial judgment of the 
court. hus Blackstone, who held trial 
by jury both in civil and criminal cases 
in such esteem that he called it “the 
glory of the English law,” nevertheless 
looked upon it as a “privilege® albeit 
“the most transcendent privilege which 
any subject can enjoy.” Book III, p. 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Constitutional Law—Judicial Functions— 

A jury of only 11 instead of the 12 members guaranteed to an accused by 
the Oonstitution will not be upheld upon the ground that the reduction is 
only slight, since it is not the province of the court to measure the extent to 
which the Constitution has been contravened and ignore the violation, if 
in its option, it is not, relatively, as bad as it might have been.—Patton 
et.al. v. United States. (Sup. Ct.'U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 502, Apf. 16, 1980. 


Courts—United States Courts—Jurisdiction—Trial of Accused Who Has 
Waived Trial by Jury— 

Federal courts have jurisdiction to try defendants Without juries where 
the defendants have waived their right to the trial by jury guaranteed them 
by the Federal Constitution —Patton et al. v. United States. (Sup. Ct. U. S.) 
V U.S. Daily, 502, Apr. 16, 1930. 


Fish—Regulation of Fishing—Statutory Provisions—Validity— 

A State may regulate or prohibit fishing within its waters and in order 
to enforce statutes designed for that purpose, it may prohibit the posses- 
sion of special instruments of violation, such as nets, traps or seines withou: 
violating the Fourteenth Amendment, regardless of the time~of acquisition 
or of lawful intentions on the part of a particular possessor.—Miller v. Mc- 
Laughlin. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V Uv S. Daily, 502, Apr. 16, 1930. 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders of Commission—Right of Ship- 
pers Deprived of Competitive Advantage to Complain of Finding— 

Where the Interstate Commeree Commission found that rates on cotton 
shipped to ports were ynduly preferential to water-front shippers as against 
uptown and interior shippers and ordered a readjustment of rates, and the 
United States district court, in consolidated suits by water-front shippers 
and by carriers, sustained the Commission’s order, and the carriers did not 
appeal from the court’s decree but established the prescribed rate adjust- 
ment, the shippers, on appeal, could not complain of the Commission’s find- 
ing as to the preferential character of the old rates, since such shippers, 
though deprived of a competitive advantage by the equalization of rates, 
had not suffered a violation of any independent right which they could have 
made the basis of a separate suit, and the’issue of undue ‘prejudice had be- 
come moot, and shippers’ remedy, if new rates were unreasonable or unjust, 
was the proceeding provided therefor by the interstate commerce act.— 
Alexander Sprunt & Son, Inc., et al. v. United States et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.) 
—V U. S. Daily, 503, Apr. 16, 1930. 


Jury—Criminal Prosecutions—Waiver of Jury Trial— 
An accused, with the consent of Government counsel and the sanction 
of the court, may waive a trial by a jury of 12 members notwithstanding the 


Constitution, article 3, section 2, clause 3, and amendment 6, providing for’ 


such a trial, since the Constitution does not make-.such a jury an integral 
art of the court, but merely cOnfers upon the accused a right which he may 
‘orego at his election, but the court, in sanctioning such waiver, must exercise 
a sound and advised discretion, with an eye to avoid unreasonable or undue 
departures from trials by juries, or from any of the essential elements 
thereof, and with a caution increasing in degree as the offenses dealt with 
increase in gravity—Patton et al. v. United States, (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U.S. 
Daily, 502, Apr. 16, 1930. 


States—Reélations to Adjoining States—Regulation of Fishing in River 
Forming Boundary Between States— 

Where the middle of a river forms the boundary between two States, 
each State may legislate with respect to fishing in the part of the river 
within. its. own territorial limits, although one State is granted concurrent 
jurisdiction with the other on such river.—Miller v. McLaughlin. (Sup. Ct. 
*U. S)—V U.'S. Daily, 502, Apr. 16, 1930. 


War Risk Insurance—Actions on Policies—Disagreements Permitting Suits— 
. Disagreement as to Claim for Reinstatement— 

The provision of the World War veterans’ act (U.S. C., Title 38, Sec. 445), 
providing for suits in United States district courts in the event of disagree- 
ment as to claims under contracts of insurance between the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau and persons claiming under such contracts of insurance, 
does not authorize the district courts to hear suits seeking to compel the 
reinstatement of lapsed insurance since any right to reinstatement flows 
ffom the statute. (U.S. C., Title 38, Sec. 515) and not from any under- 
taking expressed in the contract of insurance.—Meadows v. U. S. (Sup. 
Ct. U. §.)—V U-S. Daily, 505, Apr. 16, 1930. 


‘War Risk Insurance—Reinstatement of Policy—Finality,of Decision of Di- 
‘rector of Veterans’ Bureau as to Total Disability of Applicant— 

Whether an applicant, seeking reinstatement of lapsed insurance issued 
under the war risk insurance act (U. S. Code, Title 38, Sec. 515) was totally 
and permanently disabled at the time of making such application, js purely 
a question of fact which the director of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, under that act, is authorized to determine and his decision is final 
and conclusive.—Meadows v. United States. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 
505, Apr. 16, 1930. 


War Risk Insurance—Actions on Policies—Judgments for Payment of Future 
Installments—Authority to Render Such Judgment— 

Judgment may not be entered against the United States for the amounts 
of war risk insurance installments maturing after action on the war risk 
insurance policy was instituted —United States v. Worley. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 505, Apr. 16, 1930. 


War Risk Insurance—Liability of United States—Interest on Unpaid In- 
stallments— 

Interest is not allowable agaist the United States upon monthly war risk 
insurance installments from the date they are found to be due, sincé the 
war risk insurance act of 1917 does not provide for the payment of any 
interest on past due installments and there is nothing in the conduct of the 
United States in respect to life and disability insurance from which an agree- 
ment on its part to pay interest may be reasonably implied.—United States 
v. Worley. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 505, Apr. 16, 1930. 


War Risk Insurance—Liability of United States—Costs—Expenses Incident 
to Suits on Policies— . 

Costs may not be awarded generally against the United States in an action 
on a war risk insurance policy, from accumulated funds in the hands of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, if any, available for that purpose, since, there being no 
statute directly authorizing it, courts will not give judgment against the 
United States for costs and expenses.—United States v. Worley. (Sup. 
Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 505, Apr. 16, 1930. 


War Risk Insurance—Liability of United States—Interest on Unpaid In. 
stallments— sates 

In an action brought to recover for permanent: total disability on a war 
risk insurance policy, a judgment for the amount of accrued installments, 
directing that the judgment bear interest until paid was properly reversed 
since interest cannot be had against the United States'in the absence of 
statutory provision—Jackson v, United States. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 505, Apr. 16, 1930. ; 


Attorney and Marshal 


| the use of such nets and seines,” 
| of Iowa (1927),section 1747. 


Proceedings 
—of the— 
Court of Claims of the 
United States 


April 15 ? 

Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, and Thomas S. 
Williams, Associate Judges. 

Admitted ~to practice: Lucien H. 
Mercier. i 

Cases argued and submittéd: F-93, United 
Profit Sharing Corp., by Messrs. E. F. Spitz 
and Carter Hall for plaintiff, and Hon. 
Charles B. Rugg, for defendant; F-109, 
Purity Cross, Inc., by Mr, Thos, G. Haight 
for plaintiff, and Mr, J. R. Anderson for 
defendant; J-350, Associated Furniture 
Corp., by Mr, Thos. G. Haight for plaintiff, 
and Mr. Arthur J. Iles for defendant; H-520, 
The Atlantic Refining Co., by Mr. A. S. 
Lisenby for plaintiff, and Mr, C. R, Pollard 
for defendant; H-228, Kingan & Co., suc- 
cessors, éte., by Mr. Payl F. Myers for 
plaintiff, and Mr. C. R. Pollard for defend- 
ant; J-48, Anna Dawson Howard, wy, Mr. 
Wm. A. Foley for plaintiff, and Mr..H. H. 
Rice for defendant; J-49, Mattie Foley 
Howard, by Mr. Wm. A. Foley for plaintiff, 
and Mr. H. H. Rice for defendant. 

Trial calendar for Apr. 16: D-40, Stand- 
ard Dredging Co.; J-670, Utah Power & 
Light Cg.; J-196, The Penna. R. R. Co.; 
K-1838, N. W. Barb Wire Co.; E-125, Jute 
Industries, Ltd.; E-331, Jas. Shewan & Sons, 
Ltd.; J-414, Nellie Orr; D-853, Truscon 
Steel Co.; E-96, Wheeling Steel Corp. 


879. And Judge Story, -*riting at a time 
when the adoption of the Constitution 
was still in the memory of men then liv- 
ing, speaking of trial by jury in crimi- 
nal cases, said: 
To be continued in the issue of 
Apr, 17. ; 


Appointed by President 


President Hoover.on Apr. 15 sent to 
the Senate for conftrmation nominations 
as follows: 

To be United States Attorney, district 
of Nebraska: Charles E. Sandall, of Ne- 
braska, vice Kinsler, term expired. 

To be United States marshal, middle 
district off Pennsylvania: Robert M. Vail, 
of Pennsylvania, vice Glass, term ex- 
pired. 


Journal of the. 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


April 15, 1930 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Russell M. Everett of Newark, N. J., 
and Stuart S. Janney of Baltimore, Md., 
were admitted to practice. 

Customs 

No. 3282« United States v. J. H. Cottman 
& Co, Phosphate rock. Argued by Mr. 
Oscar Spetecdter for appellant, by Mr. 
Stuart 8. Janney and Mr. Jesse P. Craw- 
ford for appellee, and by Mr. L. R. Mason, 
amicus curiae. 

No. 8289. Jett & Company v: United 
States. Chemical machines—textile ma- 
ehinery. Mr. Addison §. Pratt granted 
leave to file brief as amicus curiae. 

No. 3267, Mayers et al v. E..F. Bendler 
and United States. Nassak diamond. Argued 
by Mr. Addison 8S. Pratt for appellant, and 
by Judge Marion De Vries for E. F. Bend- 
ler, appellee. 

No. 3306, United States v. Hamburgers. 
Hats, trimmed. Sogned by Mr. Charles D. 
Lawrence for appellant, and submitted on 
brief by appellee. 

‘ ‘ 
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Constitutional Rights 


Nebraska Is Upheld 
In Enforcing Fishing 
Statutes on Border 


Supreme Court Holds Juris- 
‘diction Extends Only to 
-That Part of River Near- 

est to State 


The State of Nebraska may prohibit 
fishing with fets, traps or seines in the 
waters, within its territory, of a river, 
the center of which forms the bundary 
lice between Nebraska and ‘Iowa, and 
may prohibit the possession of traps, 
nets or seines which might be used in 
violation of such-statutes, according to 
a decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States Apr. 14. ~ 

Although Iowa, upon its admission 
into the Union was granted concurrent 
-jurisdiction over rivers forming the 
boundary between it and adjacent States, 
| the court held that Nebraska might regu- 
| late fisting on its side of the river 
without the concurrence of Iowa. 


WILLIAM MILLER 
v. 
H. J. McLAvGHLIN, SECRETARY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 261. 
On a writ of certiorari to the Nebraska 
Supreme Court. 
Seymour L. SMITH and A. HENRY WAL- 
TER, for the/petitioner; Attorney Gen- 
eral of Nebraska, C. A. SORENSEN 


(GEORGE W. Ayres on the brief), for 
the respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 14, 1930 


Mr. Justice BRANDEIS delivered the 
| Opinion of the court. 

The middle of the channel of the Mis- 
souri River is the boundary line between 
the States of Nebraska and Iowa. Act of 
Apr. 19, 1864, chapter 59, section 2, 13 
Stat. 47; Act of Aug. 4, 1846, chapter 82, 
9 Stat. 52. A Nebraska statute pro- 
hibits the taking of “any fish except 
minnows from the waters within the 
| State of Nebraska with: nets, traps or 
seines,” and made the possession of these 
junlawful “except as authorized by the 
department of agriculture.” Laws of 
Nebraska (1927), chapter 126, section 10, 
pages 343-4, 

An Iowa statute provides: “It shall be 
lawful for any person to take from the 
Mississippi or Missouri rivers within the 


| jurisdiction of this State any fish with 


nets or seines upon procuring from the 
State game warden an annual license fo 


Oya 


Writ Is Granted 
Miller, a resident of Nebraska, brought 
this suit in a court ofthat State, on be- 
half of himself and others similarly situ- 
ated, to enjoin the enforcement of the 
Nebyaska statute. Its secretary of the 
department of agriculture and chief game 
warden were joined as defendants. Mille 
alleges that he has in his possession nets 
traps, and seines purchased by him prior 
to the enactment of the law; that they 
are used exclusively in taking fish from 
the Missouri River; that he plans to use 
them on the Iowa side; and that the de- 
fendants are threatening to prevent their 
use by enforcing the statute, 


He claims that, in the absence of con- 


; currence by Iowa, Nebraska is powerless 
| to prohibit the fishing, even in that part 


of the Missouri River which is within its 
own boundaries, because, on admitting 
Iowa into the Union, Congress had 
granted it “concurrent jurisdiction on 
** * every ** * river bordering on 
the saitt State of Iowa, so far as the said 
river[s] shall form a common boundary 
| to said State, and any other State * * *.” 
Act of Mar.,3, 1845, chapter 48, section 
3, 5 Stat. 742, 743. He asserts that, in 


[Continued on Page 7, Column. 6.] 
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Land syndicate—Fraud inducing persons 
to join—Liability— 

A person who induced others to join} 
with him in the organization of a syndi- 
cate to purchase land by false representa- 
tions that he was going into the syndi- 
cate upon an equal basis with the other 
members, when in fact he was to receive 
a commission of which the others had no 
knowledge, was liable to the others for 
their share of the secret profit he re- 
ceived and for the damages incurred by 
reason of his fraud. 

Fitch v.* Ingalls et al.; Mass, Sup. 
Jud. Ct. 


Lease—Necessity of lessor’s signature— | 


A written declaration of a person that | 
he has leased described premises for a 
specified term from certain persons which 
was not signed by such persons as lessors 
did not constitute a lease and did not bind 
the person who signed the declaration, 
since an instrument to constitute a lease 
must be signed by the lessor. 

+ Moore et al. v. Brandenburg; Ky. Ct. | 
of Appls. . 


Mortgages — Foreclosure — Rights of | 

stockholders—Duties required to set aside 

oreclosure— ea 
An intervening stockholder of a mining | 


set aside a decree of foreclosure of the 
mining sropaeer under a mortgage secur- 
ing bondholders, and an order confirming 
a sale made in pursuance of the fore- 
closure on the ground that the directors 
of the corporation owning bonds secured 
by the mortgage acted in fraud of stock- 
holders by permitting default in an in- 
terest payment and consenting to fore- 
closure when the corporation had suffi- 
cient funds to pay the installment of 
interest then due, in acting for the cor- 
poration, must offer to do equity, as a 
condition of invoking the power of the 
court of equity to grant the relief sought, 
and tender or pay or offer to have the 
corporation pay the interest installment, 
as a condition of avoiding the accelera- 
tion of the principal of the ‘mortgage, 
and may in that case stand upon the 
_ terms of the mortgage and bonds which 
fix the time for the return of the bor- 
rowed money, or must as a condition of 
avoiding the“mortgage and the bonds for 
fraud, pay or tender the amount loaned 
thereon, or offer on behalf of the cor- 
poration to have the property thereof, 
so far as needed, applied to the debt | 
which in the event of the invalidating of 
the mortgage equitably becomes at once 
due and payable. 
Friedrichsen v. Guaranty Trust, Co. of | 
Ni Yi -et ali; C0. A. 9 


Mortgages—Foreclosure—Sale of prop- | 
erty without right of redemption— 

In decreeing a sale of mining property | 
in receivership under a mortgage provid- 
ing that the sale of the property should 
be made without the right of redemption, 
a court of equity, regardless of a stat- 
ute permitting redemption, may order the 
vproperty sold without. the right of re- 
demption, where -the trustee under the- 
mortgage and the mining corporation 
agree to such an order, and where it is 
apparent that the property would not be 
bid in at the sale, except unconditionally. 
} Friedrichsen v. Guaranty Trust Co. of | 
N. Y. et al.; C.C. A. 9. 


Motor vehicles—Registration—Failure of 
seller to give notice of transfer—Liabil- 
ity for purchaser’s negligence— 

An owner of a truck who sold it with- 
out sending to the register the registra- 
tion certificate, with notice of the trans- 
fer, a& required by a statute, and who 
transferred the certificate and the plates 
to the purchaser, on the _ purchaser’s 
promise to send the certificate and the 
required notice to the register, and who 
did not know that the purchaser failed 
to comply with his promise and proceeded 
to use the truck with the original plates 
and under the original registration, was 
not liable for damage caused by the 
purchaser in-operating the truck, since 
his failure to return the certificate and 
give the required notice was not a cause 
of and had not contributed to the wrong- 
ful act of the purchaser. 

Fulton v. Kaler et al.; Mass. Sup. | 
Jud. Ct. F 


Receivers — Expenditures —Preservation® 
of mining’ property— 

The right of a court of equity to pre- 
serve mining property in receivership 
by authorizing expenditures by the re- 
ceiver for pumping the mine, at the re- 
quest of bondholders, and of the directors 
of the corporation in receivership, can- 
not well be questioned by a stockholder 
seeking te intervene on behalf of the 
corporation, who offérs no other solution 
of the problem presented by the waters 
threatening to destroy the mine. 

Friedrichsen v. Guaranty Trust Co. of 
N.Y. et al.; COC. A. 9. 


Vendor’s Lien—Recital in note but not 
in deed— 

Where a-note for an interest in land 
recited that it was secured by a lien on 


« 








@ ‘the land, the vendor’s lien was good as 


against the vendee or volunteers under 
him, although the deed did not mention 
the lien, ~ 

Ford Jr. et al.v. Ford Sr.’s Executor; 
Ky. Ct. of Appls. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Aliens——Admission as nonimmigrants un- 
der treaty of commerce and navigation— 

An alien, subject of Japan, who is the 
editor of a Japanese newspaper pub- 
lished in San Francisco and distributed 
locally, but who is not the proprietor or 
publisher of such paper, is “ar alien en- 
titled to enter the United States solely 
to carry on trade under and in pursuance 
of the provisions of a present existing 
treaty of commerce and navigation’— 
the treaty of commerce and navigation of 
Feb. 21, 1911, between the United States 
and Japan—within the meaning of section 
a6) of the immigration law of 1924 (U. 
§, C, tit. 8, sec. 208); and the wife of 
such alien is entitled to admission as a 
nonimmigrant. 

Kumanomido »v. Nagle, etc.; C.C. A. 9. 


Aliens—N onimmigrants—Persons engag- 
ag in trade or commerce— 
he right to enterethe United States 

asa nonimmigrant under a treaty of 
commerce and navigation, under the pro- 
visions of section 8(6) of the immigra- 
tion law of 1924, is not confined to those 
who engage or intend to engage in for- | 
eign conmmerce, unless, ‘of course, the 
treaty confines the rights therein granted 
to those so ‘engaged. 

Kumanomido v. Nagle, ete.; C. C, A. 9. 


Courts—United States courts—Jurisdic- 
ion—F ral questions— 
VR suit seeking to enjoin the erection 


|} On appeal from the Dist 


| front. 


Right of Shippers to 


When Carriers Did Not Ap peal Denied 


Supreme Court Upholds I. C. C. Order for Readjustment 
Because Water-front Cotton Men Had Advantage 


A finding of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that rates on cotton shipped 
to ports were unduly preferential to 


| water-front shippers, as against uptown 


and interior shippers was not subject to 
an attack by water-front shippers on 
their appeal from a decree of the district 


court sustaining the Commission’s order | 


for readjustment of the rates, where the 
carriers had not appealed from the de- 
cree and had established the neW rates, 
according to a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court of Apr. 14. 

The water-front shippers, though de- 
prived ¢f a competitive advantage, had 
no _ individual rights which had been 
violated, the court held. The new rate 
structure filed by the carriers did not 
concern such shippers, unless unreason- 
able or unjust, in which case their rem- 
edy, according to the court, was to com- 
plain thereof in a proceeding before the 
Commission, * 


ALEXANDER SPRUNT & SON, INC, ET AL. 
Vv. 
Unitep STATES ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 19. F 
yict Court for 
s the Southern District of Texas. 
JOHN W. Davis and R. C. FULBRIGHT, 
for the appellants; J. STANLEY PAYNE 


(Solicitor General CHARLES E. HUGHES | 
Jr., George C. BUTTE and DANIEL W.| 
KNOWLTON on the briefs), for the ap-| 
Reep (MART H.} 
Royston and C. B. CocHRaAN on the} 


peilees; ALBERT L. 


briefs), for the intervenors. 
Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 14, 1930 


Mr. Justice BRANDEIS delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
entered, on Apr. 4, 1927, an order directed 
to the railroads operating in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas amd Louisiana, which 
required them to remove, in a manner 
prescribed, undue prejudice and prefer- 
ence caused by their rates on cotton 
shipped from interior points to Houston 
and other ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Application of Rates on Cotton to Guif 
Ports, 100 I. C. C. 159; 123 1.C. C. 685. 


Two suits, under the act of June 18, 1910, | 


chapter 309, 36 Stat. 539, as amended by 
urgent deficiencies act of Oct, 22, 19138 
chapter 32; 38 Stat. 208, 220, were 


promptly brought in the Federal court for | 
southern Texas, to enjoin the enforce-| 


ment of the order and to set it aside. 

The first suit was brought by Alex- 
ander Sprunt & Son, Inc, and others 
interested in cotton’ compresses and ware- 
houses located at wharves on the water- 


rail carriers, 
the consent of the parties, ordered con- 
solidated as a single cause with a single 
record. The consolidated case was heard 
by three pigs An. interlocutory 
junction issucd. Upon final hearing, the 
district court sustained the 
of~ the order; dissolved the injunction; 
and entered a decree dismissing the biils. 
23 F. (2d) 874. 


Railroads Established 
Prescribed Adjustment 


None of the “carriers appealed from 
the decree, Acquiescing in the decision 
of the district court, and in the order 
of the Commission, the railroads 
promptly established the prescribed rate 
adjustment; and it is now in force!’ This 
appeal was taken by Alexander Sprunt 
& Son, Inc, and those shippers and as- 
‘sociations of shippers which had joined 
below as coplaintiffs in the bill filed by 
it. No stay of the decree pending the 
appeal was granted or sought. And no 
railroad was made a party to the pro- 
ceedings on the appeal. At the argu- 
ment, this court raised the preliminary 
question whether there is any substan- 
tive ground for appeal by the shippers 
alone, In order to answer that- ques- 
tion, a fuller statement is necessary of 
the matter in controversy before the 
Commission and of the terms of the or- 
der entered by it. 

From interior points in Texas, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas to the 
several ports on the Gulf of Mexico 
there were on all the , railroads two 
schedules of rates on cottoi—the do- 
mestic¢ or city-delivery rates and the ex- 
port or ship-side rates.” The latter were, 
prior to the entry of the order com- 
plained of, 3 or 3.5 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than the former. All rates per- 
mit concentration and compression in 
transit and include free switching, to 
and from the warehouses and com- 
presses.' 2 

Complaint was made that in applying 
these rates the railroads unjustly dis- 
criminated against other shippers and in 
favor of Alexander Sprunt & Son, Inc. 
and other owners of warehouses and 
compresses at the wharves, by applying 
the domestic rates on shipments to their 


plants of cotton intended for export or| 


for transshipment by vessel coastwise. 


It was, sought to justify this practice on; 


the ground that the conditions which had 
led to charging the )jigher rate for ex- 
port cotton were absent in the case of 
these water-front plants. 


Adjustment of Rates 


Found Unduly Prejudicial 


The difference of about 3.5 cents per 
100 pounds between the tlomestic and the 
export rates is approximately equal to 
the cost of transporting the cotton, by 
dray or by switching, from up-town con- 
centrating and high density compressing 
Plants in the ports to abip-sidee This 
difference served to equalize rates as be- 
tween the up-town plants and the inte- 
rior plants. Louisiana Cotton, 46 I. C. C. 
451; Galveston Commercial Asso. v. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 77 I. C. C. 
888. In 1921, and later, warehouses and 
high density compressing-plants were 
located at the water-front, almost within 
reach of the ship’s tackle, From these 
plants, there was no need of local trans- 
portation by dray or switching, to ship- 
side. The lower domestic rates were ac- 


NN, aD 


of a bridge over a navigable stream 
which is the boundary line between two 
States, and the erection of which bridge 
had been authorized by Congress a 
approved by the Secretary of War, an 
with respect to which bridge the United 
States retains certain rights and privi- 
leges, and which bridge is a post road, 
raises a question under the laws of the 
United States bringing the case within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 
Bellaire, Benwood and Wheeling Ferry 
Co. v, Interstate Bridge Co; CC. C. Ag 4. 


The second, by the Texas & New| 
Orleans Railroad Company and other | 
The two cases were, with | 


in-| 


validity | 
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Freight Rates 


Protest New Rates 


| cordingly applied on cotton shipped to 
them, even though intended for export. 

This practice gave to the water-front 
plants an obvious advantage over those 
located up-town in the ports and “over 
those located in the interior. Wide- 
spread complaint of undue prejudice and 
preference led the Commission to insti- 
tute, upon its own motion, a general in- 
vestigation concerning the lawfulness of 
the practices of the carriers in connéc- 
tion with the application of the city de- 
livery and ship-side rates, with a view 
{to determining, among other things, 
| “whether any change should be made in 
existing tariff regulations or rates in 
order to avoid or remove such undue 
preference, if any, that results or may 
result in favor of said water-front ship-| 
pers or localities.”* Practically all the 
| railroads operating in the four south- 
western States were made respondents 
to that proceeding, 

After extended hearings, the Commis- 
sion found that the existing adjustment 
of rates‘to ports was unduly prejudicial 
to the warehouses and compresses. up- 
| town and in the interior; that it was 

| unduly preferential of those at the water | 
| front; and that the rates should be re- 
| adjusted so that one rate would apply 
| for all deliveries within the usugl switch- 
ing limits of the respective ports, except 
that the export rates should be made 
higher than the. domestic rates ‘by an 
amount equal to the wharfage. The Com- 
mission didnot, at first, specify the par- 
ticular rate adjustment to be established 
to accomplish the result directed. 

Without inquiring into the reasonable- | 
ness of the rates, it stated that the 
equality of treatment might be. effected | 
by any readjustment which would pre- 
serve, but not increase, the carriers’ rev-| 
enues. 100 I. C. C. 159, 167. But upon 
reopening the proceeding, pursuant to 
| petitions therefor, the Commission pre-| 
scribed specifically what the rate adjust-| 
ment should be. It found that “‘for the 
purposes of this case, a fair~and rea- 
sonable basis for! equalizing the city- 
delivery and ship-side rates will be to 
increase the city-delivery rates 1 cent 
per 100 pounds and reduce the ship-side 
rates, exclusive of wharf or pier termi- 
nal charges equivalent té2 cents per 100 
pounds, to the basis of the increased 
city-delivery rates,” 123 I. C. C. 685, 
695. 


Competitive Advantage 





b 





|ered themselves from the shippers who 


| cance, 


| prej 


quiesced in the order of the Commission, 
the plaintiffs could not maintain an in- 
dependent action to annul the order. Ap- 
pellants’ 
of the plaintiffs in the cases relied upon. 
United States v. Village of Hubbard, 266 
U. 8. 474; The Chicago Junction Case, 
264 U. S. 258; Skinner & Eddy Corpora- 
tion v. United States, 249 U. S. 557; 
Interstate - Commerce Commission v. 
Diffenbaugh, 222 U. 8.42. In each of 
those cases, an independent legal right 
of the plaintiff was affected by the order | 
which it was sought to set aside.* 


Undue Prejudice 


Issue Becomes Moot 


Moreover, by the'action of the car- 
riers, the issue of undue prejudice and| 
unjust preference, which Had been passed 
upon by the Commission, has become 
moot, Compare United States v. Anchor | 
Coal Co., 279 U. S. 812. Most of the 
carriers never sought to annual the 
order. Those that joined in the suit to! 
set it aside have since voluntarily sev- 


object to it. The fact that some Carriers 
at one time protested is of no signifi- 

among other reasons, because | 
their protest may have been directed, | 
not against that part of the order which| 
commanded an equalization of rates, but 
against the particular figure at which} 
equalization was ordered.’ There is noth-| 
ing to show that any carrier is now in 
sympathy with the appellants’ attack | 
on the order. A judgment in appellants’ | 
favor would be futile. It would not re-| 
storeythe appellants to the advantage | 
previbusly enjoyed. If the Commission’s | 
order is set aside, the carriers would 
still be free to continue to equalize the 


resent position is unlike that | 


Inland Waterways 


Codirectors— 





are aggrieved by the level of the new 
rates, they still.have their remedy be- 
fore the Commission under sections 18 
and 15 of the act. 


| Shippers Paid Allowance 


For Substituted Service 

Third. The appellants urged a further 
objection. In order to avoid congestion 
in heavy traffic periods and undue de- 


warehouses customarily deliver their 
cotton to ship side by dray or barge, in 
lieu of switching by the carriers; and 


for this substituted service. 
mission’s first “eport stated: 
ing is not to be construed as condemning 
the practice of the carriers of absorbing 





rates; and for aught that appears would| 
continue to do so. 


Second. Appellants complain of the| 
order also on the ground that it author-| 
ized an increase in the local or domestic | 
delivery rates without a hearing and| 
findings as to the reasonableness of the| 
level of either tho old or the new rates. | 
It is urged that section 15 of the act/| 
does not authorize the Commission to fix | 
the rates necessary to remove undue 

judice without such hearing and find- 
ings. But plainly appellants cannot, in| 
their own right, be heard.to complain in 
this suit of this part of the order. The 
Commission’s first order left the carriers | 
free to choose the method for the re-| 


617, 626: United States v. Illinois Cent. 
R. R. Co., 263 U. S. 515, 521. 

If the carriers had, of their own ac- 
cord, adopted the plan later prescribed | 
by the"Com mission, appellants could, ob- 
viously, not be heard to complain of the 
reasonableness of the rate adopted, ex- 
cept in a proceeding before the Com- 
mission instituted under sections 13 and 





Was Threatened 


First. The appellants contend that 
there is no basis for the Commission’s | 
finding of undue prejudice and prefer- | 
ence. We are of opinion that appellants 
have no standing, in their own right, to | 
make this attack. In so far as the or- 
der directs elimination of the rate dif- 
ferential previously existing, it worsened 
the economic position of the appellants, 
It deprived them of an advantage over 
other competitors of almost 3.5 cents 
per 100 pounds. The enjoyment of 
this advantage gave them a distinct  in- 
terest in the proceeding before the Com- 
mission under section 3 of the interstate 
| commerce act. For, their competitive 
advantage was thréatened. Having this 
interest, they were entfled to intervene | 
in that administrative’ proceeding. And} 
if they did so, they became entitled under | 
section 212 of the Judicial Code to in-| 
tervene, as of right, in any suit ““wherein | 
is involved the validity” of the order | 
entered by the Commission.* 

But that interest alone did not give 
them the right to maintain an_ inde- 
pendent suit, to vacate and set aside the 
order, Such a suit can be brought by a 
shipper only where a right of his own 
is alleged to have been violated by the 
order, And his independent right to re- 
lief is no greater where by intervention 
or otherwise he has become a party to| 
the proceeding before the Commission | 
or to a suit, brought by a carrier. 

In the case at bar, the appellants have 
no independent right which is violated 
by the order to cease and desist. They 
are‘entitled as shippers only to reason- 
able service at reasonable rates and with- 
out unjust discrimination. If such serv- 
ice and rates. are accorded them, they 
cannot complain of the rate or practice 
enjoyed ‘by their competitors or of the 
retraction of a competitive advantage to 
which they are not otherwise entitled, 
The advantage which the appellants en- 
joyed under the former tariff was merely 
an incident of, and hence was dependent 
upon, the right, if any, of the carriers| 
to maintain that tariff in force and their | 
continuing desire to do so. 


Carriers’ Reasons Called 
No Concern of Appellants 


Why the carriers: filed the new rate 
structure now in force i8 no concern of 
the appellants. If the carriers had done 
so wholly of their own motion, obviously 
these shippers woudd have had no ground 
of complaint, before any tribunal,: un-| 
less the new rates were unreasonable 
or unjust. If they were believed by the 
appellants to be so, a complaint before 
the Commission would be the appropri- 
ate remedy. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. v., 
Abilene Cotton Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426; 
United States v. Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Traffic Association, 242 U. S. 178, 
188; Great Northern Ry. Co. v. Mer- 
chants Elevator Co,, 259 U. S. 285, 295. 

The appellants’ position is legally no 
different from what it would have been 
ifthe carriers had filed the rates freely, 
pursuant to an informal suggestion of 
| the Commission or one of its members; 
or if the filjmg had been made by car- 
riers voluntarily after complaint filed 
| before the Commission, which had never 
reached @ hearing, because the rate 
structure complained of was thus super- 
seded.* The carriers who were respond- 
ents before the Commission filed the new 
rates, presumably because they now desire 
them, Nothing to the contrary is shown, 
So far as the carriers are concerned, it is 
as if the new rates had been filed wholly 
of their own accord and as if there had 
never been a ‘controversy before the 
Commission. Sigce the .ppellants’ eco- 
nomic advantage as shippers was an in- 
cident of the supposed right exercised 
by the carriers, the appellants cannot 





4S8t. Louis Ry. Go., 1 1.-C,.C. 


ithe order violated the plaintiff's right under 


15 of the act. For reasons which it is 
unnecessary to detail, the carriers were 
unable to agree upon a plan. They pe- 
tioned the Commission for help. In re- 
opening the proceedings, the Commission 


| notified the parties that one of the issues | 


|to be decided was “what rates shall be| 
lestablished to comply with [its] findings | 
and order.”” | 

The carriers have accepted the rate 
fixed by the Commission. In prescribing | 
the rate, the Commission pin no way | 
prejudiced any preexisting rights or| 
|remedies of the appellants. 
tion as to the reasonableness of the 
level of the rate was expressly left open 
by the Commission.’ It did not prescribe 
any rate as the minimum. If appellants} 


1Cotton is usually ginned at country 
points and put jin bales weighing 525 | 
pounds with a density of 11 or 12 pounds) 
per cubic foot. Before these bales can be) 
dealt in om the cotton exchanges they must | 
commonly go through two further pro- 
cesses. Concentration—for- purposes of 
merchandising; that is, grading and assort- 
ing into lots of quality and quantity de- 
manded by the ultimate purchasers. | 
Compression—for purposes ef transporta- 
tion; that is, reducing the size of the bale 
by increasing its density, which, in order 
to secure favorable rajl rates, must com- 
monly be 22.6 pounds per cubie foot, an-, 
in order to secure favorable vessel rates, 
must commonly be 32 pounds per cubic 
foot. The former is called standard density; 
the latter, high density. Some concentra- | 
tion and high density compression plants, 
are located at interior points. Many are 
located in the ports, at places remote from | 
the water-front, or the wharves.  Thesc 
are called up-town plants. Since 1921, sev-| 
eral plants have been located at the water- 
front, in close proximity to the vessels by 
which the cotton is shipped abroad or 
coastwise. 

‘With this general investigation, there was | 
consolidated a formal complaint, Weather- 
ford, Crump & Co. v. Abilene & Southern Ry. | 
Co. et al., which had been filed earlier. 100) 
I. C. C. 159, note 1, . 

‘Originally the commerce court act, June 
18, 1910, chapter 309, 36 Stat. 542; U.S. C.,| 
title 28, section 45a. 

‘Compare Rules of Practice (revised to] 
Dec. 2, 1919) IV(i); Manufacturers’ & Job- 
bers’ Union of Mankato v. Minneapolis & 
227; Lincoln 
Board of Trade vy, Union Pacific Ry. Co., 2 
1, C. C. 229; The Pennsylvania Co. v. Louis- | 
ville, New Albany & Chicago Ry.; 3 I. C. C. 
223; American Wire Nail Co. v. Queen & 
Crescent Fast Freight Line, 3 I. C. C. 224; 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. v. Pa. R. R. | 
Co, 24 I, CG. C, 27, 38, ; 


- 


‘Two suits were involved In the Diffen- 
baugh case. One was against a carrier to re- 
cover allowances for substituted transporta- | 
tion facilities alleged to be due under sec- 
tion 15 of the act. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was joined and its order prohibit- 
ing the allowances sought to be enjoined be- 
cause the order would otherwise have consti- 
tuted a defense to the suit, Im the other 
action, interested carriers intervened as 
parties plaintiff and persisted in their effort 
to set aside the order. In Skinner & Eddy 
Corporation v. United States, the right under 
the last paragraph of section 4 of the act, 
not to pay imereased rates except when due 
to reasons other than the elimination of 
water competition, was clearly the right of 
the shipper. In tne Chicago Junction Case, 


paragraph 2 of section 5 to equal treatment; 
and the plaintiff, with those similarly situ- 
ated, was the only person ininterest against 
the order. In the Hubbard case, the chal- 
lenged order increasing rates was alleged 
to violate a contract between the plaintiff 
and the carrier, who, it was alleged, was not 
apient to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. a 

"See 128 I. C. C. 685, 683; 23 F. (2d) 
874, 876, * 

‘The Commission said, with reference to 
the rate, “the * * finding is without 
prejudice to further inquiry into the rea- 
sonableness of the above rates in connec- 
tion with other cases now pending.” 123 
I. C. C. 685, 695. 

*“But upon cotton delivered to ship side 
from and by water-front warehouses or 





complain after the carriers are satisfied 
or prefer not_to press their right, if any. 

Appellants’ present position resem- 
bles in all essentials one which was put 
forward in Edward Hines ‘Trustees vy, 
United States, 263 U. 8S, 143, 147, 148 
and United States v, Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Traffic Association, 242 U. S, 
178, 188. There, as here, the plaintiffs 
were deprived by the order of the Com- 
mission of a competitive advantage, But 
the plaintiffs there, as here, were not 
subjected to -or threatened with any 
legal wrong. And, since the carriers ac- 





compresses over adjacent wharves or piers 
operated as a part of, or in conjunction 
with, such warehouses or compresses, a 
different condition exists. The ‘hand or 
electric trucking, or movement by overhead 
trolley, from the part of the water-front 
facility khown as the warehouse or com- 
press to that part known as the wharf is 
not & Substitute for rail transportation, 
but is am intraplant movement just the 
same as the handling of cotton from the 
interior of an uptown warehouse to the 
railroad car or dray is an intraplant move- 
ment, No\ allowance may lawfully be made 
for these intraplant movements.” 123 I, 
C, C, 685, 697, ; 





Any ques-| 


| concerns 


drayage charges in lieu of switching.” 
100 I. C. C. 159, 167. In its second re- 
port; the Commission reaffirmed this po- 
sition. But in response. to questions 
raised by the carriers, it stated that no 
allowances could lawfully be made with 
respect to what it termed the “intra- 
plant” movement by-hand_truck, over- 
head trolley, etc., to ship side from ware- 
houses and compresses on and adjacent 
to the wharves operated as part of such 
warehouses or compresses.* Appellants 
urge that this prohibition is arbitrary 
and should be enjoined. 

The question of these allowances was 
only incidentally raised in the proceed- 
ings before the Commission. t made 
no order with respect to them. The 


moval of the preference. Compare Amer: | statements complained of appear only in! The 


ican Express Co, y. Caldwell, 244 U..S.|the report and are not specifically, re-|Amendment js also groundless. A:State i the State itself 


ferred to in the order. The Commission 


|recognized the right of shippers to al- its waters, M 
jlowances for substituted transportation|139 WU. S. 240; Lawton v. 


service furnished by them. It did not 


\undertake to define what such services |519; 


might be for all cases. Nor did it 


| specifically refer to the services rendered 


by any of the appellants. Indeed, appel- 
lants imsist that their warehouses or 


|compresses are not operated as part of J 
jor in conjunction with the adjacent | 


wharves or piers, If under their con- 
tracts with carriers, the appellants per- 
form services which properly should be 
performed by the carriers, the appellants 
are free sto demand allowances therefor 
and to enforce theiy demands by appro- 


priate proceedings before the Commis- | 


sion and in the courts. In such proceed- 
ings, specific issues will be presented 
and decided. 

The decree below dismissed the con- 
solidated suit on the merits. As the 
|matter im so far as it relates to the bill 
ifiled by these appellants has become 
moot simce the decree was entered, the 
{decree should be reversed, so far as it 
appellants; and the district 
court should be directed to dismigs their 
bill without costs. See United States v. 
Anchor Coal Co., 279 U. S. 812. So far 
as cencerns the carriers—no appeal 
having been taken by them—the decree 
entered below should stand. 


Reversed with direction to dismiss. 
The Chief Justice did not take part in 
this case, 


tention of cars, shippers from uptown) 


they are paid allowances by the carriers'| 
The Com- 
“This find- | 


( 
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Massachusetts Banks and Banking—Directors—Liability for Misconduct of 


Each bank director is liable only for the results of his own misconduct, 
although such results may be magnified in some instances by the concurring 
misconduct of other directors.—Prudential Trust Co. y. Brown et al, (Mass. 
Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 509, Apr. 16, 1930. 


State Upheld in Enforcing 
Fishing Laws on River 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


possession of innocuows traps, nets, and 
jseines violates the Fourteenth Amend- 
jment. The trial court issued an injunc- 
tion. The supreme court of the State 
reversed the decree amd directed that the 
bill be dismissed,— Neb. —. This court 
granted a writ of certiorari, 280 U. §. —. 
Claim Is Groundless 


to Iowa does not deprive Nebraska of 
power to legislate with respect to its 
jown residents within its own tertitorial 
limits, Nicoulin vy. O’Brien, 248 U. S. 
113; compare McGowan y. Columbia 
River Packers’ Assn., 245 U. S.. 352. 
While the two States have not concurred 


as to that part of the river which is 
within its own territorial limits. It is 
unnecessary to consider the questions 
which might arise if Nebraska under- 
toak to prohibit the fishing on Iowa’s 
part of the river, or 
\citizem of Iowa and fished under an 
Iowa license. Compare Nielsen vy. Ore- 
\gon, 212 U.S, 315. Neither Miller, nor 
jany of the persons im whose behalf he 
|broug@ht the suit, has licenses from 
| lowe; nor does it appear that they could 
\obtain them. 


claim 





under = the 
|may regulate or prohibit fishing within 
anchester v. Massachusetts, 
Steele, 152 
Connecticut, 161 U. S- 
for the proper enforcement 


|U. S. 133; Geer v. 
and, 
jof such st 


| 


| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


any event, the prohibition of the mere construction of a bridge over the 


Bridge Across Ohio | 
River Must Be Built,” 
Supreme Court Savy 


Indiana Willing and 
Should Not Interfere i 
Contract With Kentucky, 
Chief Justice Rules : 


The Supreme Court of the Uni 
States, in an original action before 
between the Commonwealth of Kent 
and the State of Indiana and others, Wi 
16, Original, awarded on Apr. 14 a de- 
cree in favor of the Commonwealth of 


Kentucky to enjoin a breach of contract — 


between the two States relative to the 


“and 


River between 
Henderson, Ky. 


The State of Indiana had not objected 


Evansville, Ind., 


to the performanee of the contract, comé 
| struing it to be valid, except that certain 


citizens and taxpayers of the State 


| instituted an action to enjoin the State 
; Officers from carrying out the contract, 
| according to the opinion of Chief Justice 


; . | Hughes, 
The grant of concurrent jurisdiction | 


The Supreme Court held that it would 
Rot be justified im delaying action im the 
suit until the determination of the action 


| in the State court, particulatly in view 
| of the irreparable damage to the (Come 


monwealth of Kentucky which would be 


| caused by the,delay. : 


in this legislation, there is no conflict | 
|between them. Each has legislated only | 


if Miller were a } 


; mercy of individuals, if the action 


Fourteenth | 


atutes, may prohibit the pos- | 


session within its borders of the special | 


tions of lawful intemtions on the part 
jof a 


|instruments of violation, regardless of 
the time of acquisition or the protesta— | 


particular possessor, Barbour v. | 


| Georgia, 249 U.S. 4543 Samuels v. Mc- | 


lv. Steele, supra; Silz wv. Hesterberg, 211 
iS oe 31; Miller v. Schoene, 276 U. S. 
€ 7 


| Affirmed. 


Rights of Workman 
For Injury Construed 


Supreme Court Cites Actiom 
For Longshoreman 


| A longshoreman injured while em- 
|ployed by a railroad company in the 
|harrdling of freight on a car float lying 
in navigable waters, may not maintain 
an action under the Federal empioyer’s 
liability act for his injury but must 
|prosecute his claim under the long- 








|Curdy, 267 U.S. 1883 compare Lawton | 


“Tt would be a serious matter,” accord= 
ing to the opinion, “where a State has 
entered into a contract with another 


being questioned by either State, i ins 
dividual citizens could delay the prompt 
performance which was admittedly im: 
portant, not only to the complai 

State but to the people of both States, 
merely by bringing suit. 

“Tt is not difficult to instityte suits, 
And contracts between States, of increas- 
ing importance as _ interstate interests 
grow in complexity, would be at s 
the latter, without more, unsuppo 


«| 
a 


® 


4 
| State, the validity of the contracé not | 


% 


# 


by any proper averments on the part sd 


questioning its obliga- 
tions, should lead this court to stay its 
hand in giving the relief to which the 
complainant State would otherwise be 
TT and of which it stood seriously in 
need.” , 


o———— a 


shoremen’s and) harbor workers’ com 
pensation act, according to a decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court on Apr. 
14 in the case of Nogueira v. The New 
York, Nw Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company, No, 248. 

In holding that the longshorermen’s 
act expressly provided the exclusive 
remedy in such cases, the Supreme Court 
held that the term “employer,” as de- 
fined in the act, is broad enough to ems. 
brace a railroad company provided if 
has employes who “are employed in 
maritime employment, in whole or jn 
part, upon navigable waters of ft 
United States.’” 


The court held that a car float in 


| navigable waters is subject to maritime 
| law like any other vessel, that the in- 
| jury to petitioner was necessarily with- 


| in the exclusive admiralty and maritime 


jurisdiction, and that the case there- 
fore fell directly ‘within the affirmative 
provisions of the longshoremen’s act 
and did not come within any of the ex- 


| ceptions provided by this act. 


The full text of the court’s opine. - 
ion will be published in the issue of 
Apr. 17. 


"TAM YOUR FATHER” 
SAID JUDGE MAcINGLENOOK 


“No, no,” cried Oleomargerine from the prisoner’s dock. “I well remember 
the cracked tones of my father’s voice as he drove poor mother and me 


out into the snow. 


“But, dear, OLDGOLDS have pit this clear, smooth tone in my voice.” 


They fell into each other’s arms, The lawyer, the prosecutor, and the jury 
all smiled through their tears and reached for an OLD GOLD, Not a cough 


in a carload. 


OLD 


/ 


GOLD 


FASTEST GROWING CIGARETTE JN HISTORY 
ceseeeeeeeNOTA COUGH IN A CARLOAD 
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. Body at Term Just Ended 
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Legislation 


‘Governor Roosevelt 

Reviews Results of 
Legislative Session 
thievements of New York 


Declared to Be Unusually 
Effective 


State of New York: 

Albany, Apr. 14. | 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
leaders of the majority party in the 
legislature, Senator John Knight and 
' Speaker Joseph A. McGinnies, agree that 
the session which ended Apr. 11 was) 
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more effective than is usually the case. 
- The governor presented his views of 
the session in an address at the Tenth | 
Regiment Armory. The speech follows | 
in full text: 
* Much has been accomplished for the| 
people of the State of New York during | 
the past two weeks. It is true that 
nearly 1,000 bills have passed the legis- | 
lature, many of them at the rate of two | 
a minute, during the confused final ses- 
sions. | 
Nevertheless, in this stampede, more 
definitely important subjects have been | 
dealt with, many of them resulting in} 
legislative action, than in any average) 
year of the legislature. 


. Major Proposals Voted bl 

I am particularly happy that in this} 
final drive action has been taken on the | 
great majority of the proposals which [| 
have made to the legislature in my two} 
annual messages. I-would not have beer | 
deeply disappointed if a mere majority | 
of my recommendations had been acted | 

on, but, so far as I can figure in this | 

_ preliminary survey, 80 per cent of the} 
major proposals made by me have re- 
ceived definite consideration, most of it| 
of a favorable character. In my annual | 
message on Jan. 1, I asked for action) 
at this session on a number of great) 
subjects. Here is the record: 

1. We have taken ¢efinite steps to im-| 
prove the care of the prisoners and | 
prisons of the State. A parole board 
with far-reaching powers has been cre-| 
ated and a prison building program 
adopted. sao) 

2.The banking laws have _ been} 
amended in accordance with the report 
of two special commissions. 

3. An old age security law—the first 
step in this direction—has been passed. 

4. The legislature has agreed to my| 
proposal for a commission, with laymen 
on it, to study the fundamentals of judi- 
cial reform. 

5. Deserved increases in pay 
been given to the State police. 

6. The park program, with one marked 
exception, has been continued. 

7. The recommendations of the gov- 
ernor’s agricultural advisory commis- 
sion have extended many benefits to the 
agricultural population of the State. 

8. The principle of spending on our) 
highways all the money received in gas 
and license taxes from the motorists has| 
received definite recognition. 


Abolishment of Census | 


9. Action has been taken on abolish- 
ing the State census. : 

10. Certain rather grudging conces- 
sions have been given in line with my 
liberal labor policy. 

11. The 20-year struggle for the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence, with the 
objective of cheap electricity for our 
homes, resulted in a complete victory for 
this great fundamental principle. 

12. The legislature promptly acceded 
to my suggestion that the Congress be 
asked to do away with appeals by tele- 
phone and other utility companies to the 
Federal courts before they had exhausted 
all their remedies in State courts. 

13, At the eleventh hour, and only 
after I had sent a special message, a 
splendid appropriation has been given for 
the development of Saratoga Spring’ as 
a great health center for our citizens. 

14, The submission of a bond issue for 
State hospitals and prisons has been, ap- 
proved, and 6,000 patient beds have been 
appropriated for and construction work 
‘is under way. 

To paint a true picture we must give 
the fact that on the other side of the 
ledger there are some grave failures for 
which the leaders of the legislative ma- 
jority must stand forever responsible. 
The more important are: 

1. The failure of the legislative lead- 


have | 


by the opinion of the court of appeals 

on the executive budget. Much time 

was wasted before the simple principles 

laid down by the court were understood 

and recognized by the finance chairmen. 
Public Utility Situation 

2. Under the leadership of the presi- 
dent pro tem. of the senate, the legisla- 
ture has failed wholly to go to the root 
of the grave public utility situation. A 
series of emasculated bills still leave this 
as one of the burning questions before 
the State. When the principal bills were 
introduced they were futile. After open 
pressure by the utility companies, they 
were made mere paper. A better illus- 
tration of the weak leadership of the ma- 
jority could not be found. 

3. All efforts to modernize local gov- 
ernment were turned down by the legis- 
lature, and we must siffer extravagance 
and waste for another year. 

4, All efforts to create nonpartisan 
election boards throughout the State, to 
get quick election returns, to obtain cam- 
paign expenditure publicity before elec- 
tion, and to submit the question of a 
four-year term for governor to the peo- 
ple were turned down flatly. 

lam giving this brief survey of the ac- 
complishments and lack of accomplish- 
ments of the legislature, not with any 
purpose of obtaining any personal credit) 
for what has been. done, but in order to! 
give to the people of the State a plain) 
record. The record speaks for itself and | 
credit should be given where it is due. | 

The statement issued by Speaker 

McGinnies and Senator Knight will 

be published in full text in the issue | 

of Apr. 16. 


Army Orders 


Lt. Col. John J. Kingman, Eng., from dis- 
‘trict engineer office, Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Washington, D. C, 

Maj. Elkin I. Franklin, Cav., from 
Riley, Kans., to Hawaiian Department. 

Ist Lt. James F. Greene, Inf., from Hot 
National Park, Ark., to Walter 
General Hospital, Washington, D, oC., 
for treatment. 
¥ Wrnt. Offr. Arthur L, Handley from Ha- 


Fort | 


By T. V. 


Chairman, United States Shipping Board. 


NDER three acts of Congress—the 
shipping actof 1916, and the mer- 
chant marine acts of 1920 and 

1928, the United States Shipping Board 
performs a number of regulatory and 
promotional functions designed entirely 
for the advancement of the American 
merchant marine. As stated in the 
preamble of the merchant marine acts, 
the object is that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of suf- 
ficient size and of suitable character to 
supply transportation for the greater 
portion of our foreign commerce - 
to serve as an auxiliary to the Nav 
in time of national need. 


As directed by the merchant marine 
act of 1920, the Board took a large 
number of ships built primarily for 
war purposes and started upon the de- 
velopment and maintenance of Ameri- 
can-flag steamship lines where no such 
lines had. existed for 75 years. But 
for this there would today be practi- 
cally no American-flag ships in the for- 
eign competitive trade. The 1920 law 
also authorized and directed the Board 
to sell established lines to citizens of 
the United States who would maintain 
the service created. In a number of 
instances, by reason of aids granted 
by Congress in these laws, this transfer 
to private capital has been possible. 
The Board still maintains a minimum 
number of overseas steamship services 
which are not in competition with pri- 
vately owned American-flag vessels. 
It holds these lines and individual ships 
out to private capital for purchase un- 
der the most favorable terms, and will 
continue to operate upon strategic 
trade routes only until such time as 
private capital can and will take them 
over 


x - 2 


(THE MERCHANT marine act, al- 

though looking to ultimate private 
ownership, did not direct the Board to 
sell ships at all hazards. It seems 
clear that the spirit of the act is that 
we should sell ships and ship lines 
whenever that can be done consistent 


x 


Encouraged by Government Aid 


Contribute to. Development 


Of Private. American Shipping 


Topic 1I—Transportation: Shipping 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals with 


O’Connor, 


/ 


with the development and permanenc? 
of an American merchant marine. Ac- 
cordingly the Board has never sold an 
established ship line except when pred- 
icated upon the belief that such sale, 
with a guarantee period, would make 
for permanency almost to a moral cer- 
tainty. Therefore, it felt warranted 
in selling upon liberal terms in order 
to enable the purchaser to meet com- 
petition during the development period, 
believing that from the purchase would 
result a privately owned ship line in 
foreign competitive trade firmly estab- 
lished. Without this feeling of security 
the Board should not, of course, sell 
the line, but should continue its opera- 
tion by the Government until a health- 
ier condition existed, when the lines 
could be expected to be maintained by 
private capital. | 


HERE HAS been much progress 

made in ship operation; efficiency 

is steadily increasing. Congressional 

appropriations for ship operation have 

been reduced from $75.000,000 for 1921 

to less than $10,000400 during the ¢ur- 
rent year. 


The merchant marine act of 1928 has 
been.the means of a very sharp turn 
upward in American shipping affairs. 
Its benefits to private owners of Amer- 
ican lines are twofold. First, there are 
the provisions for ocean mail contracts, 
giving liberal pay to American lines 
for the maintenance of service. These 
contracts are awarded by the Post- 
master General after an agreement has 
been reached with the Shipping Board 
as to the speed and general character 
of ships needed for the mail routes. 
The second aid in the law is the con- 
struction ioan fund of $250,000,900, 
which is administered by the Board. 
This fund enables American shipown- 
ers to build new vessels with the aid of 
the Government’s credit, for loans may 
be made on vessels for operation in 
foreign trade at the lowest rate at 
which the Government itself can bor- 
row. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Transportation: Shipping” >to appear 
in the issue of Apr. 17, the Chairman, United States Shipping Board, T. V. O’Con- 


nor, will discuss organization of the Sh 


ipping Board. 
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Corps Area, Omaha, Nebr. 
Ist Lt. William C. Farnum, A. C., from 


| Minneapolis, Minn., to March Field, Calif. 


Wrnt, Offr. Leland D. Bradshaw from 
Langley Field, Va., to Fairfield air depot, 
Fairfield, Ohio. 

Mstr. Sgts. John E. Hord to be retired at 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; William E. Mapes, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas Ambrose, Fort Bragg, 


|N. C.; Scott W. Salyer, Fort Winfield Scott, 


Calif, 

Ist Lt. Frahk LeRue, Inf., from Panama 
Canal Department to Fort Francis E. War- 
ren, Wyo, 

Lt. Col. Carroll B. Hodges, Inf., East St. 
Louis, Mo., to report for examination by re- 
tiring board, Chicago, II. 

Capt. Charles E. Whitney, Ord.. retired for 
disability incident to active service. 

Capt. Howard H. Cloud, Inf., detailed 
Quartermaster Corps, and from Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Ind., to instruction at Quarter- 
master Corps School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maj. Walter L. Richards, M. C., 
from Edgewood Arsenal, Md., to Ha 
Department revoked. 

Capt. Marion W. Ransome, M. C., from 
Fort Eustis, Va., to Hawaiian Department. 

Capt. Earl A. Hyde; F. A., from duty with 
Organized Reserves, Kansas City, Mg., to 
Panama Canal Department. 

Following captains of Infantry from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Hawaiian Department: Na- 
thaniel E. Callen, Harold P. Gibson, Paul 
R. Hudson, Rosse L. Hunter, Arthur H. 
Rogers. 

Capt. Howard N. Scales, Inf., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Philippine Department. 

Capt. Frank G. Rogers, F. A., from Fort 


orders 
waiian 


yo. 

Following first lieutenants of Engineers 
from stations indicated to Fort Humphreys, 
Va.: Otto S. Tinkel and Wallace H. Hastings, 
Fort Du ‘Pont, Del.; Reginald L. Dean. Fort 
Riley, Kans. ; 

_ 2d Lt. George William Baker, Inf., resigna- 
tion accepted. 


Navy Orders 


Lt, Comdr. Ray H. Wakeman, det. U. S. 8: 
Milwaukee; to duty as Off. in Chrg., Navy 
Retg. Sta.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert J. Walker, det. Office 
of Asst. See’y of the Navy about May 15; 
to U. S. S. Aretic. 

Lt. George H. Bahm, det. 
to U. S. S. Dorsey. 

Lt. Buell F. Brandt, det. 
about Aug. 1; te command 
cock. 

_Lt, Wyatt Craig, det. Rec. Ship., San Fran- 
cisco about June 1; to U. 8. S. Roper. 

Lt. Thomas M. Dell Jr., det. Naval 
Academy about June 5; to U. S. S. Waters. 

Lt. Franeis J. Firth, det. Naval Academy 
about June 5; to U.S. S. James K. Paulding. 

Lt. James Kirkpatrick Jr., det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Hampton Rds., Va., about Apr. 18; to 


Ist Nav. Dist.; 


3rd Nav. Dist. 
U. S. S. Wood- 


| duty as Divs. Torp. Officer, submarine base 
}on Coco Solo, C, Z, 


Lt. Walter J. Lee, det. 3rd Nav. Dist. about 
May 25; to U, S. S. Dickerson. 
Lt. Charles J. Marshall, det. Navy Yard, 


| Charleston, S. C., about May 25; to U."S, S. 


Humphreys. 

Lt. Louis G. McGlone, det. Ist Nav. Dist., 
Boston; to U. S. S. Taylor. 

Lt. Horace L. de Rivera, det. Nav. Sta., 
Key West, Fla., about June 15; to U. S. S. 
Blakeley. 

Lt, Nicholas B. Van Bergen, det. Naval 
Academy about June 5; to U. S. S. Hovey. 

Lt. Ernest H. Webb, det. Nav. Ammun. 


Aug. 10; to U. S. S. Leary. 

Lt. (jg) Robert E. Cofer Jr., det. U. 8. S 
Hamilton; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Neil K. Dietrich, det. U. 8S. S. 
Greer about July 10; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Harold Doe, det. U. S. S. Gilmer 
about Aug. 1; to Naval Academy. 


Lt. (jg) William E, Hennigar, det. U. S. S.| tional supreme court judges for the Dis- | 
| Leary; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 


Lt. (jg) William T. Kenny, det. U. §S. 8. 
Decatur about May 14; to Subm, Base, New 
London, Conn. 


Lts. Thomas J. Rafferty, Arnold E. ‘True; | 


Lts. (jg) Frederick A. L. Dartsch, Walter M. 
Graesser, det. Naval Academy about May 29; 
to Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 


. aC- | Ethan Allen, Vt., ort F oS oer caer } 
ers, at the outset of the session, to abide | w st to Fort Francis E. Warren, 


| waiian Department to headquarters Seventh | 


| Bills and Resolutions 
| Introduced in Congress 


| ments and Government Of- 
|  ficers and Employes 


| H. R. 11635. Mr. White, Me. Giving 
| additional powers to the Radio Commis- 
sion; Merchant Marine. 


Title 7—Agriculture 
S. 4172. Mr. McNary. To aid in the main- 


tenance of engineering experiment sta- 
tions; Agriculture and Forgstry. 


| Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 11634. Mr. Evans, Calif. To grant 
| honquota status to American-born women; 
| Immigration ahd Naturalization. 


Title 1S—Commerce and Trade | 


| H.R. 11633. Mr, Edwards, Ga. To pro- 


| vide for a conference looking toward the 
| standardizing of harbor depths and draft 
| of ships in world trade; Foreign Affairs. 


Title 25—Indians 


| |S. 4165. Mr. McNary. For the incorpora- 
tion of the Klamath Indian Corporation; 
Indian Affairs. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


| Judiciary 

| H. R. 11617. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
| Provide for the appointment of an addi- 
| tional district judge for the Northern Dis- 
| trict of New York; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11618. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
| provide for the appointment of an addi- 
| tional district judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11619. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
| provide for the appointment of two addi- 
| tional district judges for the Southern Dis- 
| trict of New York: Judiciary. 

H. R. 11620. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
provide for the appointment of an addi- 
| tional district judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11621. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
| provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11622. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
| Provide for the appointment of an addi- 
| tional district judge for the Eastern Dis- 
| trict of Louisiana; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11623. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
provide for the appointment of an addi- 
| tional district judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas; Judiciary. 
| H.R. 11624. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. For 
| the appointment of an additional circuit 
court judge for the Fifth Judicial Circuit; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 11625. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
| provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11626. Mr, Bachmann, W. Va. To 
provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of New York; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11627. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional district judge for the Eastern and 
Western Districts of Missouri; Judiciary. 

H. R, 11628. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional district judge for the Northern and 


|Depot, Dover (Lake Denmark), N. J., about | Southern Districts of California; Judiciary. 


| H. R. 11629. Mr, Bachmann, W. Va. To 


.| provide for the appointment of one addi- 


tional district judge for the Northern, 
Eastern and Western Districts of Okla- 
|homa; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11630. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. To 
| provide for the appointment of two addi- 


| trict of Columbia; Judiciary. 
H. R. 11631. Mr. Bachmann, W. Va. 


| Kentucky; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11632. Mr. Bachmann. 
jan additional Federal district in West Vir- 
ginia; Judiciary. 


H. R. 11632, Mr. Bachmann. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart-| 


To} 
; create an additional Federal district in| 


To create 


To create! 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. 3687. To authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct an investigation on 
cotton ginning. Passed Senate Apr. ‘14. 
Passage reconsidered and postponed Apr. 15. 

H. R. 10173, To authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct an investigation of 
cotton ginning. Passed House Apr. 11. 
Passed Senate Apr. 15. 


Title 1O—Army 


S$. 1011. To amend the act entitled “An act 
for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense,” approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended. Reported to Sen- 
ate Apr. 14, 


| Title 12—Banks and Banking 

H. R. 6604. To amend sections 6 and 9 
of the Federal reserve act. Passed House 
Feb, 19. Reported to Senate Apr. 15. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. J. Res. 280. To authorize participation 
by the United States in the interparliamen- 
| tary union. Reported to House Apr. 15. 


Title 29—Labor 


H. R. 9232. To regulate the rates of wages 
to be paid to laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors and subcontractors on 
pvblic works of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Reported to House 
Apr. 15. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


S. 3189. For the relief of the State of 
South Carolina for damage to and destruc- 


| Reported to House Apr. 14. 
| §. 3783. For the relief of the State of 
|Georgia for damage to and destruction of 
jroads and bridges bw floods in 1929. Re- 
|ported to Senate Apr. 14. 

S. 3783. For the relief of the State of 
Georgia for damage to and destruction of 
| roads and bridges by floods in 1929. Passed 
Senate Apr. 15. 

S. 3558. 
priations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. Passed 
Senate Apr. 14. Passage reconsidered and 
| placed on calendar Apr. 15. 
| H, R. 9546. Independent offices appropria- 
| tion bill. Passed House Feb. 15. 
| Senate, amended, Apr. 11. 
| adopted by House Apr. 15. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
| gable Waters 


| #S. 3898. Granting the consent of Con- 
| gress to the Mill Four Drainage District, in 
| Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, maintain, 





jand operate dams and dikes to prevent the | 


| flow of waters of Yaquina Bay and River 
}into Nutes Slough, etc. 
| Apr. 14. 


The following bridge bills have been re- | 
| ported to the Senate: H. R. 9671, 9672, 9901. | 


| 9931. 

| The following bridge bills have 
reported to the House: S. 2114, S. 1578, 
S. 180, S. 3746, S. 3744, S. 3743, S. 3742, 
S. 3741, H. R. 11196, H. R. 11430, H. R. 
11435, H. R. 11228, H. ‘R. 11273, H. 

| R. 11282. 


| Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 


S. 3051. Authorizing the Secretary of 
jthe Interior to erect a monument to com- 
| memorate the service of Martin Charger and 
|ten other Indians in the rescue of white 
}women and children held as captives by an 
| unfriendly Indian tribe. Reported to Sen- 
}ate Apr. 14, 


Title 38 — Pensions; Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


| H. R. 7639. Preseribing who shall decide 
| dependency relative to officers of the Army, 
| Navy or Marines. Reported to House Apr. 15. 


‘Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 7996, To change the name of Iowa 
Circle in the City of Washington to Logan 
|Cirele. Passed House Apr. 14. 

H. R. 11509. To authorize the United 
'States Shipping Board to sell certain prop- 
jerty ofthe United States situated in the City 
of Hoboken, N. J. Reported to House 
Apr. 14, 


| Title 43—Publice Lands 


| H. R. 6130. To exempt the Custer Na- 
tional Forest from the operation of the for- 
jest homestead law. Passed House Mar. 17. 
| Reported to Senate Apr. 14. 
| §. 413. Authorizing the issuance to Wesley 
| A. Howard of a patent for certain lands. 
| Reported to Senate Apr. 14. 
| H. R, 4810. To add certain lands to the 
|Helena National Forest in the State of 
| Montana. Passed House Mar. 17. 

S. 3413. To authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to make engineering and economic 
| investigations and study of conditions in 
io Verde and Cibola Valleys and vicinity 

on Colorado River. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
| Passage reconsidered and postponed Apr. 15. 

H. R. 9442. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make engineering and econo- 
mic investigations and study of conditions in 
Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and vicinity 
on Colorado River. Passed Senate Apr. 15. 


Title 49—Transportation 


| §&. 3845. To amend an act entitled “An act 
to promote the safety of employes and 
travelers upon railroads by compelling com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to equip their locomotives with safe 
and suitable boilers and appurtenances 
thereto,” approved Feb. 17, 1911, as amended 
Mar. 4, 1915, June 26, 1918, and June 7, 
1924 Reported to Senate Apr. 15, 


a 


| an additional Federal district in West Vir- 
| ginia; Judiciary. 


Title 33—-Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 

H. R. 11636. Mr. Eslick, Tennessee, to 
grant the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of Tennessee to maintain 
a bridge across Duck River on the Nash- 
ville-Centerville road, near Centerville, 
Tenn.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4157. Mr, Brock. To extend the times 
for commencing and completing a bridge 
across the Tennessee River, at or near 
Chattanooga, Hamilton County, Tenn.; 
Commerce. 

8. 4174. Mr. Brock. Granting the consent 
of Congress to the highway department of 
the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Fgench Broad River on the 
Dandridge-Newport road, in. Jefferson 
County, Tenn.; Commerce. 

8S. 4175. Mr. Brock. To grant the consent 
of Congress to the highway department of 
the State of Tennessee to maintain a bridge 
across the Duck River on the Nashville- 
Centerville road, near Centerville, in Hick- 
man County, Tenn., and approximately 1,- 
000 feet upstream from the existing steel 
bridge on the Centerville-Dickson road; 
Commerce. 

S. 4173. Mr. Robsion, Ky. To extend the 
times for commencing and completing. the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Carrollton, Ky.; Commerce. 


+ 
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tion of roads and bridges by floods in 1929. | 


| 
To amend the act making appro- | 


Passed | 
Conference report | 


Reported to Senate | 


been | 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of. last line. 


man by Benjamin Ginzburg, Ph. D. 268 p. 
N. Y., Greenberg, 1930. 30-7289 
Adley, Alfred. . Problems of neurosis; 
with a prefatory essay by F. G, Crook- 
shank. Edited by Philippe Mairet. 244 p. 

N. Y.;-Cosmopolitan book corp., 1930. 
30-7272 


. «» P’i-tzu-wo; prehis- 
toric sites by the river Pi-liu-ho, South 
Manchuria. (Archaeologia orientalis. vol. 
i.) 164 p, illus. Tokyo & Kyoto, The 
Toa-koko-gaku-kwai, or the Far-Eastern 
archaeological society, 1929. 30-210 
| Hunter, Allan Armstrong. Facing the Pa- 
cific. 87 p. Kobe, 1929. 30-220 
Gater, Bossley Alan Rex. ... A summary 
of records of anopheline breeding-places 
; in Malaya. By... and P. D. Rajamoney. 
(Bulletins from the Institute for medical 
research, Federated Malay States, no. 2 of 
1929.) 33 p. Kuala Lumpur, Federated 
a States governnient printing office, 
| Gay, John. Rural sports, together with 
The birth of the squire, and The hound 
and the huntsman, by . . , pictures by 
Gordon Ross with an introduction by 
Owen Culbertson. 36 p., illus. N. Y., W. E. 
Rudge, 1930. 30-7028 
| Ernst, Morris Leopold. Censored; the pri- 
| vate life of the movie, by ... and Pare 
Lorentz. 199 p. N. ¥., J. Cape, 1930. 
30-7027 | 


| Jones, William Prebie. Two loyal Boston- 
ians, William Edward Jones and Ellen| 
Frances Preble. 53 p. Somerville, Mass., 
1929. 30-214 
| Knox, Ronald Arbuthnott. Essays in satire. | 
287 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 
30-7434 
Levi-Civita, Tullio. A simplified presenta- | 
tion of Einstein’s unified field equations, 
by - Authorized translation by John 
Dougall. 22 p. London, Blackie & son, | 
1929. r 29-30455 
| Lytton, Edward George Earle Lytton Bul- 
wer-Lytton, Ist baron. Richelieu, a new 
version of Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s | 
play of the same name, by Arthur Good- 
rich; together with Lord Lytton’s original | 
text, introduction by Clayton Hamilton. 
263 p. N. Y., D. Appleton and ca., 1930, 
30-7437 
Upper pasture, poems by 


| Hamada, Kosaku. 


came a radio amateur 29 p., illus. Hart- 
ford,.Conn., American radio relay league, 
1930. ‘ 30-7279 
Benson, Edward Frederic. Ferdinand Ma- 
gellan. (The Golden hind series, ed. by M. 
Waldman.) 262 p. 
brothers, 1930. 
| Blanchard, William Oscar. 
pects of transportation. 
Holt and co., 1930. 


| Blossom, Rose B. Jealous of God, by... 
written like fiction, yet every line the exact 
truth. 166 p. Du Quoin, Ill, Bierman 
printing service, 1929. 30-7078 
| Brendon, John Adams. Great navigators & 
discovers, by . with illustrations and 
maps. 282 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 
Brace adn co., 1930. 30-7089 
Brown, Sanger. The psychiatric study of 
problem childrén, by ... and Howard W. 
Potter. 152 p. Albany, N. Y., The New 
York state department of mental hygiene, 
1930. 30-7274 
Bureau of municipal research, Philadelphia. 
. . . History and functions of the Munici- 
pal court of Philadelphia; a report by the 
Bureau of municipal reSearch of Philadel- 
phia, of a study made by it, as agent of the 
Thomas Skelton Harrison foundation. 
This report prepared by Clarence G. Shen- 
ton. (Philadelphia Municipal court survey 
series.) 102 p. Phil., Thomas Skelton 
Harrison foundation, 1930. 30-7085 
Cary, Max. The ancient explorers, by .. . 
and E. H. Warmington with ‘fifteen maps. 
270 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead and co., 1929. 
30-7091 
Aeronautical law. 
Parker, Stone & 
30-7086 
Successful quality control 
in food processing; a selection of authori- 
tative articles and timely editorial com- 
ment from Food industries reporting the 
best of modern practice in the scientific 
control of food manufacture. ist ed. 147 


N. 
30-7087 
Geographic as- 
92 p, N. Y., H 








| Malam, Charles. | Davis, Warren Jefferson 
. with wood cuts by J. J. Lankes. 84 p. 541 p. os Angeles, 


N. Y., Farrer & Rinehart, 1930. 30-7483 Baird co., 1930. 
Martin, Everett Dean. A liberal education. | Food industries. 
16 p. Chicago, American library associa- | 
tion, 1929. 30-410 | 
| Nicholson, Frank Ernest, comp. Favorite | 
jokes of famous people, with an introduc- | 
tion to each celebrity, as told to and con-| 
spicuously illustrated by ... 94 p., illus.| p., ius. N. Y., Food industries, McGraw- 
N. Y., Popular book corp., 1930. 30-7432 | Hill publishing co., 1930. 
Northern Ireland. Ministry of education: | Gardiner, Alexander. Canfield; the true 
Education. Regulations for the examina-|- story of the greatest gambler, by .. ., i 
tion for candidates for King’s scholarships| lustrations from photographs. 350 
and for qualification as assistant teacher Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and 
and as junior assistant mistress. Regula- | co., 1930. 30-7290 
tions dated 16th -April, 1929, made by the | Harris, Seymour Edwin. The assignats. 
Ministry of education, Northern Ireland,| (Harvard economic studies, vol. . xxxiii.) 
under section 65 of the Edueation act! 293 p. Cambridge, Harvard university 
(Northern Ireland), 1923, and laid before | press, 1930. 
Parliament in terms of section.99 (3) of Hobbs, William Herbert. 
the aforesaid. 8 p. Belfast, H. M. Sta-| 
tionery off., printed by R. Carswell & son, | 
1929. 30-398 | 
Parkes, Alan Sterling. The internal secre- 
| tions of the ovary. (Monographs on phys- 
| iology.) 242 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, | 
Green and co., 1929. 20-30459 
Turner, Lorenzo Dow. Anti-slavery senti- | 
ment in American literature prior to 1865. 
188 p. Washington, D. C., The Associa- 
tion for the study of negro life and history 
}__ 1929. . 30-7026 
| Webster, Edward Harlan. Oral tests for 
correct English; a teacher’s manual to ac- 
company Daily drills for better English. 
88 p.' Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World 
book co., 1930. 30-7447 





30-7288 
Exploring about 
the North pole of the winds, by... Deco- 


and maps. 376 p., illus. N. Y., G. P. Put- 
|} mam’s sons, 1930. 30-7088 
Holstein-Friesian association of America. 
The herd improvement register year book 
of the Holstein-Friesian association of 
America. 1 v., illus. Delevan, Wis., The 
Holstein-Friesian association of America, 
1929. 30-7271 
| Hyde, Robert Edward. A handbook on crim- 
inal law and criminal proteduré. 191 p. 
Cleveland, The Weidenthal co., 1929. 


Tobacco and its use in 
Africa, by ..., Wilfrid D. Hambly, and 
Ralph Linton; 6 plates in photogravure. 
(Field museum of natural history. An- 
thropology leaflet 29.) 45 p. Chicago, 
Field museum of natural history, 1930. 

30-7090 


Laufer, Berthold. 


lial he 
| Adler, Alfred, ed. Guiding the child on the 
principles of individual psychology, by ... 
and associates; translated from the Ger- 





The White Fireman’s advice 
that storage floors be designed 
for drainage and that. goods 
be stacked upon skids is greatly 
reducing loss from water damage 


incident to fires. 


E WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 

a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip. 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through ‘esponsible msurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent 
North America Agents are listed in Bel! Classi @) 


fied Telephone Directories under che heading 
“INSURANCE CO OF NORTH AMERICA” 


| American radio relay league. How to be- | 


Y., Harper &| 


30-7287 | 


30-7286 | 


P. | 


rations by the author; with 26 illustrations | 


30-7084 | 





Insurance Company of 
North America 
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Books 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Glossary of -Terms Used in Fire Control— 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 70, Forest 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Price,10 cents.. Agr. 30-444 


Feeding Dairy Cows—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1626, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. , Agr. 30-349 

Growing Cucumbers for Pickling—Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1620, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price,,5 tents. 

Agr. 30-348 

Markets for Sawmill and Woodworking Ma- 
chinery in South America—T. I. B. No. 
687. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-26364 


Radio Service Bulletin—No. 156, March 31, 
1930. Issued monthly by Radio Division, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Subscription price, 25 cents per year. 

(15-26255) 

Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 40, 
No. 7, April 1, 1930. Published on the 
first and fifteenth of each month by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Subscription price, $4.00 per year. 

(Agr. 13-1837) 

Pacific Coast, North America and Philippine 
Islands, 1931—Serial No. 466. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, United States: Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

(22-26900) 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Monthiy List of Publications, February, 
1930. Free. 

The Agricultural Situation, A Brief Sum- 
mary of Economic Conditions—Volume 14, 
No. 4. Issued Monthly by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agricukture. (Agr. 26-1797 

Annual Report of the’ Inland Waterways 
Corporation to the Secretary of War, Cal- 
endar Year 1929. Price, 10 cents. 

(27-25963) 

Military Laws of the United States, 1929— 
Seventh Edition. Prepared in the Office 
of the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army. Price, $2.50. 30-263538 

Soil Survey of Essex County, Massachusetts 
—No. 14, Series 1925. Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 30 cents. Agr. 30-337 


State Books and. 
Publications ~ 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de-, 
partments in the State given below. 


Virginia—Annual Report of Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries of the State 
of Virginia, Division of Purchase ant 
Printing, Richmond, 1930. 

Iowa—Report of the Proceedings of the 
Iowa Academy of Science for 1928, Vol- 
ume XXXV, Published by the State. of 
Iowa, Des Moines, 1928. 3 

Towa—Report ‘on Municipal Finances, Sta- 
tistics of Cities and Towns of Iowa, J. 
W. Long, Auditor of State, Des Moings 
1928. 

Iowa—Report of the State Highway Com- 
mission of the State of Iowa, State High- 
way Commission of Iowa, F. R. White, 
Chief Engineer, Des Moines, 1928. ‘ 

New York—Annual Repoft of the State ax 
Commission, Legislative Document (1929) 
No. 11, Department of Taxation and Fi- 
nance, Albany, 1929. 
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The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded (792 


and th affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Veterans’ Bureau 
Upheld in War Risk 


Insurance. Action 





Decision of Director That 


Veteran Was Disabled at | United States upon monthly installments 


Time of Application Held 
To Be Conclusive 





The decision.of the Director of the 
Veteran’s Bureau that an insured was 
totally disabled at the time an. applica- 

’ tion was made for reinstatement of a 
lapsed war risk insurance policy, 1s 
final and conclusive, according to a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court -rendered 
Apr. 14. P 

The court held that the United States 
district courts are without jurisdiction to 

ear a suit seeking to compel the rein- 
statement of a policy after the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau had Outer sine 
that the applicant was totally dis bled 
at the time application was made. 





. Rosert G. MEADOWS 
Vv. 
* "s UNITED STATES. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 269. ae 
On a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 

Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 

cuit. 
4GHARLES Kerr (S. R. OWENS, LoweLL D. 

& ~HuntT, and JEAN S. BREITENSTEIN on 
the briefs), for the petitiqner; Special 
“Assistant to the Attorney General, 
CLAubE R. BRANCH (Solicitor Genera! 
Cuartes E. HuGHes Jr., GeorGce R. 
FaRNUM, W. CLIFTON STONE, JAMES 
O’C. Roperts agd JAMES T. BRADY on 

the briefs), for the respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 14, 1930 
Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND delivered the 
opinion of the court. s L 

Petitioner brought this action against 
the respondent in a Federal district court 
to require the reinstatement of a lapsed 
insurance policy issued under the war 
risk insurance act of Oct. 6, 1917, chapter 
105, section 400, 40 Stat. 398, 409; amended 
‘Aug. 9, 1921, chapter 57, section 27, 42 

~ (Stat. 147, 156, 157. It was alleged that, 
‘being enlisted in the United States Army 
during the World War, he applied for and 
‘obtained, under the act, a policy of insur- 
ance in the sum of $10,000 against death 
and permanent amd total disability. 
Thereafter, on Feb. 1, 1920, $3,000 of 

‘ this amount was converted into a 20- 
ayment life policy, and the remaining 

7,000 was allowed to relapse. In March, 
1923, petitioner applied to the Director 

* of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
for reinstatement ofthe policy in re- 
spect of the $7,000, asserting that he was 
then suffering from a disability of a de- 

ree less than permanent and total. The 
Director of the Bureau rejected the ap- 

: lication, and thereupon _ petitioner 
brought this action. The Government 
answered, denying certain allegations 
and admitting others, and alleging that 
at the time of the application for rein- 
statement, and for a long time prior 
therété, petitioner was permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Tried Without Jury 
=“ The case was tried by the court with- 
oy a jury, and judgment rendered re- 
instating the policy to the ‘extent of 
$7,000. ‘The circuit court of appeals re- 
versed the judgment ‘upon.the ground 
‘that the trial eourt was without juris- 
dictién, and directed a dismissal of the 
petition. 32 F. (2d) 440. 

Prior. to the amending act of 1921, 
there was no statutory provision for the 
reinstatement of lapsed policies, but the 
matter was one of bureau regulation. 
By section 408 of that act, carried inte 
the act of 1924 as section 304, chapter 

e 320, 48 Stat, 607, 625 (U. S. Code, tit. 
38, sec. 515), it was provided: 

In the event that all provisions of the 
rules and regulations other than the re- 
quirements as to the physical condition of 
the applicant for insurance have been com- 
plied with, an application for reinstate- 
ment, in whole or in part, of lapsed or can- 
celed yearly renewable term insurance or 
United States Goverament life insurance 
-(converted insurance) hereafter made may 
be approved if made within one year after 
the passage of. this act or within two years 
after the date of lapse or cancellation: * * s 
Provided further, that the applicant during 
his lifetime submits: proof satisfactory to 
the Director showing * * * that the appli- 
cant is not totally and. permanently 
disabled. 

Question Is One of Fatt 


The Director denied the application on 
the ground that the applicant, at the 
time of making it, was totally and per- 
manently disabled. The trial court held 
the contrary. The evidence upon which 
the Director acted was not Before the 
court, but the case was decided upon 
original evidence introduced upon the 
trial, The question was\ purely one of 
fact, which the Director was authorized 
to determine; and his decision, unless 
within section 19 of the World War 
veterans’ act of 1924, dealt with below, 
was final and conclusive. United States 
¥. Williams, 278 U. S: 255; Silberschein 
v. United States, 266 U. S. 221, 2265. 

Seetion 19 of the act of 1924, as 
amended Mar. 4, 1925, chapter 553, sec- 
tion 2, 43 Stat. 1302 (U. S. Code, tit. 33, 
sec. 445), provides in part: 

In the event of disagreement as to claim 
under a contract of insurance between the 
Bureau and any person or persons claiming 
thereunder an action on*the claim may be 
brought against the United States either in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia or in the district ‘court of the 
United States in and for the district in 
which such persons or any one of~them 
residés,. and jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon such courts to hear and de- 
termine all such controversies. 

| This: provision, we think, has nothing 
to do with an application for reinstate- 
ment of.a defunct policy. The right; to 
reinstatement, when it exists, flows from 
the statutory provision and not from any 
undertaking expressed in the contract of 
insurance. No doubt, the policyholder 
may have the benefit of the statute, al- 
though passed subsequently to the issue 
of the policy, White v. United States, 
270. U. S. 175, 180; but.a reingtatement 
under the provisions of the statute would 
be not the fulfillment of a contractual 
obligation but, in effect, the making of 
@ new contract by statutory sanction. 

Situation Contrasted 

Aetna Life“Ins. Co. v. Dunken, 266 U. 
S. 389, upon which petitioner here relies, 
is not to the contrary. There the original 
policy of insurance was a seven-year 
term policy. It provided expressly that 
upon any. anniversary of itg date, at the 

le option of the insured, Without medi- | 

| reexamination, it was convertible into 
e Plepayment life commercial policy, etc. 
? as held that the converted policy 
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~ Insurance 


Imposed by Statute or 


Interest is not allowable against the 


{of war risk insurance from the date they 
are found due until payment, the’ Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
held in two cases decided Apr. 14. 

“The rule,” the court declared, “is that 
the United States will not be required 
to pay interest except Where liability is 
imposed by statutes or assumed by con- 
tract.” 

The war risk insurance act, it stated, 
dves not provide for the payment of in- 
terest on past due installments and there 
is nothing in the cbnduct of the United, 
States in respect to life and disability 
imsurance from which an agreement on 
its part to pay interest may reasonably 
be implied. 

The court held further that judgment 
could not be entered against the United 
States for the amounts of installments | 
maturing after action on a policy was 
instituted. 











UNITED STATES 


v. 

MATTIE PUCKETT WORLEY, ADMXx. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 548. 


On certificate from the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 


Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen-| 
eral, CLAUDE R. BRANCH (Solicitor | 
General CHARLES E. HUGHES Jr., J. 
FRANK STALEY and W. CLIFTON STONE} 
on the briefs), for the United States; 
C. T. SPreER (CHARLES BATTELLE on the | 
brief), for Worley, etc. 


Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 14, 1930 

Mr. Justice BUTLER delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. ’ 
| The deceased enlisted in the Army > 
2, 1917, and was discharged Mar. 18, 
1918. He obtained insurance for $10,000 
payable in the event of death or total 
permanent disability at the rate of $57.50 
per month.: Act of Oct. 6, 1917, 40 Stat. 
398,409. The contract was in force when 
je was discharged. He presented to the 
Veterans’ Bureau a claim for permanent 
total disability from that date. It was 
rejected Dec. 29, 1926. He died Jan. 7, 
1927. 

Apr. 23, his mother as administratrix 
brought this action in the United States 
court for Nebraska to recover on account 
of his disability from the date of dis- 
charge to the tige of his death. 38 U. 
S. C., section 445. July 6, she inter- 
vened as beneficiary to recover install- 
ments maturing after his death. There 
was a verdict on which, Oct. 31, 1928, 
judgment was entered in“her favor as 
administratrix for $6,095 and as bene- 
ficiary for $3,905. 

Later the district court entered a sup- 
plemental judgment that as beneficiary 
she was then entitled to $1,265 on account 
of the installments falling due before 
the original judgment; that the balafice, 
$2,640, should. be. paid at the rate of 
$57.50 per month commencing Nov. 1, 
1928; that she have interest ‘on all in- 
stallmerts frgm the dates on which they 
became due to the date of judgment and 
thereafter interest on the amount of the 
judgment, and that she recover costs. 
The United States appealed. The cir- 
cuit court of appeals certified the four. 
questions which are given below. 28 U. 
S. C., section 346, 

1. Upon the fa¢ts stated [in the 
certificate] does the United States, 
as matter of law, stand in the posi- 
tion of one who has gone into the 
business of insurance, and must, 
therefore, be assumed to have ac- 
cepted the ordinary incidents of 
suits in such business? 


Question Held to Be 
Of Objectionable Generality 


Apparently, this question was sug- 
gested by language in our decision in 
Standard Oil Co. v. United States, 267 
U. S. 76,.79. While the answer sought 
might aid im the determination of the 
proper application of that opinion, it is 
not necessary for the decision of the 
case. The question is one of objection- 
able generality. United States v, 
Mayer, 235 U. S. 55, 66. It need not be 
answered. . 

2. May- judgment be entered 
against the United, States for the 
amounts of: insurance installments 
maturing after the action was in- 
stituted? 

Undoubtedly, when one’s right to re- 
cover is established™by judgment, the 
Veterans’ Bureau will pay him install- 
ments maturing in his favor after -the 
commencement of the action. It there- 
fore is a matter of no practical impor- 
tance whether the installments matur- 
ing between date of intervention and 
entry of the judgment be included. But 
the certificate does not disclose any 
supplemental petition in respect of such 
installments, and the judgment should 
not include them, Hamlin, Hale & Co. 
v. Race, 78 Ill. 422.. Carter-Crume Co, 
v. Peurrung, 99 Fed. 888, 890. 

Section 514, tit. 38, U. S. C.,* pro- 
SLL) 


was merely a continuation of the old 
one. This court said (p. 399): 

In effect, it is as though the first policy 
had provided that upon demands of the 
insured and payment of the stipulated in- 
crease in premiums that policy should, 
automatically, become a 20-payment life 
commercial policy, It was issued not as the 
result of any new négotiation or agreement 
but in discharge of preexisting obligations. 
It merely fulfilled promises then outstand- 
ing; and did not arise from new or addi- 
tional promises. The result in legal con- 
templation was not a novation but the con- 
summation of an alternative specifically 
accorded by, and enforceable in virtue of, 
the original contract, If the insurance com- 
pany had refused to issue the second policy 
upon demand, the insured could have com- 
pelled it by a suit in equity for specific 
performance. 

The situation in the present case is 
altogether different.} The original policy 
had come to an end; liability under it 
had wholly ceased; a new application was 
required, together with proof of an ex- 
isting condition sufficient to satisfy the 
Director, before reinstatement could be 
made. The effect of the statute is to 
accord the privilege 6f rein8tatement to 
the holder of a lapsed policy, not to read 
into it a promise to that end. The ex- 
istence of the old policy is, of course, a 
necessary prerequisite to the considera- 
tion of a claim for the allowance of the } 
statutory privilege, but the claim is one 
under the statute, not under the con- 
tract, and, consequently, does not fall 
within the terms of section 19. 

Judgment affirmed, 
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State Regulation 


Supreme Court Opinion Holds Interest 
On War Risk Insurance Not Allowable 


Decision States Interest Payable Only Where Liability Is 





Assumed by Contract 





vides taat if the designated beneficiary 
does not survive the insured or dies 
prior to receiving all of the 240 install- 
ments, or all such as are payable and 
applicable, the present value of the 
monthly installments thereafter payable 


“shall be paid to the estate of the insured. 


A judgment for the designated bene- 
ficiary for all installments thereafter to 
mature would not protect the United 
States against a claim by thé estate of 
the insured for any installments falling 
due after the death of the beneficiary. 
The judgment should not govern pay- 
ment of installments later to mature. 

The question should be answered in 
the negative. \ 

3. Is interest allowable against 
the United States upon the monthly 
installments from the date they are 
found to be due? 


Kule on Interest 
Paynients Set Forth 


The rule is that the United States will 
nov be required to pay interest except 
where the liability is imposed by stat- 
ute or assumed by-contract. An implied 
agreement to pay interest arises upon 
a taking by the United States of pri- 
vate property for public use where in- 
terest is an element in the just com- 
pensation guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. Seaboard Air Line Ry. v. United 
States, 261 U. S. 299, 304. Where the 





625 as amended by section 14, act of. Mar. 
4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1310. \ 


United States came into admiralty to 
assert a claim as owner pro hae vice of 
a vessel it thereby agreed by implica- 
tien to accept -whatever decision the 
courts might make, and was held liable 


for interest. United States v. The 
Thekla, 266 U. S. 328, 339-340. And 
see The Nuestra’ Senora de Regla, 108 
U. S. 92, 104. The Paquete Habana, 
189.U. S. 453, 465, 467. 


Appellee relies on Standard Oil Co. v. 
United States; supra, a libel on war risk 
insurance policies issued upon an Amer- 
ican vessel and its cargo under the war 
risk insurance act of Sept. 2, 1914, 38 
Stat. 711. The United, States was held 
liable for interest upon the ground that 
(p. 79): “When the United States went 
into the insurance business, issued pol- 
icies in familiar form and provided that 
in case of disagreement it might be sued, 
it must be assumed to have accepted the 
ordinary incidents of suits in such busi- 
ness. . The policies promiséd that claims 
wouldgbe paid within 30 day§ after com- 
plete Proofs of interest and loss * * *” 


The act authorized the Bureau to adopt 
and publish forms of policigs and to 
establish reasonable rates. The policies 
adopted by the Bureau and used in that 
case contained a promise to pay losses 
within a specified time. Under that form 
of contract private underwriters are 
liable for interest when payment is not 
made as agreed. There was nothing in 
the. statute to disclose an intention on 
the part of the United States to bear any 
part of the cost of the insurance or to 
give pecuniary aid to the owners of veés- 
sels‘or other property insured. And as 
a matter of fact.a large profit resulted 
|from the operation of the business. An- 
| nual report of the Director of the United 
| States Veterans’ Bureau, 1923, page 675. 


On the other haad, the act of Oct. 6, 
1917, diScloses a purpose on the part of 








| gaged in war service‘and their depend- 
ents and to contribute to their financial 


1 than 


a 


¢ 


Veterans . . 
4 

welfare. It provides for paymentby the 
United States of family allowances, in 
certain cases and of compensation for 
death or disability of officers, enlisted 
men and membérs of the Army and Navy 
nurse corps in active service resulting 
from injury or disease contracted, in’ the 
line of duty. Arts. [I and FH. 

And “in order to. give to every com- 
missioned officer and enlisted man and 
to every member of the Army Nurse 
Corps (female) and of the Navy Nurse 
Corps (female) when employed in ac- 
tive service under the War Department 
}or Navy Department greater protection 
for themselves and their dependents 
is provided in Article III” the 
United States provided life atfd disabil- 
ity insurance. Article IV, Its benefits 
were extended without application there- 
for to those who were totally and perma- 
nently disabled or who died in active 
service after our entry into the. war, 
Apr. 6, 1917, and prior to the expiration 
of 120 days after the publication of the 
terms of the insurance. 

_ All such persons were deemed to have 


|insurance. Section 401. The United’ 
| States bore expenses of administration 
and excess mortality and disability cost 
resulting from the hazards of war. . The 
insurance was limited to $10,000 and was 
made payable in 240 equal«monthly in- 
stallments; it was made not assignable 
nor subject to claim of creditors of the 
insured or of the beneficiary. 


| Government Bears Large 


Part of the Cost 


The premiums were not adequate. 
The Congress intended that the United 
States should bear, and wndoubtedly -it 
has borne, a large part of the cost. 
Consequently the payments include both 
insurance and pension. White v. United 
| States, 270 U. S. 175, 180. 

The act does not provide for the pay- 





It has been uniformly construed 


by the Bureau not to allow any. There 
is nothing in the conduct of the United 
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Report on Liquidation of Casualty 





Total Assets df Great Eastern Firm Amount to $85,821, — 
Insurance Superintendent Says 





State of New York: 
A report of the. liquidation of the 
Great Eastern Casualty Go. has just 
been filed hy Albert Conway, State su- 
perintendent of insurance. The com- 
pany, it was explained, was placed in 
liquidation by an order of the Supreme 
Court of New York, New York County, 
on Apr. 24, 1928. 


Mr. Conway revealed that the total as- 
sets of the company in his possession 
amount to $85,821, of which $50,000 is on 
deposit with the State insurance depart- 
ment at Albany for the benefit of policy- 
|holders and creditors. Zhe inconte re- 


applied for and to have been granted | ceived by the liquidator was $5,472 «nd 


the expenses of liquidation were $682. 
After the payment of the only debt of 
—_———_—————L Ty 





States in respect of life and disability 
insurance from which an agreement on 
its part to pay interest may reasonably 
be implied. F 
This question is not wthin the, prin- 
eiple upon which interest was-allowed in 
Standard Oil Co. v. United States, supra. 
It should be answered in the negative. 
4. May costs be awarded generally 
agajnst the United States, upon con- 
dition that they be paid from accu- 
mulated funds in the hands of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, if any, available 
for that purpose? 
The rule is that in the absence of a 





ment of any interest on past due insta!l- statute directly authorizing it courts will 
* Section 303, act of June 7, 1924, 43: Stat. |the United States to protect those en-| ments. 


not give judgment against the United 
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NE hundred and en, million men 
have used a Gillette Razor for 
years and-maintained that it was 

the most efficient shaving instrument ever 
made. They were right. 

Yet these men are scrapping their old 
Gillette Razors by the scores of thousands 
today. And again they are right. 

In designing this new blade and razor, 
Gillette engineers ‘interviews 27,000 men, 
examined tens of thousands of used razors. 

They fond the cause of “razor pull”— 
found it in nicked and dented corners re- 
sulting from dropping the razor. These dents 
were enough: to throw the blade out of 
alignment, to spoil a perfect shave. 

What Gillette engineers did was to rein- 
force each corner of the new razor cap with 
heavy metal lugs. Then they cut out all 
four corners of the blade so that it is not 
held at these corners when, cap and guard 
clamp together. Now even if you should 
happen to drop the new Gillette no harm is 
done; the blade maintains it's perfect align- 
ment and “pulling” is prevented. 

The new blade is made of processed steel 
to resist rust. When finished shaving, 
simply tyrn blade and guard at right angles, 
Then re-tighten. Hofd under hot running 
water—shake thoroughly, and leave on the 
shelf to dry. A great time and tewel saver. 

At almost every store you can get the 
New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold plated, sup- 
plied with one new blade and packed in a 
good-looking case, for only one dollar; also 
the New Gillette Blaf@e in the new green 
packet which costs onéWollar for ten, and 
fifty cents for the package of five. 

Don’t wait any longer to enjoy the most 
comfortable shave you’ve ever had in your 
life. Stop at your dealer’s today. ‘ 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. 8. A 


QUICK FACTS 
1. New blade can be used in 7. io, projection pose to 


your old Gillette 
2. New processed steel; new 8. Reinforced razor corners 
blade resists rust p@event damage if 
3. Cut-out corners of blade dropped 


prevent “razor pull” 


$7.00 


for ten and soc for 








The New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold plated, in beau- 
siful case, complete with New Gillette Blade. Price 


’ Other De Luxe models at $5.00 to $75.00 








4. To clean, turn guard at 


right angles ...re-tightea 


++ finse ... shake dry mouth, nose, ears 


5. New shape guard channel 11. New blades same price as 


gives full shaving clear- old 
ance 

6. New shape guard teeth 
meet skin smoothly, nat- 
urally 


plated, with on 


9. Square blade ends safer to 
handle 


10. Shaves easier around ~ 


12. New razor, 24K. gold 
blade, in case, $1.00. 


five. . the NewGil- 
lette Blades in the 


new green packet 
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New York, Apr. 15. 


$3, the deposit fund and other assets 
will be.distributed pro rata to the stock- 
holders as soon as the report is con- 
firmed by the supreme court, Mr. Con- 
way stated. 8 

The company was organized Dec: 30, 
1892, under the name of Great Eastern 
Casualty & Indemnity Co. with a cap- 
ital of $125,000 and surplus of $25,000, 
which was subsequently increased. In 
1909 the company, changed its name, and 
in 1920 entered info a reinsurance agree- 
ment with the Union. Indemnity Co., 
which reinsured all outstanding and un- 
expired” policies covering accident and ey 
heatlh, automobile liability, burglary, | 
theft, plate glass and workmen’s com=_ ~~ 
pensation. The Great Eastern Company 
agreed immediately to discontinue busi- 
ness and commenced voluntary liquida- 
tion of its affairs. 





Montana Seeks Removal 
Of Condemned Buildings 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Apr. 15. 
George P. Porter, State auditor and 
commissioner of insurance, is urging, 
public support of a campaign now under 
way by the State fire ‘marshal,_ William 
Brooks, for the removal of condemned 

| buildings throughout the State. 

| As long as cond@mned and -useless 
| buildings are allowed to remajn, increas- 
ling the fire hazard, insurance rates will 
be high, Mr. Porter pointed out. 
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- Start at Early Date 


Survey of New Route From| 


New York to St. Louis 
. Completed by Department 
Of Commerce ’ 


Construction work will begin in the im- 


“mediate future on an airway between 


..New York and St. Louis, the Department | 


of Commerce announced Apr. 15. Thre 
full text of the statement follows: 


Pursuant to the récommendations of 


: the Interdepartmental Committee on Air- 


ways of Dec. 10, 1929, that a civil airway 
be established between New York and St. 
_ Louis, the aeronautics branch of the De- 
‘partment of Commerce has completed “a 
survey of the route and approved the in- 


_ \stallation of five radio range beacons, 12 


intefmediate landing fields and 50 beacon 
lights at various points along the air- 
way. Construction work will begin in 
the immediate future. 

This: action is based on a thorough 
-study and subsequent report of the 
project by the executive board of the 
Aeronautics Branch, headed by Clarence 
M: Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, and composed of 
‘the following officials of the Branch: 
F. C. Hingsburg, chief engineer of the 
airways division; Harry H. Blee, director 
of aeronautic development; and Gilbert 
G. Budwig, director of air regulation. 


This board coordinates the work of the | 


entire Aeronautics Branch and deter- 


. mines policies affecting all of its activi- 


. and the other starting at Columbus and | 


““fs completed between St. Louis and Indi-| of 1920 was to make. the weak railroad 


ties. . 
; Divided in Two Sections 

_ There are two sections of the St. 
*“‘Louis-New Work airway involving new 
“construction work, in the way of provid- 
ing intermediate fields and beacon light 
sites—one starting at St. Louis and ex- 
tending to Indianapolis via Terre Haute 


extending to Philadelphia via Pittsburgh 
and Harrisburg. The length of the for- 
mer section is 233 miles while the lat- 
ter is 412 miles long. 7 

There are two other portions of this 
airway already developed—from New 
York to Philadelphia, and from Indi- 
anapolis to Columbus. When the con- 
“struction work ‘of beacon lights, inter- 
mediate fields and radio range beacons 
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Petroleum Industry 


‘Short Line Railroads Oppose Plan 


Senate Comnfittee:Is Told Couzens Resolution Would Pre- 
vent Development of Weak Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


|lay in the proposed consolidation of the, Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
Great. Northern and Northern Pacific | declared that in his opinion the proposed 
railroads. He declared that he would resolution is in effect no different from 
have no opposition to an amehdment pre- |a law strjpping the Interstate Commeree 
| cluding from the terms of the resolution |Commission of its powe! 
the absorption” of short lines by trunk jof, rights in consolidation. The resolu- 
lines. tion declares that no more consolidations 

Arguments brought with reference to |Shall be authorized by the «Interstate 
the effect of the resolution on the short |Commerce Commission until Congress 
line roads stated that the effect of the enacts legislation reinstating that power, 
resolution would be a reversal of the he said. “ ‘Suspension’ is merely a word, 
|policy of Congress expressed in the | 2S far as-this resolution goes,” he added. 
| transportation act of 1920, the purpose | It prohibits action until Congress en- 
-of which was tb develop-the weak lines jacts a law reinstating such power, which 
land make them stronger by absorption |'8 the case in any other law. 


with the larger systems, and at the same Danger of Uncertainty 


|time maintain competitica. It was ar-| 
'gued that the chief purpose of the reso-| Foreseen by Mr. Bledsoe 
Mr. Knutson submitted to the Com- 


| lution is te prevent consolidation of com- | 
peting trunk lines, ani that by this | nrittee a st@tement signed by all Members 
jof the House of Representatives’ from 


| “blanket resolution,” in order to stop_a 
|few consolidations, it would stop also | Minnesota, urging favorable considera- 
ition of the ‘resolution. 


many desirable ard beneficial absorptions 
\ M>:. Bledsoe told the Committee that 





of short lines. 
Further, it was brought out that no 


To Remove Control of Rail Mergers 


wer in the granting” 


Aviation ‘ | 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the LC. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Apr. 15 decisions in. rate 
eases which are'’summarized as follows: 


‘|No, 22227.—Van Deren Hardware Company 
v. Erie Railroad et al. Decided Apr. 2 
Rate on prepared roofing, in carloads,. from 

Niagara Falls, N..Y., to Hazard, Ky., found 

to have been unreasonable and in violation of 

the aggregate-of-intermediates provision of 
jsection 4 of the act. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20787.—Industrial Rayon Corporation v. 
Pere Marquette Railway et al. Decided 
Apr. 5, 1930. 

Defendants’ failure to publish and to ap- 
‘ply on carbon bisulphide, in carloads, from 
Midland, Mich., to Cleveland, Ohio, the rate 
published ‘to a more distant point and made | 5 2 
subject to tule 77 of Tariff anne 18-A,|per day, as follows: California 619} 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. | Oklahoma, 655; Texas, 750; all others. 
| No..17881 and related cases.—Caruso, Rinella, | 480; from storage, 78 
| Battaglia. Company, Inc., v. Southern Rail- 

way et al. Decided Apr. 5, 1930. 

Rates on fresh peaches, in carloads, from 
Molena and Yatesville, Ga., to Oneonta, N. 
| Y., found to have been unreasonable but not 
|} otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 


‘Fund to Modify Harbor 
Oil Conservation Board, which requested 


A 1930 production of 942,800,000 bar- 
rels of crude oils, with 207,900,000 barrels 
of oil and oil products from other soyrces, 
will supply the country’s deman 
1,150,700,000 barrels for the year, it has 
been estimated by a committee on petro}- 
eum economics recently appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray byman 
Wilbur. i ‘ 

The committee’s report; made pyblic 
Apr. 14, recommended that crude oi! 
production for the last nine»month of the 
year be allocated to the principal pro- 
ducing areas, in thousands of barrels 


The full text of the committee’s sum- 
mary of its report was printed ‘in the 
Apr. 15 issue. The full text of the re- 
port follows: 

The purpose of this report is stated in 
the letter of Mar. 10, 1930, addressed to 
the members of the committee by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, chairman of the Federai 


time limitation was set by the resolu- 
tion on the suspension of authority. Too 
}long a delay would bring about uncer- 
tainty and disappointment, it was said, 
| while limitation would speed up action 
}on the part of Congress in enacting suit- 
{able legislation. 

Such an act would be construed by 
|the public as a lack of confidence in the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
| tran 
| Mr. Bledsoe declared in his testimony 
|that the proposed resolution would re- 
peal section 7 of the Sherman Anti-trust 
| Law which provides that “nothing herein 
}contained shall be construed to prohibit 
|any common earrier from aiding in the 
| construction of branches or short lines or 
from acquiring or owning stock of such 
| branch lines nor prevent, such common 
|carrier from extending any of its invest- 
|ment through the medium of the ac- 
| quisition of stock.” 

| Mr. La Roe told the committee, in op- 
| posing the resolution, that he was “fear- 


|ful that this resolution will reverse the | 


sportation would suffer, it was said. | 


his greatest objection to the resolution 
|was that it would result in disappoint- 
ment if Congress should delay too long 
jin passing legislation presupposed by 
the resolution/ 

“Failure to do so would bring about 
dangerous uncertainty,” he said. 
| “The resolution presupposes a moral 
| obligation to Congress to enact the nec- 
|essary. legislation,” Senator Barkley 
|(Dem.), of Kentucky, said. 
| “There is no man wise enough to 
; work out a logical grouping of carriers 
jin the United States,” Mr. Bledsoe de- 
|clared. “‘We must go sl 
| grouping out.” 
| Mr. Bledsoe continued by declaring 
that, if some time limitation should be 
{put on the resolution, it would be 
|far more effective and would serve to 
|speed up action on the part of Congress 
jin enacting legislation en it. 

Senator Couzens, author of the resolu- 
tion, declared that he had no objection 
to such a time limitation on suspension, 
|but he declared that he objected that 
|Congress “should. sit idly by because of 


aw and try each | 


s|a policy established by Congress 10 years 
| ago, the effect of which they could and 
|did know nothing about.” 


| policy established by Congress two year 
}ago on this most important question. 
“The purpose of the act of.Congress 


Short Lines Oppose 


At New Bedford Urged |, analysis of the status of petroleum 


| demand and an opinion on the following 
points: 

(1) What is the anticipated consump- 
tion of refined products? 

(2) What production of crude is’ nec- 
essary to meet efficiently that demand? 

(3) Can this supply be allocated to the 
major producing districts separately? 


Committee Collected 


Many Facts on Problem 


In conducting the work, the commit- 
tee has discussed the, problem with as 
many members of the industry as time 


Chief of 
| Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
jthat the Federal Government expend | 
| $718,000 in the modification of the exist- 
ing harbor project at New Bedford, 
| Mass., has just been “made to the House. | 
| The report recommended that the har- 
| bor should have a depth of 30 feet and | 
|be 400 feet wide from deep water in| 
| Buzzards Bay to a point just above the | 
New Bedford Fairhaven bridge, with} 
increased widths for anchorage and | 
maneuvering purposes in the areas north 
of Palmers Island and above the bridge. | 
| An annual maintenance cost of $21,000| permitted, has solicited and received a 
| was recommended. broad range of data bearing upone the 
| problem, and checked its results against 


IT wo Pacific States Ask | numerous other estimates previously 


made by-individuals, corporations and as- 
, ? i | sociations in the industry. The commit- 
ew eterans ospita S| 


tee desires to acknowledge its indebted- 
ness to helpful suggestions and data re- 
ceived from innumerable sources, but the 
committee alone assumes responsibility 
for the opinions. and estimates herein 
| given. 

In answering the first question the 
| committee has made a forecast of the 


Recommendation by the 





embers of the House from the States 
of Washington and California at a hear- 
ing Apr. 14 urged a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation to include in its pro- 
posed construction bill authorizations for 
additional hospital facilities for veterans 


other major products separately, which, 


| 1930 demand for gasoline, fuel oil and! 


for 


1 
| 
} 


| 


{ 
AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusiisnhen WITHOUT COMMENT 


‘Food 


Allocation of Crude Oil Production 
Is Recommended to Secretary Wilbur 


‘Committee on Petroleum Economics“Completes Its Esti- 
mate of Country’s-Needs for Current Year 
(ee en 


* 


sents a difference of 48,000 barrels daily 
in requirements. For this reason fore- 
casts fora full year in advance are most 
difficult and are usually modified monthly 
as new statistics are available. An 
error of 5,000,000 barrelg, however, ,could 
be compensated from gasoline.- stocks 
without. affecting crude oil requirements. 

The statistics on ge@ and fuel oil are 
not sufficiently exact w permit a close 
calculation of requirements or ‘supply. 
Consumption is taken to be production 
and imports plus or minus changes in 
stocks, but thére are inconsistencies in 
the available statistics, which are now 
being corrected. The committe forecasts 
a demand of 456,000,000 barrels for 
gas and fuel oil, approximatley last 
year’s consumption, but this matter is so 
dependent upon cracking operatiorts that 
Ma subject will be treated more fully 
ater. 


Without a close examination of the 
probable demand for other products it 
is a fair assumption that a slight in- 


Are Presented Herein, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DalLy 


, 


Oral Arguments Set 
For May 3 inB. & 0. 
Merger Application — 


I. C. C. to Consider Plan for 
Acquisition of .Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Railroad 
Properties 


Oral arguments on the application of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in Finance 
Docket No, 8012, to acquire control by 
stock purchase of the properties of \the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad, have 
been assigned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for May 3 at Wash- 
ington. 

The arguments will be heard by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Commission, which com- 
prises Commissioners Meyer, Woodlock 
and, Eastman. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad, 
according to the B. & O. plans, will form 
a link in a chain of existing rail lines 
between New York and Chicago, which 
the carrier proposes to utilize as a new 
direct route between those cities. This 


crease may be expected in the less im-| new route would shorten time and dis- 


portant pertoleum products. The com- 
mittee has ‘used 130,000,000 barrels as 
the 1930 demand for them. | 


Various other items, such as crude ex- 
ports; refinery losses, crude used as such, 
etc., enter into the demand for petroleum 
products. None of these items varies 
sufficiently to affect the required crude 
supply, as does the demand foy gasoline 
and fuel oil, so that in any ordinary re- 


|finery operations the demand for them 


will be met. 


Of great importance is the volume of 
gasoline furnished by cracking opera- 
tions. This comparatively new develop- 
ment is a forward step from the stand- 
point of conservation, furnishing as it 
does a larger per cent of crude converted 
into its higher and noncompetitive uses 
as against its lower and competitive 
uses. . 

Recent years have exhibited a steady 
increase in the volume of cracked gaso- 
line, the per cent yield from:cracking op- 
erations and the total per cent gasoline 
recovery from crude, but this tendeney 
appears to be pointing to a limit for large 
increases in gasoline supply unless an 
important reduction \is witnessed in the 
consumption of gas and fuel oils.. Full 
utilization of cracking facilities will tend 


anapolis, and Columbus and Philadelphia, |lines strong by, absorption with the 
“there will be a through trunk line from |stronger system, and at the same time 


Proposed Resolution 


in their respective States. | 
Representative’ Johnson (Rep.), _ of 
| Hoquiam, Wash., asked for the hospital 


together with the items of crude used} 


i to over-produce gasoline if increases con- 
as such, necessary losses and miscel- 


St. Louis to New York, serving major 


intgrmediate points and enabling con-| 


nections to be made for the West and 
Southwest. 

The two sections of the airway ap- 
proved by the executive board, and upon 


‘which construction work soon will start, 


* 


me 


2 


follow: 

St. Louis (radio beacon station); 
“Greenville, Effingham, and Casey, IIl. 
(intermediate fields) ; Terre Haute, Ind. 
“(radio beacon station); Greencastle, Ind. 
(intermediate field); Indianapolis; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio (radio beacon station); 
Newark, Zanesville, and Cambridge, Ohio, 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Washington, Pa. 
{intermediate fields); Pittsburgh (radio 
beacon station) ; Indiana, Ebensburg, Pa.; 
Williamsburg, Newton-Hamilton, and 
Blain, Pa. (intermediate fields); Harris- 
burg, Pa. (radio beacon station); Mid- | 
.dletown, Lancaster, Coatesville, and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leased for Nominal Price 


The intermediate fields have been 
leased to, the Department of Commerce | 
for $1 each per year. The Greenville, | 
Effingham and Casey fields in Illinois | 
were provided by the chambers of com- | 
merce of those cities while the Green- | 
castle (Ind.) field was furnished by the ! 
City of Greencastle. 

With one exception, all of the inter- | 
mediate fields on the Columbus-Philadel- 
phia section of the St. Louis-New York | 
airway were furnished by the cities at 
which they are located on the dollar-a- 
year basis. This exception is at Wheel- 
ing, where the intermediate field was 
provided by the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

The State of Pennsylvania will pay the 
cost of conditioning the three interme- 
diate fields between Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia; which are at Williamsburg, 
Newton-Hamilton and Blain. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Airways was organized at the suggestion 
of President Hoover, to consider, study, 


and pass on applications for the exten- | 


sion of the civil airways of the United 
States. The Committee is composed of 
three representatives each of the Post. 
Office Department and the Department of 
Commerce, as follows: W. Irving Glover, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General; 
Chase C. Gove, Deputy, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General; E. B. Wadsworth, 
superintendent of the air mail service; 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics; F. C. 
Hingsburg, chief engineer, airways di- 
vision, and Harry H. Blee, director of 
aeronautics development. 


Continued Growth of Rail 
Transportation Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

nearing an average of 1,000,000 a week. 

“Car loadings are a good indication of 
business in general, and certainly reflect 
the volume of business in the country. 
In 1924 the car loadings were over 48,- 
000,000, and in 1928 over 51,500,000.” 

“The trucks on the highways have 
been making, and will continue to make, 
inroads on the less than carload ton- 
nage,” he contirfued. “‘But because it rep- 
resents such a smal! part of the railroad 
tonnage, and that not the most lucrative, 
it does not mean that the carriers are 


facing quite such serious competition | 


from the trucks as many believe. 


“While no one element of competition | 


—highway, waterway or airway—will 
‘upset our great rail system; it is the 
idew of taking them in the aggregate, no 
doubt, which gives the railroads great 
concern. These things are all to be dealt 
with in an economic sense, and no 
other.” 

The increase jn pounds of mail carried 
by air lines, the lowa commissioner said, 
is quite substantial and surprising and 
came mostly, no doubt, from what would 
otherwise have been carried by the rail 
lihes. In 1926, he said, 354,000 pounds 


| to maintain competition,” he said. 

Mr. La Roe, declared himself as rep- 
resenting three short line railroads, and 
stated as his opinion that the proposed 


Mr. Robinson and Mr. Cain, represent- 
ling the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, appeared in opposition to 





jnear Tacoma,’ Wash., a 300-bed addi- | } : 
/tion at a cost of $875,000. Represen- | lancous minor, products represent the 


joined Be eee ae orl In answering the second question, an 








tinue in fuel oil consumption; canversely, 
the amount of crude necessary to meet 
the gasoline demand, with increasing 
cracking operations arf growing supplies 


resolution would ruin the market for the 
| short line railroads, and bring to a sud- 
}den halt the absorption of short lincs 
by the large trunk line railroads. 

“If the Arkansas Short Lire should be 
awarded to the Missouri Line,” he said, 
iit would allow the Cottom Belt Line to 


the proposed resolution, continuing the 
|argument that by such action the va- 


|rious short lines of the country would be | 


done a great injury. 

“Within the next few years a number 
of short lines will be absorbed by the 
larger -trunk lines, unless this proposal 


ae Sa | analysis was made of the relative quan-|of natural gasoline, will tend to under- 

| posed legislation. ; tities of : ducts furnished by re-| : Actas : 
A‘Sattbed general hospital to cont $2,| {es of those products furnished by re-/ supply gas and fuel oll markets a8 now 
| 000,000, at Los a _er i vious years with the manufacturing| The “statistical position of the oil in- 
by Representative Crail (Rep.), of Los| schednles then in use. Consideration | dustry in 1930 would seem to dictate a 





|Angeles. The $1,000,000 hospital already | was given to the surplus stocks, and an_| slowing down in the rate of increase in 


| eer ON leat! en te meet the | estimate was made for a crude supply| cracking to permit. some reduction in 


reach Memphis, which is. highly desir- is adopted,” Mr. Robinson said. 


| able.” 


| Resolution Called Radical 


| “Enactment of this resolution would be 
| And Unfortunate Cure construed as a want of confidence on the 


| “£ respectfully submit,” he continued, | Part of Congress in the Interstate Com- 
i“that the absorption of short lines by the | merce Commission, and transportation 
|larger trunk systems does not constitute | will suffer,” he said. . 
|railroad consolidation in a real sense,| Mr. Cain told the Committee that he 
but that they result in a natural and | considered the resolufion a “completé re- 
logical expansion and strengthening of | versal of our national policy of the set- 
the railroad system of the country.” tlement of the railroad problem.” 

“The major object,of the resolution| “Not a reversal, but a suspension,” 
will have little if any bearing on the| Senator Couzens replied. 
short line railroads. i consider the res-| “I can’t see the difference,” the witness 
olution a radical and unfortunate cure} 


amended so as to exclude short line rail- 
roads from its provisions. 


He denied that the resolution could be | 


at San Francisco, which is not ene Wonld, purtalt avbethte Deldone is 


ent to southern California. | drawals from inventories. 
| ny | In answering the third question, a 


said. “This resolution repeals the power | study was made of the distribution of 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission | demand among the major producing 
until deffnitely acted on by Congress, It| areas during recent years, and certain 
lis the same effect as a complete re-| recognizable economic tendencies were 
peal.” ; | noted which, together with the proration 
“The danger I see in the proposal is| Programs now proposed for the several 
to take away from this disinterested tri- | States where conservation measures are 
bunal, the Interstate Commerce Commis- | Under’ way, suggested quotas.for the jn- 

sion, the right to determine what is best |-dividual States. , e ' 
‘for the country, and vest it in the Con-| ,Ensuing sections of this report will be 
gress,” he said. “Such a policy is revo- | !ven over ,to discussing the economic 
lutionary, in that it is reactionary.” considerations and qualifications enter- 
| ing into the details of the estimates. It 











far worse than the disease.” 

Mr. La Roe pointed out in his argu- 
ment that one of the reasons recited in| 
the resolution is the Commission’s ap-| 
proval of the.Great Northern-Northern | 
Pacific merger, which, he said, has no| 


Are Said to S 


relation to the short line railroad prob-| Stocks on Apr. 1 Also Are Less Than for Average for Five| 


lem. Other arguments advanced, he said, 
are the danger of loss of employment, | 
assurance that the proposed consolida- | 
tion wouid bring about better and more 
economic transportation, and that valua- 


y Years, Department 


Total holdings of meats in cold storage 


Total Holdings of Meat in Cold Storage 


| should be made clear, however, that the 
|results given do not represent a fore- 
cast of crude oil consumption, but ex- 
press the quantity of crude oil required 
|to meet efficiently the anticipated de- 
| mands. 
The petroleum statistics employed in 
{the calculations. and presented for phst 
| years in this report are taken from the 
| published reports of the United States 
| Bureau of Mine. 


how Decline From 1929 


of Agriculture Says 


179,428,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929 and a five- 


gasoline inventories, and our estimate 


|refinery operations with some with-/| for gasoline from cracking stills has been 


tance over existing lines, with the sole 
exception of the _Pennsylvania’s New 
York-to-Chicago route, which would be 
about 4 miles shorter than that pro- 
posed by the B. & O., 

Acquisition of the Buffalo: & Susauy 
hanna by the Baltimore & Ohio has be 
protested by the Delaware & Hudson 
Company since the application was filed 
with the Commission. The & H., 
headed by L. F. Loree, contended that 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna and the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh roads should 
not be allocated to the B. & O. until that 
road gave definite assurance! that the 
other links in its through route—the 
Reading and Central of New Jersey— 
are to be acquired. 


Loree, on the other hand, is sponsoring 
a proposed new route between New York 
and Chicago on behalf of the E. H.-Har- 
riman estate, which he claims would. be 
“superior” to that proposed by the B: & 
O. The Loree route would involve 344 
miles of new construction, including 
branch lines, with 283 miles of main-line 
construction between Easton and Pitts- 
burgh as the main element of the project. 


Assistant Finance Director C. V. Burn- 


| side has recommended to the Commission 


in a proposed report that the B. & O. be 
permitted to acquire control of the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna, but has determined 


{that the Loree route should not be al- 


lowed. 
RRS ee 


placed at 161,000,000 barrels. _This.may 
be altered somewhat by any changes in 


| the price spreads between crude oil, 


charging stocks and gasoline, price hav- 
ing a notable influence on cracking op- 
erations. 
To be continued in the issue ap 
Apr. 17. 


tion of property..is difficult, no figures 
being available for the smaller roads. 


}on Apr. 1 were lower than fog the same | 
time last year, and for the five-year) 
| average, total poultry were almost twice | 


year average of 135,859,000 pounds. 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 


| Forecasts of Demand 
|For Gasoline Supplies 


In reference to these questions, he said,/a, jarge as last year and jarger than 
experience has shown that absorption of |the five-year average, creamery butter 
small lines by larger ones incredses|was about six times larger than last 
rather than decreases employment. “It| year and larger than the five-year aver- 
is difficult to conceive,” he continued, “of |age, and fruits were approximately the 


compared with 


compared with 
and a five-year 


a situation where the public would not|same as last year, according to the-re-| 


and a five-year 


Department of Agriculture, shows the| The demand for gasoline is dependent 
following cold storage holdings of frozen|upon three indeterminate variables, 
poultry on Apr. 1, 1930: |namely, the number of automotive units 
Total frozen poultry, 105,649,000 pounds, |i Operation, industrial conditions and 
compared with 68,728,000 pounds Apr. 1, | the weather. _ Statistics are shown on 
1929, and a five-year average of 87,665,000 | automotive units for the past five years 
pounds. _ with an estimate for 1930. Data on 
| Broilers, 15,633,000 pounds, compared | past gasoline consumption per car is 
with 9,838,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929, and a/ given and a forecast made for this year. 
| five-year average of 11,698,000 pounds, |The resulant figure, 409,700,000 bar- 
|. Fryers, 9,915,000 pounds, compared with | rels, is taken as the total domestic gas- 
6,016,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929. }oline consumption. Exports of gasoline 
| Roasters, 28,866,000 pounds, compared | were predicted by extending the trend 
| with 23,042,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929, and a| of recent gars and modifying the re- 
five-year‘average of 32,803,000 pounds. __| sult aout to the best information 
Fowls, 13,350,000 pounds, compared with | vailabl This fi 67,000,000 b 
5,637,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929, and a five- | # able. my wgure, ’ ; are 
year average of 11,497,000 pounds. | rels, makes our forecast for total gaso- 
|" Turkeys, 12,999,000 pounds, compared | line demand 476,700,000 barrels, an in- 
with 11,547,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929, and a/| crease of 9 per cent over 1929 demand. 
| five-year average of 11,110,000 pounds. An eyor of only 1 per cent in the fore- 
| Miscellaneous poultry, 24,886,000 pounds,| casted rate of increase amounts to 
jcompared with 12,648,000 pounds Apr. 1./ 4.370.000 barrels of gasoline which, re- 


a a five-year average of 20,557,000) gacted back to domestic crude oil, repre- 


| While the Bureau feels assured of the} 
| completeness and accuracy of the total| 
|amount of poultry reported, it can not 
| vouch for the accuracy and classification | 
| of the various sizes of chickens. There 
| are a number of concerns whose holdings 

are exceedingly heavy, who find it im- 
practicable to make segregation on their 
reports. Consequently, there will be fry- 
ers contained in the figures shown for | 
| broilers, roasters and possibly miscella- 
| neous poultry, 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States | 
Department of Agriculture, shows the| 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs Apr. 1, 1930: | 
} Creamery butter, 30,503,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 5,532,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929, 
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“I like the hospitable air of Great Northern trains. It's 
like coming into the home of a friend who really enjoys 


making you comfortable. 


*«Come into the sun-room, in the observation car. Here's 
a comfortable davenport—inviting armchairs. And every 
afternoon at four, there's tea for all, without charge. 
*‘And it's all so clean, too. No dust—much of the 
roadbed is washed gravel, they tell me, and oiled. And 
no smoke or soot—for more than twelve hundred miles 


they use oil-burning and clectric locomotives .. . 


The new Empire Builder and the luxurious Oriental Limited 


serve you’all the way between Chicago and the poppe 
Sound Country—to Glacier Park, to the Mount Ba 


er 


and Rainier National Park Playgrounds, to Portland and 
the Cojumbia River Country, Alaska and the Orient. 
Phone, write, or visit our Travel Offices for literature, 


rates, and 
Great Northern, too! 


ictures . ... and then you'll always go 
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be benefited by the taking over of a|port just issued by the Department of 
small line by a larger one.” He further| Agriculture, which follows in full text: 
declared that it is a very simple matter} The monthly report of the Bureau of 
to arrive at fair valuation figures. — Agricultural Economics, United States 
Mr. La Roe suggested to the Committee | Department of. Agriculture, shows the 
that the resolution be amended to provide following cold storage holdings of fruit 
that the terms of the resolution would/on Apr..1, 1930: 
|not preclude the Interstate Commerce| 481,000 barrels of apples 
|Commission from authorizing absorption | 652,000 barrels Apr. 1, 1£29 
| of lines commonly known as “short lines” | 2verage.of 958,000 barrels. 
by larger systems. | pears bane St orples 
average of 4,645,000 boxes. 
Amendment Would Allow 1,556,000 bushel baskets of apples compared 
Short Line Absorption | with 1,308,000 bushel baskets Apr. 1, 1929 
‘ A . jand a five-year average of 35,588,00Q pounds. 
Representative Knutson in supporting | baskets. 
the proposed resolution, told the Com-| 265,000 boxes of pears ‘compared with 283,- 
mittee that in his opimion, “the Inter- | 000 mate Ape, 1. 1929 and a five-year aver- 
‘ . . issi age of 151, oxes. 
— Seat rameenes Se el, 1,000 barrels of pears compared with 5,000 
are : : arrels Apr. 1, 1929 and a five-year average 
position to mergers was primarily con-|o¢ ¢ 00 barrels. 
cerned with the proposed Great Nerth-| 38,647,000 pounds of frozen and preserved 
ern-Northern Pacific merger. fruits compared with 48,570,000 pounds Apr. 
, ao Se ee _ Senator Fess (Rep.),|1. 9 and a five-year average of 33,668,000 
0 io, asked, “since your opposition is/ pounds. 
confined to this particular item, would it} The monthly report of the Bureau of 
not be possible to suspend this. merger| Agricultural Economics, United States 
weet Sesteens a ere Bd | eeriment of "Agriculture; shows the 
this ie poautiie, bat. that’ ha, helieindyqante,, tclodine Weed et oult” shetos 
s is s . }meats, including lard, in cold storage 
ne. wees S-5p ones to be preneaes | wemmowsee, me, ee See establish- 
o the country a e same time so they| ments on Apr. 1, : 
| could see what they were getting, *ther| Total meats, 932,970,000 pounds compared 
| than do it piecemeal.” | with 1,096,806,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929 and.a 
“While I sympathize with you in your | five-year average of 980,930,000 pounds. 
| position,” Senator Hawes (Dem!), of Mis- | cane aa nes “reer pounts sapped 
|souri, said, “do you suppose that, in| ¥{*? 00,004, pounds Apr. 2) onc '¢ 
obtaining what you want with reference: five-yéar average of 56,089,000 pounds. 
to this item, you would stop consolida- 
tions in other portions of the country | 


that would bé@ -highly beneficial? We| 


that any action will be taken by Congress | 
this year or next.” 
Mr. Knutson declared that he had no 
objection to an amendment to the resolu- 
tion excluding the absorption of short 
lines by larger systems. “In fact,” said 
he, “I think such an amendment would 
be a good thing.” 
LLY 


have no assurance under this resolution |compared with 3,109,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929 | 


jand 10,614,000 pounds in process of cure 


Frozen pork, 207,040,000 pounds compared 
with 289,754,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929 and a 
five-year average of 230,931,000 pounds, 

Frozen lamb and mutton, 5,168,000 pounds | 


and a five-year average of 2,936,000 pounds. | 
Cured beef, 13,975,000 pounds fully cured 


compared with 10,398,000 pounds fully cured 
and 10,545,000. pqunds in process of cure Apr. 
1, 1929 and a five-year average of 24,535,000 
pounds for both items. 

Dry salt pork, 60,387,000 pounds fully 
cured and 55,282,000 pounds in-process of 
cure compared with 99,274,000 pounds fully 
cured and 79,321,000. pounds in: process of 
cure Apr. 1, 1929 and a five-year average of 


and a five-year average of 8,512,000 pounds. | 

Cream, 115,143 40-quart cans. | 

American cheese, 41,970,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 45,105,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 35,558,000 pounds. 

Swiss, including block cheese, 6,607,000 
pounds, compared with 5,869,000 pounds 
Apr. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 6,- 
048,000 pounds. 

Brick and Munster cheese, 972,000 pounds, 
compared with 968,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 35,588,000 pounds 

Limburger cheese, 715,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 735,000 pounds Apr. 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 966,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 56,028,000 
pounds, compared with 5,476,000 pounds 
Apr. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 4,- 


Daily for two years. 
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Great Northern Railway Building 
St. Paul; Minnesota 
Tune in on the Great Northern i Builders 


over the Blue Chain of the National — 
every Monday evening—z0:30 P.M. Eastern Stan 


ram 


Tow. 


The New x 


) ee ipo 


ian 


hee 
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) were carried in the air; in 1927, 1,033,000 
unds, and in 1928, 1,862,000 pounds. 
“One of the most vital things to the 


a. ; 
x warriers is the rate level,” Mr. Richard- | 


gon said; “but on this score there is not 


at present much cause to worry, for not | 


Jong ago the level of rates in the south- 
ern, southwestern and eastern territories 


owas raised, pursuant to authority given 


by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 155,104,000. pounds for both items. 


460,000 pounds. ‘ 


sion; and now it is proposed by the éx- 
aminers for the Commission to raise the 
level in the western territory, 

“The volume of goods carried becom- 
ing greater, the rates tending toward a 


Pickled pork, 185,940,000 pounds fully 
cured and 244,569,000 pounds in process of | 
|cure compared with 194,010,000 pounds fully | 
jcured and 259,602,000 pounds in process of | 


Case eggs, 2,189,000 cases, compared with 


average of 1,125,000 cases. 
Frozen eggs, 49,787,000 pounds, compared 
with 34,918,000 pounds Apr. 1, 


559,000 case’ Apr. 1, 1929, and a five-year 


1929, and a 
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EMPIRE BUILDER 


: y , ; * of 436,824,000 pounds for both items. 
higher level, and the valuation situation |" yi.vellaneous meats, 


|obviously becoming cleared in favor of | compared with 90,129,000 
the carriers, it seems to me that the | and a five-year average o 
future outlook for the railroads is good.” | Lard, 





‘ 


It's Apr. 1, 1929 and a five-year average 


85,862,000 pounds | 
ounds Apr. 1, 1929 
74,511,000 pounds, 
105,144,000 pounds compared with 


MAIL DIRECT 
TO WASHINGTON 


| five-year average of 27,161,000 pounds. 

Classification of frozen eggs, 75 per cent 
of total holdings for Apr. 1, 1920, is shown 
as follows: Twenty per, cent whites, 22 per 
cent yolks, an 58 per cent mixed, 
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Public Utilities Radio 
Regulation of Cotton Method Used in Appraising Property 
Exchanges Declared | Of Utilities Described at Hearing 


«To Be Unnecessary 


TODAY'S 


(YEARLY 
PAGE 


: PARLY 507) ul 
Tariff Cooperative Marketing 

Tariff Conf erees ta best Schedule, < ‘Campaign to Reduce 3 
Passing by Protested Duty on Lace) Wheat Acreage Said — 
To Be Progressing 


Situation in Northwest Re» 
| viewed; ‘Cooperative 
Movement Is Gaining, Mr. 
Legge Declares . 


Revul Radio. Frequencies 


Of 26 Broadcasting 
Stations Changed 


Transcript of Testimony Covers Statements of Executives | 


OF Americare Gas & Electric 


Excerpts from transcript, of testi- 
mony Mar. 13 by George Nathan 
Tidd,. president of the American Gas 
& Electric Company, appearing as a 
witness in the investigation of the 
Federal Trade Commission into fi- 
nancial phases of power utility ac- 
tivities follow: 

Proceedings of Mar. 13. 
George Nathan Tidd resumed the stand 
land testified further as follows: 


Conference Ready te Proceed W ith Consideration of Rates| 
On Hides, Leather and Shoes 


Order Is Designed to Atlevi- [are ss 
; | Senate and House conferees on the graphs, if containing a substantial part 
Hawley-Smoot bill (H. R. 2667) took upjof rayon, at 90 per cent. 


ate Cross-talkk Interfer- z 
° |the last rate schedule in the .tariff meas- oothbrushes and” toilet brushes, n. s. 
gan Electric? A. No. ence, Federal Radio Com- ure Apr. ae hoo on sundries, and ogre ks fi, co cent arg plus 50 = cent; 
. Or th 9 iset jon cork and hats.while passing over the use per cent; Senate 1 plus 50, 
; be o ence wee i a oo Announces contraversial duty on laces that has been| Hair pencils in quills or otherwise, 40 
‘is he y panies in New Jersey? pel a . ‘ |the subject of French protests. , per cent; House 50; Senate 40. | ’ h 
Q. The. whole Appalachian Electric signnents Of 26° brouastings stattons| When the comerence adjourned at the oe oe clothing, 90 per cent;| The Federal pewter ee vee 
Power Company’s system is under your |operating om 13 of the 40 cleared chan- end of the day, the conferees were pre-|House, 90; Senate, 70 (clothing assessed | acreage reduction campaign is progress- 
cnaeridhadte canines y pared to proceed with hides, leather and| separately). ing satisfactorily in “.e Spring wheat 


~Vice President of New York) 

- “Exchange Tells House 
Committee Price Manipu- 
lation Is Negligible 


pany? A.I am _ not a vice president of 
the Ohio Power Company. 


Q. What about the Indiana and -Michi- | 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
commodities by exchanges adds a little 
to the value of the commodity, but the 


chief effect is that the exchange reduces nels, effective Apr. 30 were issued Apr.| 


" fhe cost of getting the commodity from 
the producer to the consumer. 


While Mr. Weld opposed any legisla- | 


Q. It appears that the write-up in the 
assets of the Scranton Company follow- 
|ing the reorganization and the convey- 


A. Generally I act as a laison officer 
between the marfagement of these com- 


15 by. the Federal Radio Commission, 
pursuant to the action of that body on 


shoes which were restored to the free list} , 


by the- Senate. 


ovable parts, 1 cent each plus 60 


Dolls, toys and parts, of cellulose, hav- | 
ing 





Apr. 7 apparoving the shifts. 


per cent; House 1, plus 60; Senate, 


areas of the Northwest, Chairman Alex- 
ander Legge stated orally on Apr. 15. 


panies, the Appalachian Electric Powey 
aw and the New York organiza’ | 
ion. 

Q. You have charge of some particular 
department? A. No, I have no particu- 
lar department. My principal occupa- 
tion is passing between the operation of | 
the properties amd the supervisory or- 
ganism of the parent conipanies. 

Q. I want you®to direct your attention 
to the time whem the Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company was formed and the 
property of the various companies was 
turned over to it. You know approxi- 
| mately when that was done? A. Yes, 
| that at theend of March, 1926. 
| Q. It appears, from Mr, Tidd’s. testi- 
| mony that you went over the property | 
| and made some kind of anappraisal? A. 
| Yes; I made a check-up of the . entire | 
| properties, a 
Q. How long did it take? A. Oh! just 


0 
per cent. Same, not having So 
parts, 1 cent each, plus 50 per cent; 
House 1, plus 50; Senate, 70 per cent. 
Same, parts of, 1 cent each, plus 50 per 
\yeent; House 'l, plus 50; Senate, 70 per 
Molded, pressed or formed articles, in| “e@t- 
ant asbestos, containing any other bind-| , Tie conferees agreed on a new defi- 
ing agent, coating or filler other than eeeeeee Tisit} mone mtin the a 
tes, th eal blic “its |hydraulie cement or synthetic resin, 25 P! ; Fe ae 
nes the “Commision made | public is moanae sims’ ge uments, get @ Cle under other" paragraph which 
(Gen, Ordex- 40), which changes the allo-| Immitation solid peazl beads, “ined oem the term “toy” ‘anoman ou actiole 

; , i : y” means an article 
cation. of particular cleared channels|at not more than % cent an inch, 60 per chiefly used for the amusement of chil- 
mig the “five rlo tne ito "whi ct: Louse, Zsa an inch ls 2 Pare, wheter ook als puta fr 

e ry is divided. is action like- ,* 9 WU & » Ve i xercise or y 

a wae y Zz lee 4 thik 36, eutd act more Gem 100 On physical exercise or mental development. | 
Ww! taken P linch, 4% cent an inch plas 60 yer cent; Stoppere of artificial, composition or 
Licenses Renewed | House, “2 cents an inch plus 20 per cent} compressed cork, over %-inch in diame- 

In another copy of excerpts of the|Senate, 60. same, valued at more than Hodes cree. cet 30 conte 6. pound; 
minutes of its meeting of Apr. 14, the|1 cent and not more than 5 cents an Same "’ Aiel a lee 2 di ter, 124% 
|Commissiom announces that it has re-|inch, 1 cent an inch plus 40 per cent;|, so anal House. $i: pare: eh 
fnewed the broadcasting licenses of 18 of| House, 2 plus 20; Senate, 60. f a | ok aie ; Senate, 12%. 
the 26. stations involved in the shifts on| Jridescent imitation solid pearl beads, shaun oe se alhge 4 ote aa $2 a| 
! | the frequemecies to which they are a8-|valued at not more than 409 cents an Disks, wafers, . washers made from | 
Q. Well, how many weeks? A. Five ana wpe > oa. aoe wee 90 per ede 4 cents an inch| artificial, composition or compressed | 
| or six weeks. lained, has aken ‘SINC! plus 40 per centjSenate, 90: cork, ”°12% cents\a pound; House, 12%; 
site MINE Bsople did you have as-|rievais for. the license period begin. ,,RAmie at braids, wholly of ramie, not Senate, 10. Cork insulation, ete, 2% | 

? = 5 se | Te : . 7 ined} ; % 5 
there were between 20 and 25 aoe ‘giv. | ning May. 1. The other eight statiors | Meached. oe, oe S oe te a board foot; House, 2%; Senate, | 
ing certain information that I de een yet filed theirrrenewal appli- bleached, dyed, cblored or stained, 25 OT | os a pe coverings, 5 cents a pound; 

Q. The appraisal was not submitted by |,, In the event any oi the stations whéee | Sininge we mcbetantisl eae’ of pn “Wet inca; lhtees, tror; Bauee 1: 

. , 


An increase of 21 per cent in the agri- 
cultural cooperative movement was in- 
dicated by returns to questionnaires of 
a farmers’ journal in the sections cov- 
ered by the journal’s poll, Mr. Legge 
|said. The increase is general through- 
out the country, he acd’. 


Organization Is Active 

Dr. John L.. Coulter, chief economist 
of the Tariff Commission, in charge of 
the Northwestern wheat acreage cam- 
paign, and Governor George F. Shafer, 
of North Dakota, expressed opinions of 
the campaign’s success and importance, 
Mr. Legge said. He pointed out that 
there is a vigorous organization in the 
Northwest for wheat acreage reduction. 

As far as the campaign applies to Kan- 
sas, it has been approved by J. C. Mohler, 
State secretary of agriculture, and the 
State board of agriculture, Mr. Legge 
said. 


A stabilizing agency to take care of 
normal fluctuation is entirely practicable, 
Mr. Legge declared, and he expressed the 
opinion that stabilization is impossible 
where continuous surpluses are produced. 

Drought, the Chairman replied to an _ 
inquiry, would never be so extensive as. 


7. 
| Acti Is Announ 
The Commission sets forth im excerpts ao ced 


|of the minutes of the meeting, at which On Additional Schedules 
| the shifts were approved that they are| 
for the purpose of alleviating cross-talk | 
interference caused by insufficient fre-| 
quency separation for the geographical | 
separation of the stations. hi 
Along with the excerpts of the min- 


i i +,.{ances to. Mr. Hatch amounted to’$4,426,- 
se Ba — Se cure oy Waiows |000. You stated yesterday that that was 
(Dem.), of Miliedgeville, Ga., is based reflected in the credit side of the balance 
on sound principles, except he favored one 4 increase im common stock ? 
elimination of a provision that cotton} 30. ‘ : 
delivered on contract shall be within a| aie think that it should be pointed 
range of the grades established by the out, however, that the entire $4,426,000 
Secretary of Agriculture. This provi-|mcrease was not reflected in the com- 
sion, he said, would worl: a hardship on|™0n stock; that $3,571,866 of the in- | 
. the producer. |crease was reflected in the common stock, 
: The Vi bill provides for regula- |#"4 that the balance of it, $780,000, rep- 
ia a eeeiae eas by the Sec. | resents the discount on the $13,000,000 


di bs bond issue which owr accountdnts at 
retary of Agriculture, and according ¢|least claim to be capital assets, Hatch 
representative Fulmer, (Dem.), 0 


laa i ; : 
Orangeburg, S. Cy makes little change | hata —'t with the old companies, 
-in the method of doing business on the| “4 T pelieve he did. I have not read 


changes. bare 
; ag grormer Senator Dial said the thighs: | Since the aaebieee were put up 
Sniteness of the present contracts of pur- @. Tae -the Wiel oF - 06 ‘he us te He 


chase on the exchanges, which do not cetvennawanin | 
f E properies from them, was i n 
specify the grade of ean - Be, oe lhe not?» A.I think he was, yes, , ; Guessing at it, EL -would say a matter of 
livered and permit the seller 1 result |__@ And he was to turn back to them in | weeks, and not of months, 
any fade he, choose necessarily re ajnent‘of tne properties cat we 
s? 5 ; 
would pfovidé. He suggested the pres: "0. "And ets tities the securities for 
an Braden of cin Me grouped ie mont part of the mew comer! A 
al ach, | Yes, sir. : 
‘that cotton be sold on the basis of the | Q. And represented The write-ups or 
classes. jincrease in value ofthis four million and 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars ? 
A. They represent the appreciation. 


The following,actiong were announced 
by the conferees: 











Overselling Cited 


4 7 cent a pound; Héuse, : 
licenses hawe been renewed are not satis- pound; Héuse, free; Senate, 1 


«Mr, Diel said he believed it is wrong 
. for the exchanges to sell in a single 
season as much as 10 times the amount 
-of the cotton crop, as has been done. 
He said that in 1920 the crop was about 
- 13,000,000 bales, but there were sold on 
--the New York Exchange more than 128,- 
000,000 bales. 
He stated a requirement that the 
buyer may specify the grade of cotton 
to be delivered would reduce the .volume 


Q. In_ building these two plants, the 


was that work let out to a contractor ? 
|A. Parts of it. 

Q. I want to direct your attention now 
to the subject of write-ups for a minute. 
|We have heard something about the 
| write-ups in the case of the Appalachian 
Power and the Stranton Company, and 
the Indiana-Michigan Company. I may 


ene at Stanton and the one at Windsor, | 


| we call a check up; not an appraisal. 


| nishing information to regulating bodies 


you for approval by any public regula- 
tory body? oF 

A. No, sir. As a matter of fact, there 
was no real appraisal made, Judge| 
Healy. What we made was simply what 


It is not the kind of an appraisal that! 
would be made for the purpose of fur- 


for rate making purposes, and there was 
no reason to do that, for it was not made 


fied with the operation on the new as- 
signment, which becomes effective Apr. 
80, the Commmnission specifies im the min- 
utes that they may be heard om June 17, 
“provided that such station shall -give| 
notice to the Commission’ of its desire 
for such hearing 20 days or more prior 
to said date.” f 

That portion of the minutes ordering 
the changes in the assignments of the 
26 stations, effective at the emd of the 


bleached, 45 per cent; House, 15; Senate, 
45. Same, containing substantial part of 
rayon, bleached, etc, 45 per cent; House, 
25; Semate, 45. 

Hats, bonnets and hoods, wholly or in 
chief value of ramie, not made of braids, 
not locked or trimmed, not bleached, etc., 
25 per cent; House 835 or 40 per cent; 
Senate 25. Same, bleached, etc., 25 cents 
adozem plus 25 per cent; House 35 or 40 


Same, ground, 1 cent a pound; House, 30 
per cent; Senate, 1. Manufactures of 


garnet, n. s. p. f,, 20 per cent; House, | 
30; Senate, 20. 


‘Bill Abolishing New York 


Tunnel Board Is Signed 


:|to eliminate necessity for acreage re- 


duction, so long as wheat production is - 
above domestic market requirements. If * 
the farmer reduces his acreage, Mr. 
Legge explained, he loses less than he 
would otherwise lose in case of crop 
failure. 


If the marginal land is taken out of 
oduction and cotton quality is im- 


pr 
| proved, the American farmer, Mr, Le 


explained, can remain in the world trade. 


per cemt; Senate 25 cents plus 25 per 
month, follows in full text: oa a or toto, ate 
; t adozem plus rcent; House 35 or 4 
mit, or be submitted to any commission, | Copy of Excerpts |per cent : Senate 78 per cent. Same, made 
| and no record was made by me, or kept| The following is a true, correct copy|of braids, $4 a dozen plus 60 per cent; 
by me that you could go back over and of excerpts of the minutes of the Federal|House 40 or 90 per cent; Senate 88 per 
: oe W check up. | Radio Conazmission of Apr. 7, 1930: cent. 

appreciation of values, possibly. 


ans ‘ ke Q. Did you, im your estimate, wnder-| It appearing to the Copmission that! Hats ponnets and h : 

. wat . ve pe A eg ose 3 | take to determine how much it would | certain stations now operating on clear | chief oon at dane, cn eee te ikea 
- ues and f ical — 2, oe wi} | cost to reproduce the properties ‘which | channel assignments are suffering from,|or trimamed, $3.50 a dozen plus 50 per | 
@ a mean average struck, won't there 2 i and causing cross-talk to statioms on ad- . 


State of New York: | 

Albany, Apr. 15. 
Five bills enacted to abolish the State 
bridge and tunnel commission and trans- 


fer its powers to the port of New York | Board’s opinion that cotton should be re- 


authority, composed of representatives | duced in acreage i ‘oved in qualit 
of the States of New York and New| oe ee , " 


|Jersey, have been signed by Governor | 


| Roosevelt. | 
' One of the bills abolishes the bridge 


want to ask you some questions about 
these instances later. I want to ask you, 
however, if there were any other in- | 
stances where there were write-ups of 
the fixed capital on the books of sub- 
sidiary companies? A. I would call it | 


Mr. Legge stated that this is due to the 
| fact that the differential in the foreign 
and American cost of growing cotton is 
small. The Chairmian emphasized the 


.. of, sales because of the fear of the seller! 
thatge would be forced to make delivery. 
_-The system of sale standards, he thought, | 
would tend to stabilize prices and would; 
yeflect the benefits of stabilization back’ 
to the grower. ao 
.. «Under the present system, Mr. Dial | 
“said, traders may sell large quantities of | 
cotton on the exchange and force prices| 
down, and then may buy cotton from the} 


for rate makimg- purposes, or anything 
of that sort. Zt was not made to sub-| 








Bridge Bills Approved 


you appraised ? A. I did. 


growers at the low price quoted on the 
market. 


® Representative Vinson told the Com- | 


mittee the New Orleans Exchange favors 
regulation, while the New York Ex- 
change opposes it. He said he had a 
communication expressing the attitude of 
the New Orleans Exchange. 

Plans of Representative Fulmer and 
Representative Cross (Dem.), of Waco, 
Tex., for contracts specifying the grade 
of cotton to be delivered, according to 
Mr. Vinson, would result in destruction 
of the futures markets and leave only a 

* cpmmodity market, because the grades 
ional on the weather, and the seller 
would not contract for delivery of cotton 
of a grade which might be scarce and 
impossible of delivery on the future date 
specified. 

Other Opinions 

Mr. Vinson urged that the exchanges 
be either regulated or abolished to pre- 
vent abuses from price manipulation. 

Representative Patterson (Dem.), ‘of 
Alexander City, Ala., spoke briefly adyo- 
cating regulatory legislation. He urged 
reduction of speculative dealing and price 
fluctuations. 

Mr. Olsen stated the Department of 
Agriculture favors the principle of _reg- 
ulation. Futures trading, he said, is 
“part and parcel” of the cotton market- 
ing system and is needed and _ useful. 

On the question of proposed standards 
for cotton sold, he said the Department 
is not yet prepared to take a definite 
position. Some changes in the grades of 
cotton are favored by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, he said. 3 

Mr. Olsen stated he understood it is 
the general opinion of the Committee 
that exchanges are necessary and that 
regulation and not abolition is the issue. 

Mr. Fulmer suggested that’ the.Com- 
mittee work out.a bill in executive ses- 
sion. The Committee then adjourned un- 
til call of the chairman. 

Decreased exports of American cotton 
do not indieate a corresponding decrease 
in consumption of American” cotton as 
foreign spinners have been drawing 
largely on local supplies, according to a 
statement by the textiles division of the 
Department of-Commerce. The full) text 
of the division’s statement follows: 

Production Increased 

Cotton production in the United States 
in 1929 increased by about 340,000 bales 
for 2.4 per cent over 1928. The distyibu- 


tion of American cotton on the other | 


hand was on a smaller scale than during 
last season. The American mills con- 
sumed during the first eight months of 
the season about 350,000 bales less than 
during the corresponding eight months 
of last season while the exports were 
about 975,000 bales compared with last 
season for the corresponding period, 


The decreased exports do not mean that | 


the consumption of American cotton in 
foreign countries was smaller by that 
quantity, inasmuch as foreign spinners 
drew upon their local supplies, as a con- 
sequence of which the stocks of Ameri- 
ean cotton in foreign countries are con- 
siderably smaller than a year ago. Thus, 
as indicated by trade statistics, the stocks 
in European ports and afloat for Euro- 
pean ports at the end of March were 
about 385,000 bales less than a year ago. 

The stocks in the Japan ports were, 
likewise, somewhat smaller. The mill 
stocks ‘in Europe at the end of January. 
as reported by the international federa- 


tion, were about 80,000 bales less than) 


a year ago. ‘Thus there is a total reduc- 


tion in the foreign stocks of American | 


cotton amounting to about 500,000 bales. 
The reduced consumption of American 
cotton in foreign ¢ountries is due mainly 
to the increased cofisumption aof other 
than Americadh cotton, According to the 
international federation the consumption 
of American cotton for the first six 
months of the season—that is, August, 
1929, to January, 1930, inclusive, were 
about 530,000 bales less than during the 
first six months .of last season -but: the 
ronsumption of foreign varieties, mainly 
-dadian, Chinese, Russian anl_ Brazilian, 
about 730,000 bales more, So that the 
total eonsumption of cotton for the world 


A. I think so, May I read this? 
| QQ. Yes, indeed. 


| Mergers of Various 
| Properties Described 


A, Atlantic City Electric Company was 
the principal operating subsidiary of 
|American Gas & Electric Company in 
{southern New Jersey. Electric Company 
lof New Jersey and Atlantic County 


subsidiaries of American Gas & Electric 
Company in the same general territory. 
For improvements of operation, financ- 


properties. 
The properties of the Electric Com- 
pany of New Jersey and Atlantic County 


appraised, and the three companies peti- 
tioned. the board of public utility ,;com- 
missioners of New Jersey for permission 
and approval of the’ sale by Electric 
Company of New Jersey and Atlantic 
County. Electric Company of all their 


appreisals. 

The commission after hearing issued 
its order approving the sale and pur- 
chase on the basis petitioned for, and 
the addition to Atlamtic City Electric 
Company’s fixed capital account was in 
accordance with the transaction covered 
by these petitioners amd order. This ad- 
dition te Atlantic City Electric Com- 
pany’s fixed capital (presenting the prop- 
erties -of the two companies acquired 
and supported by appraisals mentioned) 
was $5,696,057.23 or $2,212,774.86 greater 
than-the combined fixed capital accounts 
on the books of the Electric Company of 
New Jersey and Atlantic County Elee- 
tric Company, 

In the casé of the Wheeling Electric 
Company, three companies, namely, the 
Wheeling Electrical Company, Consumers 
Electrical Company and the Bridgeport 
|Electric Light & Power Company were 
merged. The total fixed capital of these 
three companies as_ reflected on their 
books on Feb, 28,1911, was $492,357.56. 
The operating wae of the Wheeling 
Electric Company which was formed by 
the merger of the three companies stated 
above showed fixed capital of $1,393,- 
875.56, or an appreciation of $901,518. 

There has been no write-up (apprecia- 
tion of book fixed capital account) in 
either Indiana General Service Company 
or Kingsport Utilities, Inc. So you have 
them all now. 

N. M. Argabrite was called as a wit- 
ness and testified as follows: 

Q. You are an officer of the American 
Gas & Electric Company? A. Yes, I 
am a vice president of the American Gas 
& Electric Company. 

Q. And of hw many of the subsid- 
iaries, in round numbers? A. Four or 
five. 

Q. You are a vice president of the 
Appalachian Electric & Power Company ? 
A. Yes, sir. : J 

Q. And where do you make your head- 
quarters? A.In New York, 


of the other operating companies? <A. 
Yes, the Kentucky-West Virginia Power 
Company; the Kingsport Utilities Com- 
pany. I think that_is all of the operat- 
ing companies. 

Q. What about the Ohio Power Com- 


CF 
actually increased by some 200,000 bales 
over the first six months of last season. 

World conditions with respect to the 
distribution of American cotton did not 
improve during Febraary and March in- 
asmuch as consumption in the United 
States decreased apout 222,000 bales dur- 
ing the two months, while’ the takings 
of American eotton by foreign countries 
likewise showed a substantial decline 
from those of February and March of 
1929. 

However, conditions in the United 
States showed some improvement during 
March. Sales of stamdard cotton cloths 
increased over those for February and 
the stocks of cloths» showed a slight de- 





cline while the unfilled orders increased 
by about’ 7% per cent. 


| sir. 


Electric Company were also operating | into account in my consideration of tHe | ference; 


ing, etc., it was advisable to combine the | 


Electric Company were inventoried and | 


assets and purchase of them by Atlantic | 
City Electric Company on the basis of | 


jon the value, basing it upon some yard 


Q. You were a vice president in some | 





Q. Did you 


Q. Did you take into consideration | 
and into accotaat the value at which the | 


| properties were carried on the books of 


the predecessox companies? A, No, I did| 
not. 
Q., Did you 


tion of the stations; that in some cases 
the interference has been ageravated by. 
one statiom installing the most niodern 
equipment. and thus eXtendinge its service 


p i stat jcent; Efouse $4 plus 50; 
take into consideratiin | jacent chammels; that this imterference| cent, aoe tf 


what the properties cost? A. I dixin’t, no |is mainly due to insufficiency of frequency |6) per. cent$ 
|separation for the geographical separa-| per cent. 


Senate 78 per 
Same, 


House $4 pPus 60; Senate 88 


New Definition of Toy 
Written by Conferees 


reproduce the property? A. I only took|for the puxpose of alleviating the inter-|in chief value of any braid not provided 


question or answer to the question that| 
was put tome by the board of directors, | 
that I was to give them the value of | 
that property, eovering the three States, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia. 

Q. All right. And did you consider 
that you were obeying that command! 
fromsthe board of directors when you! 
gave consideration to nothing except re-| 
production costs 2 A. I believed so; yes, 
sir. F 
Q. You excluded every other element? 
Yes, sir. x \ 

Q. Did you make allowance for depre-| 
ciation? A. I certainly did, yes. 

Q. Well, tell ws, near as you can, how) 
you handled the different items in find- 
jng the reproduction value of the prop- 
erty, less depreciation? 

A. Well, we have got many yard 
sticks that we can use in measuring the 
value of properties of this kind. First, | 
we have the Operating property of the| 
public utility, amd we arrive at the value} 
of them from many years of experience. 

For instance, in taking a steam plant, 
the first thing you would take inte con- 
sideration in a steam plant, would be 
the condition surrounding the plant, and 
the elements of that plant; you take 
into consideration as a factor of the value 
of the plant, the steam equipment; the 
factor of the walue of the generating 
equipment; the factor of the value of all 
of the coal Rhandling equipment; the 
factor of the walue 6f all the buildings 
and grounds amd you apportion that very 


A. 


readily to the wit cost, the k. v. a. basis. | KS 


We will take a plant, for instance, a 
plant that has a 100,000 k. v. a. capacity, 
and you can arrive at the figure very 
readily, and scale it down to any definite 
basis, and in addition to that, you have, 
in the value, cextain elements to consider, | 
so that yu may arrive at the proper re- 
production cost. That is in estimating 


[Continued ov Page 12, Column 5.] 


Channels Used for Ocean’ 
Radio Service Are Doubled | 


: [(Contizeezed from Page 1.] 
imum benefits of the reduced separation, | 
modern transmitting equipment must be 
employed. Obsolete apparatus, emitting 
broad signal, is not sufficiently constant 
to keep within the limits of the narrower 
channels and will cause interference in- 
ternationally, 

Under the present internationally rec- 
ognized standard channel widths, the 
United States has registered for its use 
approximately ‘70 per cent of the total 
number of frequencies available in the 
transoceanic band. With the reduced 
separation made standard, hwevér, Dr. 
Jolliffe explaimed, it will have but about 
35 per cent. 

Changes Are Possible 

R. C. A. Communications, Ine., is 
licensed to us@ 65 of the two-tenths per 
cent channels, together with 31 “mid- 
channels,” or those lying in between t 
standard chanmels. These are used in its 
international Communication. with more 
than 30 foreig@m nation. The Mackay 
Radio Telegraph Company has 40 stand- 
ard channels amd 12 mid-channels; Press 
Wireless, Inc., has been allocated 20 
standard channels, while Globe Wireless, 
Ltd, radio subsidiary of the Dollar} 
Stéantship Limes and the American Tele-| 
phone and Telegraph Co, have approxi- 
mately a dozem standard channels each. 

Dr, Jolliffe said that under the Com- 
mission's ordex, it is given opportunity 
to determine Just how many channels of 





® 


jfor im the straw hat amd ramie para- 


And it ‘further appearing from the | ——_ 


recommendation of the engimeering di- 
vision of the Commission that said inter- 
ference Cam only’ be overcome by a 
change in the frequency assignments of 
the statioras involved; that such changes 


in frequemey assignments necessitate a| 


reallocatiori’ among the zones of certain 
of the chammels set aside by paragraph 
4-A of the Commission’s General ‘Order 
No. 40; arnd that said General Order No. 
40 has beem amended by General Order 


| No, 87, dated Apr. 7, 1930, for the pur- 


pose of maaking the necessary realloca- 
tion; 

The Commission finds that the changes 
in frequency assignments hereinafter set 
forth will serve public interest, con- 
venience ama necessity in that, among 
other thinges, they will alleviate serious 
cross-talk mow existing between clear 
channel stations; 

Assignments Changed 

It is ordered that the following 
changes im frequency assigmments be, 
and the same are hereby, made effective 
Apr. 30, 1930, at 3 a.m. eastern stand- 
ard time: 

(Clear channel stations) 


From 
WAS wifes ok welts SR 
|. es oe ae 
KTHS-KRELD ...,........ 1,040 
MEEAM os wis Wb clone Cees RO 
RRR, aplly A ae Sees Re 
| ee er 
MENTE 0 i moe ach bab 2sst Se 


L = wwe 6s sgn ees: Boke 
WAPLKVOO . 
WHAM 


To 
1,020 ke. 
1,140 ke, 
1,070 ke, 
1,080 ke. 
1,040 ke, 
1,110 ke, 
1,150 ke. 
1,090 ke, 
1,130 ke, 
1,160 ke, 
1,180 ke, 


ee essa eee 


- as Suan Goes Ve 1,150 
WOWO-WWVA 
MOAU 3 en Soe 820 ke. 
KOB-KEX “™............, 1180 1,170 ke, 
(Limited time and day stations) 
WMBI-WCBD (L,/.) ... 1,080 1,040 ke. 
WIID (L, TT.) ........... 1130 1,090 ke. 
WHDI-WDGY (B. T.) ... 1,180 1,170 ke, 
WKEN (L. T.) 1,040 1,050 ke. 
WKAR (day) Gi acutany Dea 830 ke, 
WCAL-WDZ (day) 1,070 No 
4 change 
KS0O (Lk. “Hs... sc: 1,210 1,110 ke. 
Bret (Oe Saee eek, .c 12%O 1,160 ke. 
(That portion of the minutes de- 
tailing e@pplications for renewal of 
18 of the stations will be poeblished 
in the isaue of Apr.17.) 


Bill to Amend Interstate 
Comamerce Act Is Favored 


Favorable report'has been authorized 
by the Semate Committee om Interstate 
Commerce following an executive session 
Apr. 14 om a bill (H.R. 3141) to amend 
the interstate commerce act by elimi- 
nating the provision with respect to 
notice of claims and by providing that 
carriers shall fix no shorter period than 
nine months for the filing of claims. 

The interstate commerce act at pres- 
ent makes it unlawful for a carrier to 
provide for a shorter period for giving 
notice of Claims than 90) days or for the 
filing of claims than four™ months. 
NN) 
the reduced width should be accorded the 
various present licenses and also to take 
into consideration applicatiom mow pend- 
ing for channels. He declared that under 
the previous general order, holders of 
licenses for blocks of channels were given 
authority to apply for the use of mid- 
channels im these blocks, with the stipula- 
tion that the communication maintained 
would not exceed the limits of the chan- 
nels at army time. This privilege is with- 
drawn, umder the new order, and the 
allocationss may he changed im the Com- 
mission’s discretion after the end of the 
year. 


if sewed, $4 a dozen plus, 





ead it either 


and tunnehcommission; one amends the 
compact of Apr. 30, 1921, between the 
two States, creating the port of New 
York authority; one directs the port of 
New York authority to study and report 
upon a vehicular tunnel’ under the Hud- 
son River; one makes the authority the 
agent of the States in connection with 


4 |area while. the stations on adjacent chan-| The conferees also retained the Senate|the operation and maintenance of the 
take into account any/nelsmade mo change in equipment; that|amendzment making specific provisions | Holland Tunnel; and the fifth relates to 
} element except what it would cost to/|the statioms involved cannot ‘be movéd|for hats, bonnets and hoods, wholly or 


the appointment, terms of office, etc., of 
the commissioners of, the port of New 
York authority. 


By House Committee 


The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on Apr. 15 or- 
dered favorable feports on the following 
bills authorizing the construction of 
bridges or extension of time for con- 
struction: 

S. 180, S. 1578, S. 2114, S. 8741, S. 
3742, S. 3743,.S. 3744, S, 3746, H. R. 
11196, H. R. 11228, H. R. 11240, H. R. 
11273, H. R. 11282, H. R. 11430, and H. 
R. 11435. 


way 


-and you'll want 


GOODY EARS 


We have repeatedly said that “more tons are hauled 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” 


This staterpent has two meanings—both of them 
good. First of all, it means that more trucks are 
equipped with these famous tires—they are chosen 
by more trick operators—they have convinced 
more men like yourself that they bring greater 
traction, greater endurance, greater safety to truck 
operation. 


Naturally, thé statement also means that “more tons 
are hauled on Goodyears” in the sense that more 
loads.can be hauledy more trips can be made, on a 
set of these tires. That’s a matter of the average 
cost of operation on Goodyear Tires—and you can 
be sure they give a great account of themselves, 
otherwise they would not hold such a leadership. 


To get the fullest service which Goodyears can give 
you—apply the right type of tire to your hauling 
job. Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
are equipped to give ygu accurate recommendations 
—let them show you the way td greater satisfaction 
and economy from iires. / 


THE 


GREATEST 


ON YOUR 


NAME IN: 


NEXT 


RUBBER 


TRUCKS 


SPECIFY, GOODYEARS 
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Assisted by Group Banking, Is Claim 


*| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


F Mr. Decker Declares 


~ Credit Base Is Firmer 


‘President of Bancorporation 
Praises Holding Firms at 
House Hearing 
ell 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
members of the group. There is no dic- 
tation of policies, or no approval or dis- 
approval of local loans at the head of- 
fice of the corporation, according to his 
statement. Only in éases of local mis- 
management does the head office step in, | 
he said. 

The banks are still community banks, 
and every effort is made to keep them so, 
and to increase the spirit of local pride 
and independence that exists, coupling 
with it an interest in the wider area, he 
declared. 

Realizing that the small rural bank in 
the region surrounding Minneapolis 
needed strengthening, Mr. Decker stated 
that the bankers of Minneapolis decided 
to do what they could to direct the new 
development of group banking along | 
sound lines in their part of the country, | 
if possible. 

There has been no attempt to force 
banks to join the group, according to Mr. 
Decker. On the other hand, he said, they 
have applied for membership, and some 
of those which applied have not been ac- | 
cepted, because there is no desire on the 
part of his directorate, he stated, to build 
‘too speedily. A careful, conservative 
growth is its policy. 

Breakdown Averted 


Mr. Decker believes that the organiza- | 
tion of group banks in the Northwest 
has given a strength to the banking sit- 


+ 


jcult to exist, he declared. 
| whether we like it or not, he stated, it 


Finance. . 


always seeks investment in lines that are 
profitable. If banking is not profitable, 
capital will not be attracted to: it. 

“TI believe the system of unit banks 
‘under which we have m operating for 
| 150 years has been best for thé develop- | 
|ment of a country so vast as this,” said| 
Mr. Decker, “espeeially in view of the 
diversity of resources and the varied) 
problems confronting different sections 
of the country. 


| “But with 27,000 to 30,000 individual 
| banks in the country,‘it has become per- 
| fectly apparent to students of banking 
|that our system is antiquated and in- 
padequate. No better evidence is needed 
| than the record.of bank failures.” 

Group banking, he explained, is an ef- 
fort to retain’ the advantages of the 
present system, but supplement them by 
a development designed to meet chang- | 
ing conditions. . Mr. Decker referred to} 
the improvement of roads,sthe increase | 
in use of automobile, telephone, radio, | 
and other conveniences, and to the fact} 
that these things had brought communi- 
ties closer together. Anoka, Minn., he 
said, 20 minutes from Minneapolis, was 
as far away 30 years ago as Minot, N. 
Dak., 700 miles distant, is today. 

The cross roads bank has had its farm 
loan business largely taken away, ac- 
cording to Mr. Decker, ‘ In North Da- 


| kota the State has taken ‘away its hail) 


insurance, the profit on exchange has 
been disturbed, and it is unable te re- 
sort to other forms of banking business 
to make money as the city bank is. able 
to do, and is accordingly finding it diffi- 
In the .city, 


has become necessary for the banker to 
become an investment banker more and! 


| mores 


| Strong Bank -Can Prospere 





uation there without which an almost 
complete breakdown of financial service | 
would have resulted. 

The bankers and the people of the 
towns in which there is an affiliate of 
the Bancorporation, he stated, are com-| 
pletely won over to the group banking} 
idea, because they realize that in many 
cases failing banks have been enabled to 
continue in business because of the out- 
side strength. 

The people of the Northwest are not 
ready for branch banking, Mr. Decker} 
stated, and he doubts if they ever will} 
be. Nation-wide branch banking would 
be a disastrous policy, in his opinion. 

The banks now in the Northwest Ban- 
corporation, he stated, would not have} 
agreed to sell for cash to the holding| 
company, but were attracted by the| 
proposition of trading their stock for| 
stock in the holding group, thereby re- 
taining the independence of the local | 
bank, and*at the same time, sharing in| 
the strength of the whole. 


Credit Monopoly 
Not Expected 


Mr. Decker has no fear of a credit| 10 years have loaned money on call in| are unalterably opposed to branch bank- 


monopoly developing. out of the gréup/| 
banking movement. He sees no possi- | 
bility of eastern financial interests get-| 


ting control of the Northwest Bancor-| That does not mean, Mr. Decker | the added strength and prestige of the 
has | stated, that the banks have not been will- | STUD. 


poration. The holding company 
— 12,000 stockholders, all local peo- | 
ple. 


greater concentration. 


Mr. Decker stated that in his opinion 
the Committee is approaching a subject 
which is the most important in regard | 
to banking since the days of Andrew} 
Jackson and the Second Bank of the) 
United States. He added that he con- 
sidered it wise for the Committee to 
conduct an exhaustive study before at- 
tempting legislation. Congress, he stated 
attempted some 60 years ago, to establish 
national banks, and wisely so. They 
invited the people to deposit their money, 
and apply for loans to these banks. Un- 
doubtedly there is a responsibility on 
the part of the Government to make it 
possible for the banks to be prosperous, 
he said. } 

It is fundamental, he stated, that no 
bank and no group of banks can be safe 
and at the same time serve the people 
unless prosperous. The commercial 
banking capital of the country is private 
capital, he declared, and private capital 


Senate Votes Six Bills 
Altering Reserve Act 





Waiving of Notice Required to 
Leave System Included 


Six amendments to the Federal reserve 

act are provided for in bills passed by 
the Senate Apr. 14, include a bill (H. R. 
8877) to authorize the Federal Reserve 
Board at its discretion to waive the six 
months’ notice provided by law to allow 
member banks or trust companies to 
withdraw from the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, and allows withdrawal prior to the 
expiration of the six months’ period fol- 
lowing the receipt of the written notice 
of its intention to withdraw. 
. A second bill (S. 4079) amends the 
«provision that “no director of class B 
‘shall be an officer, director or employe 
of any banks” by adding the following 
words: “other than a mutual savings 
bank not having a capital stock repre- 
sented by shares.” 

The bill (S. 3627) enables national 
banks to voluntarily surrender the right 
to exercise trust powers, and to relieve 
‘themselves of the necessity of comply- 
ing with the laws governing banks exer- 
*cising such powers. 

A bill (8S. 3541) prohibits member 
‘banks or officers of such banks to make 
loans or grant gratuities to any bank 
examiner or assistant examiner, and pro- 
vides a fine of $5,000, or imprisonment 
of one year, or both, plus a fine equal 
to the amount of money loaned or grat- 
uity given. A similar provision is made 
for the examiner accepting such loan or 
‘gratuity. 

A fifth bill (S. 2605) permits State 
“member banks of the Federal reserve 
‘system to establish or retain branches in 
Woreign countries or in dependencies or 
ular possessions of the United States, 
th the permission of the Federal Re- 
‘serve Board. 
| The bill (S. 485) provides that the ex- 
i mses of all examinations, other than 
i Toece made by State authoriti¢s, may be 
ssed against the banks examined and 
d by such banks. 


Mi 


. | continued. 


In Northwest, He Says 


The Northwestern National Bank, of 
which he is president, was organized in 
1872, Mr. Decker said, and has never 
missed a dividend. He cited that as an 
illustration of the fact that a bank with 
good management could succeed in that 


| territory. 


But in the country districts, an en: | 
tirely different situation is fourid, he| 


|} asserted, as a country bank can not be 
!operated on the same basis as a city 


bank. 


Mr. Decker stated that he was born 
on a farm in Minnesota, that he used to 


| milk 12 cows and drive 2 miles to school, 


that he has been in banking for 43 years, 
and that he could not help but have an 
intimate knowledge of the banking and 
business problems of the territory. 
Mr. Decker referred to thé fact that 
bank customers have not been borrowing 
from their banks as much in_ recent 
years as formerly. They gre now financ- 
ing themselves in other ways, and even 
in some cases loaning money themselves 


|in competition with the banks. 


_ Banks in the ninth Federal reserve 
district during many seasons in the last | 


|New York and put funds into bonds | 
because there w&s no home demand for | 


loans. | 


ing to loan money at home. His bank | 


|and the First National Bank of Minneap-| they see its benefi 
He looks for an even wider participa- | olis, he said, had loaned some $60,000,000 | banking, he agreed 
tion in bank ownership, rather than a|to the country correspondent banks dur-|the very small towns, but-in any wide | 


ing the deflation’ period following 1920, | 
and in many cases taken collateral that | 
was not so good. | 

Minneapolis and St» Paul banks have | 
charged many millions of loans to coun- | 


+ 
| 
| 
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Business and Farming in Northwest | ‘Foreign Exchange 


Area Not Yet Ready 
For Branch System 


Future of Region. Dependent 
On Growth of Suitable 
Financial Structure 


organized, he stated, to stabilize bank- 


’ New York, Apr. 15.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
pug se of the assessment and collection 
° 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New 
cable transfers payable in, the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) .. 

| Bulgaria (lev) ............5 
| Czechoslovakia. (krone) 

| Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 


13.9586 | 
2 

2.9618 | 

26.7744 | 

. 486.2869 | 


uties upon merchandise imported into | 


| . 
istick which you may have used in the 


ork market at noon today for | preparation of former appraisals. 
| Q. But, this 


} 


Appraisals 


AuTHoRIZeD STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


iPresentep HEREIN, Brtne 
one Unrrep States DAILY 


Silver Imports 


Method Used in Appraising Property « | India Silver Imports 


Of Ut 


Transcript of Testimony Covers Statements of Executives 
Of American Gas & Electric 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


appraisal had no element 
which would recognize an inveatory in 


14.0782 | jt? A. It had—there was an inventory 


element considered, yes; but it was not 
entirely on an inventory, no, sir. 

Q. It may be said that what you did 
was just go out and check it over? A. 


‘ 


using a higher figure, or for making too 
low an estimate on those. Those were 
the figures I think I took for going con- 
cern value. 

Q. Now, if I get the figures right, the 
value of it, at which this fixed capital was 
recorded after the merger, after 
| write-up, was about $139,000,000 more 
| than previously carried by the other'com- 


the | 


ing in the region to provide proper 
banking facilities for the people, and to 
prevent eastern interests from gaining 
control. There is no attempt to set up 


| Finland (markka) 
| France (franc) 
| Germany (reichsmark) 
| Greece (drachma) . 


2.5169 
3.9189 
23.8601 


‘ 


1.2968 | Argabrite, 


| Yes. 


| Q. Does it not come down to this, Mr. 
that’ you went out, with your 


a monopoly, he stated, but to prevent 
one. 

It is idle to say we do not like big 
business, Mr. Decker continued. It is 
here, and here to stay, and it requires 
banking units big enough to properly 
finance it. We are the richest nation on 


jearth and a world banker, Mr. ‘Decker | Sweden (krona) ........... 


aid, and we must live up to our re-| 
sponsibilities as such. 


Small Banks Regard 
Groups as Partner 


Mr. Decker referred to instances | 
where eastern bankers have attempted | 
to buy ‘stock of small banks in the! 
ninth reserve district. The banks did 
not want to sell out, and did not, but 
they did say to the officials of the hold- 
ing company of which Mr. Decker is| 
head that they were eager to get a part-| 
ner, in which light they regard the| 
Northwest Bancorporation. 

We are attempting fo set up, 
what is agtually a cooperative system of | 
banks, not a monopoly. It is the only 
way known to him, he said, of prevent- 
ing a monopoly. | 

The corporation has made it possible 
for local industries such as Pillsbury, 
Archer-Daniels, Cream of Wheat, Mun- 
singwear, and Honeywell to have their 
securities underwritten at home instead | 
of in the East, to the advantage of both} 
bankers and the business concerns in- | 
terested. No one or two banks could) 
have done that alone but the group with} 
its great resources can, he stated. | 


The Northwest Bancorporation has 
brqught to the people of the Northwest 
a trust service not available before, Mr. 
Decker said. Many people who were un- 
willing to appoint local banks as trustee | 
are now establishing trusts because they | 
believe in the permanence of the Ban-| 
corporation and the continuance of good | 
management. { 


| 





/ 


' 





The new banking unit has meant op-| 
portunity at home for the young men of 
the Northwest, Mr. Decker said, who| 
have formerly géne East. Since man- 
agement is so important in banking, that 
fact alone is of the greatest significance, | 
he stated. 


Northwestern Banks 


Oppose Branches 


Branch banking will not help, said Mr. | 
Decker. The banks of the ch bani-| 


ing. But as members of the group they 
have everything they had before, the 
same local pride and independence, with 


The believe in group banking because | 
ts, he said. Branch 
,; might be possible in| 


area it would run counter to the opin-| 
ions of the people and cause trouble. | 

In a well managed group there will| 
never be any question as to the neces-| 
sity for enforcing the double liability | 





| Yugoslavia (dinar) 


| China (Mexican dollar) 


Hungary (pengo) . 
Italy (lira) . eS 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (eseudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 


40.1929 
26.7713 
11,2022 
4.4983 
.5957 
12.5109 


19.3818 

1.7674 
37.0535 
46.9017 
33.6718 


Switzerland (france) 


Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 


China (Yuan dollar) ............. 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) .... 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) ........ 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) . 

Argentina (peso, gold) .. 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) .......c...0-. eee 
Colombia (peso) ...... 964 A.biets vie 
Bar silver 


36.1207 
49.3215 
55.8791 
99.9752 
99.9093 
47,5325 
88.4706 
11.7007 
12,0521 
93.6991 
96.3900 
42.3750 





he stated, | ee | 


the Comptroller of the Currency so that 
he might examine the holding corpora- 
tion and each subsidiary ,and affiliate. 
Then if groups are formed for illegiti- 


mate purposes such as ~stock-jobbing, | 


they can soon be detected. 


Sound Banking Needs 
Diverse Interests 


The Northwest Rancorporation is 
making gre&t*plans for the development 
of the country in financial lines other 
than commercial banking,’ according to 
Mr. ‘Decker. They have recently ac- 
quired the Montana Cattle Loan Com- 


ta’ 


= care of the longer term credit needs 
0 


the cattle grower, he stated. 
Mr. Decker stated that the reason they 
had géne into Nebraska and Iowa, out- 


, Side of the ninth Federal reserve dis- 


trict, was because the banks there had 
asked them to come in, because a sound 
group banking territory requires a great 
diversity of interests, and because if they 
did not go’ into those States, eastern 
interests would perhaps have forced 
their way in. 

Moreover, it added to the mining, 
water power, grain, dairying, and other 
resources of the northern States, the 
hogs and cattle and manufacturing of 
Iowa and the Winter wheat and cattle of 
Nebraska, he said. 


Seventy-five per cent of the directors 
of each member of the group must be 
local, Mr. Decker stated, and as a matter 
of fact, all of them are local at the pres- 
ent time, no Minneapolis directors hav- 
ing been put on any of the outside boards. 

At the, afternoon session the members 
of the Committee questioned Mr. Decker 
along various lines and he amplified and 
explained the statements he made in the 
morning. In response to a question from 
Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Maine, 
he stated that he looked.for a concen- 
tration of banking along the lines that 


try bankers to profit and loss. They can- | of stockholders, Mr. Decker stated, but | public utilities have followed. 


not be charged with not using their re-| 


just as a precaution against the possi- | 


He stated that he did not object to the 


sources to tide the people of that section| bility of having to take care of such| passage of a branch banking law if it 


over hard times, he asserted. 


Claims Banks Took 
Reasonable Risks 


The banks im cities of the Northwest 
were able to do this, he stated, and re- | 
main as strong as Gibraltar, because | 


they have been conducting a prosperous | F 


business. No bank can succeed if it loans | 
to those who cannot pay back, he said. | 
That does not mean that the commercial | 
banks of the Northwest have not taken} 
reasonable risks, he said. | 

In the last 10 years the bamking | 
situation has been deplorable, Mr. Decker | 
It has been a national dis- | 
grace, he said, adding that in a country | 
as rich as this, it is tragic that such | 
conditions should ever have been per-| 
mitted to develop. He stated that he} 
believed it to be the duty of banking to | 
furnish the ‘same protection and the same | 
banking facilities to the farmer of | 
Minot, N. Dak., as to the broker of Nek | 
York City. 3 

The trouble with agriculture, said Mr. | 
Decker, is largely due to the banking | 
situation. It is not true that banks have | 
failed due to agricultural conditidns but 
the reverse. We must\keep in mind, he 
continued, that banking is the heart of 
business, «and that it is impossible to 
have prosperous business with weak 
banking, he declared. If the large banks 
of the country had not been fundamen- 
tally sound at the time of. the recent stock 
collapse, all bysiness would have fallen 


flat, in his belief. | f 


Cites Bank Failures 
In Cavalier County 


Mr. Decker referred to Cavalier 
County, N. Dak., as illustrative of con- 


ditions in many parts of the Northwest. | | 


In 1919 there were 26 banks in that | 
county. Since then 21 have closed. In 
1919 the 26 banks had deposits of over | 
$5,500,000. Now the five banks remain- | 
| ing have deposits of some $700,000. A 
| total of 1,500 banks have closed in that 
| region in the last 10 years, with a re-| 
sulting loss of three or four - hundred | 
million dollars on people who can least | 
afford to lose it. 

In Moorhead, Minn., the only bank | 
failed on Dec. 22, 1928" Mr. Decker 
stated. Two millions of dollars in de- 
posits were involved. They appealed to 
the Northwest Bancorporation to put in 
a bank. The Bartorporation organized 
a national bank which opened Mar. 5, 
1929. There was immediately _made 
available to depositors in the old institu- 
tion $1,000,000 in cash, of which $750,000 
was redeposited at onee, 

That illustrates that the country is not 
broke, Mr. Decker asserted. 
west Bancorporation has put. into the 
banks in its group in the last 12 months, 
he continued, cash to the amount of over 
$4,000,000 and. taken out undesirable, if 
not bad, paper. 





The North- | 


group, he advocated the setting up of a 
reserve fund of liquid securities other 
than bank stocks. 

Moreover, he stated that so far as his | 
group is concerned, they would not only 
welcome but solicit visitorial power for | 


|a situation in some of the banks of the/| were limited to trdde areas and that he 


did not fear the competition of branch 
banking in the Northwest. 

The hearings will be resumed Apr. 16, 
when L. E. Wakefield, of the First Bank 
Stock Corporation, Minneapolis, will 
testify. 





Sensitiveness 


Expressing the Spirit of Business 


Sensitiveness in Business is the most delicate 
of magnetic needles. It gets the coming of op- 


portunity, or the slightes 


t change in conditions, 


personal or material; and inspires management™ 
to respond with action—before the cause. 


Some call this Sensitiveness brains; vision — 
even luck. It is none of these. Not mind, not 
matter, but rather the Spirit of Business—the 
element required for supreme accomplishment. 


Check up the outstanding successes, and you 


will find this human magnetic needle, Sen- 


sitiveness, at the control 
Spirit, its keenness; m 
and satisfying. 


s. It gives Business its 
akes work fascinating 


Modern Accountancy recognizes ‘and applies 
Sensitiveness as one of the most vital of human 


attributes in business. It 


ACCOUNTANTS 


INDIANAPOL 
JACKSON, Mi 


AKRON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATE 
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DALLAS 
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FORT WORTH 


KANSAS CIT 


LoOvisvilLtse 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 


MINNEAPOL 
NEW ORLEA 


HOUSTON 
HUNTINGTON 
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The Northwest Bancorporation. was 


IE 


KALAMAZOO 


LOS ANGELES 


GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE 


does not manufacture 


it. But it does inspire it. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AND AUDITORS 


SYSTEM SERVICE 


New York * 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME, 
PROVIDENCE 
READING 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
sT. Louis 

ST. PAUL 

SAN ANTONIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

TAMPA 

TOLEDO 

TULSA 

waco 
WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 
WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 
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26.8817 | 


33.3125 | 


17.470@| experience, which you had acquired on 
5.2422 | the property, and on different properties 


|of this kind, you went over the prop- 
erties and gave the directors as good 
an estimate as you could as to what it 


would cost to reproduce those values— | 


|rather those properties? 
A. That would be the final answer; 


| that would be the fitfal conclusion that | 


| you would comé down to, because I used 


|a seale’of my own in checking up the | 


cost. ~ 

Q. Do you know of any public service 
|commission that will accept that kind of 
|a valuation a’ a basis for rate making? 
A. No, not for rate making; no, sir. 
| They do not do that in West Virginia, or 
|in Virginia, I understand. 
| @Q. No. Has there been a valuation of 
the Appalachian Electric Company’s 
|property for rate making purposes ap- 
|proved by the commissions down there? 
A. No, there has not. There is a propo- 
sition which has been started to get a 
valuation at the present time, but there 
was none at this time. 

Q. I think we have already been told 
that the commissions in Virginia and 
|West Virginia do not undertake to 
|supervise or pass upon the issuance of 
securities? A. No. 
tirely upon the value of the property. 


A. Rate making purposes, yes, sir. 


|determine the value of the property for 
the punpose of issuing securities rE A. No, 
not by West Virginia or Virginia com- 
missions. 

Q. Did you make any allowance for 
| going concern value? A. I certainly did, 


| pany, with over $1,000,000 in cattle loans | yes, sir. 
}outstanding. This will enable them to} 





allowance you made for that item? A. 
|Yes, I think it was “between the figures 
of 10 or 12 per cent. That is in round 
‘numbers. That was an estimate, and I 
j|was taken to task by the board for not 


15 


+ 


They regulate en-| 
Q. Simply for rate making purposes? | 


Q. Well, isn’t there any effort made to | 


Q. Do you happen to remember what | 


panies? A. Yes, but that was after a 
jpart of the property was taken out. 
|Part of the Kentucky property was not 
in that figure. 

Q. That was the Appalachian Electric 
| Power Company? A. Yes, but I made no 
figures on the Appalachian Electric 
Power Company alone. I made my fig- 
ures on all of the properties, in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Virginia; and 
that was just one of them. 

Q. That was without a part of 
| properties? A. It wasn’t taken out—it 
still belong in the system. It was held 
}in part by the company as a part of the 
| fixed assets of the electric company. 

Q. The property 
|company? A. The Kentucky property; 
yes, sir. 

Q. The Kentucky property was not in? 
A. Which were held by the Kentucky 
;and West Virginia company. My figures 
|did not take the Appalachian Electric 
Company alone. . 

Q. Then, you considered all of them 
in your appraisal? A. The entire prop- 
erties were taken in the appraisal, up 
until this transfer. 

Q. The West Virginia Company’s as- 
+sets are included in this $13,000,000; is 
that correct? A. Yes; that is right. 

Q. Now, you get a total in your ap- 
praisal—ir order to get the total, you 
would have to add to the $139,000,000. 





Kentucky company and West Virginia 
company? A. And those. little railroads 
extending over into Virginia. 

Q. All right. How long and how de- 
tailed a report did yoy. make to the 
directors? A. My report to the directors 
was written on a piece of paper about 
two inches wide. And the report was 
given very much in the same way that 
we are going over it here; we discussed 
it for about an hour, and I went over 
| with them how I had arrived at it. 
| Q. I wonder if you could reduce into 
'dollars the allowance that you made for 
| going concern value? A. Well, if I take 





the | 


of the Kentucky | 


if I understand you, the property in the | 


ilities Described at H earing Rise; Shanghai Stock 


Remains Unchanged 


Bombay Reports Receipts of 
553,000 Ounces in Week 
Ended April 11, Com- 


merce Department Says 


———— 
India’s silver imports, in the week 
ended Apr. 11, increased over the pre- 
ceding week, while stocks in Shanghai 
were practically unchanged, according to 
information made public Apr. 15 by the 
Department of Commerce. 
| The Department’s statements follow 
|in full text: 
| Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended Apr. 11 totaled 553,000 
ounces, all of which came from London, 
says a cable dispatch from the Bombay 
office. During the six days ended Apr. 
'4 imports totaled 395,000 ounces. 
| Currency in yeserve on Apr. 7 totaled 
1,074,500,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,081,000,000 rupees on Mar. 31. Bulli 
in reserve on Apr. 7 totaled 33,800,000 
rupees, as compared with 28,500,000 on 
Mar. 31, 

Silver stocks on Apr. 11 were esti- 
mated at 1,400 bars, as compared with 
the same amount for Apr. 4. The weekly 
offtake was reported on Apr. 11 to be 
700 bars as compared with 1,400 bars 
on Apr. 8. The market is quiet. wi 
poor domestic demand, but prices a 
| steady on foreign account. 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on Apr. 10 
totaled 230.000,000 taels, of which 113,- 
400,000 taels were held in native banks, 
; says a radiogram from the Shanghai 
| office. The corresponding figures for 
Apr. 3 were 230,000,000 taels and 114,- 
000,000 taels respectively. : 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
105,400.000 taels on Apr. 10, as compared 
with 105,000,000 taels on Apr. 3. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on Apr. 10 was 174,000,000, the figure 
being unchanged as compared with 
Apr. 3. . 

The exchange market has remained 
steady since last week. On Apr. 11 there 
was a slight advance in the telegraphic 
transfer rate from 465% to 47%, owing 
to industrial trouble in Japan. ‘ 


| 
| 
| 


mount, it would be around somewhere 

bout $15,000,000. 

Q. That would be assuming that you 
took 10 per cent? . A. Yes, I think I used 
|10 per cent; yes, sir. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


| 





the figures of $155,000,000, the entire 


in the issue of Apr. 17. 


LEAR VISION 


assures a great future for 


Indian Territory Illuminating 
Oil Company 





Soon after it had discovered three of the country’s most 
famous oil pools—the Seminole City, Bowlegs and Little River 
pools—Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company again stirred 
the petroleum world when, on December 4, 1928, it brought in a 














This field is already one of the major 


the country. Two of the most recent wells complet 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company each flowed more 
than 42,000 barrels of oil in a 24-hour test. The largest well ever 
brought in in Oklahoma before these completions flowed about 
25,000 barrels daily. 


This is only one example of the clear 


gusher on hitherto unproved ground near Oklahoma City. 
Flowing high gravity oil at a rate which promised a riew field of 
tremendous importance, this well opened up the now celebrated 
Oklahoma City pool. " 


oil producing areas of 
there by 


vision that has guided 


the Company in its program of continuous, exploration and 
acquisition of large reserves. Clear vision in employing geolo- 
gists, geophysicists and paleontologists to explore new territories 
enabled the Company to acquire many favorable leaseholds and 
royalties which later increased greatly in value. 


The Company now holds oil and gas leases on 1,122,000 acres, 


gas leases on 340,640 acres and royalty interests in 382,000 acres, 
assuring ample production to meet inevitable future demands, 
probably under even more favorable conditions than exist today. 


The same capable management that has built up this petro- 


leum reserve has placed the Company in a strong position to take 
care of future financial needs. As of October 31, 1929, current 
assets were over $20,300,000, while current liabilities were less 
than $6,100,000. At the same time the surplus amounted to 
$20,200,000. 


Purchase now of the Non-Voting Class A stock of Indian 


Territory Illuminating Oil Company will enable you to share in 
the future assured by a far-sighted and experienced organization. 
Mail the coupon below for “The Story of Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company.” 


INDIAN. TERRITORY 


ILLUMINATING OIL 


COMPANY 


(A Cities Service Subsidiary) 


Non-Voting Class A 


HENRY L. DOHERTY 


Stock 


& COMPANY 


634 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


Washington Office, 634 Southern Building. 
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Henry L. Doherty & Co., 


_ Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your booklet 
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“The Story of Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company.” 
ett. ss iink cb ax ahaa te een se seiate Veen dene averecbeh dene 


Address. ....++++: 


} 
(052-1-285) 
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State Finance 


Oklahoma Bankers 
, Told Stockholders’ 
| Profits Come First 


Bank Commissioner Advises 

... Association That Should 

. Be Fundamental Idea~in 
All Operations 


By C. G. SHULL 

Bank Commissioner, State of Oklahoma 

The different methods of operation of 
many bankers over the State, many 01 
them successful and a few unsuccessful, 
come under the observation of the State 
bank commissioner. If I should attempt 
to lay down the basic or fundamental 


differences between the successful banker | 
and the unsuccessful one, I should say | 


that the successful banker, in the man- 
agement of his bank, is guided by the 
fundamental idea of making a profit for 
his stockholders and that the idea of 
‘serving his community is a se ondary 
mone, .and only followed as far aS it is 
“necessary to make the primary idea 
practical. Too often the unsuccessful 
banker is prompted by the idea of op- 
erating his bank for the benefit of his 
community, losing sight of the funda- 
mental idea which is basic to the success 
‘of his business,, namely, legitimate 
rofits. 
This idea when followed too far as has 
Deen done in many instances results in 


loss to the stockholders, failure of the 4 


institution, and disaster to the commu- 
nity. In carrying out the policy of op- 
erating a bank for safety and profit to 
the stockholders an important question 
_ every banker must decide is how much of 
his loanable. funds car be invested or 
loaned in his local community. 
: While there may e some difference of, 
“opinion as to the exact percentage which 
“Should be represented by local loans as 
tompared to primary reserve in cash and 
“exchange and secondary reserve consist- 
‘ing of bonds, commercial paper, banker’s 
acceptances or short maturity loans, 
P¥adily collectible, there is a substantial 
“agreement on the part of all competent 
‘hurtkers that the percentage loaned im the 
‘Yocal community should not be too large. 
The banker should not put all, or too 
“many, eggs in one basket, subject to local 
*huzards. 
F Menace in Local Loans 
*°"T am sure too many bankers loan too 
large a per cent of their loanable funds 
locally and in many instances too large 
leans are made to individuals and bor- 
rowers. In the first place a banker 
_should analyze carefully the amount of 
“money to be loaned to each individual 
or company and in the second place he 
should, analyze and determine a_ safe 
percentage of his funds to be loaned 
locally and this percentage should be 
based on his minimum rather than his 
maximum deposits. Excess deposits 
goed be invested in bankers’ accept- 
ces, commercial paper, or other. liquid 
forms of security of such nature to 
realize funds when needed for seasonal 
advances when the crop season rolls 
around. ‘ 
In line with this policy of operation 
I am convinced that bankers should 
widen their field of operations in their 
several communities. Your banks should 
$9 more than a place to deposit and 
fhorrow money. To my way of thinking 
a bank should be the investment house 
of its community. Unquestionably the 
people of Oklahoma are becoming more 
investment minded and customers are 
more and more buying bonds, issued by 
national, State, county and municipal 
governments, and purchasing stocks and 
bonds issued by various utility and in- 
dustrial enterprises. 
Power of Example 
Your time certificates, bearing 3 per 
cent or 4 per cent interest, do not fur- 
nish the character of investments to meet 
all the demands of your customers, and 
almost daily you see your customers 
withdrawing deposits from your bank to 
invest in stocks and bonds which have 
been sold to them by salesmen who reg- 
ularly visit your community. The banker 
is losing deposit, losing the profits which 
go with the purchase and many times 
your customer is making an unwise pur- 
chase or investment, . 
Now then, if a banker is following the 
olicy of not loaning all of his funds 
Locally: but is investing say 30 per cent 
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German Settlement 
Near House Debate 


Hawley Bill Provides Payment 
Plan for American Claims 


The Hawley bill (H. R. 10480) author- 
izing settlement of the indebtedness of 
the German reich to the United States 
on account of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, and the costs of the United 
$twtes Army of Occupation, is awaiting 
action of the House. Its sponsor, Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, in charge of the 
bill, said orally Apr. 15 that the bill 
probably will be considered by the House 
in the near future: He said he would 
confer soon with the majority leader and 
the Committee on Rules. 

(The statement of the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden Mills, explaining 
the proposed settlement from the view- 
point of the Treasury, was published in 
a recent issue of ‘the United States 
Daily.) 

Mr. Hawley said orally om Apr. 15 that 
the proposed legislation does not in any 
way give congressional approval of the 
Young plan for payment of reparations 
settlement but provides funds, wholly 
independent of the Young plan, for pay- 
ing the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission and the American Army occu- 
pational costs. The purchase of repara- 
tion bonds by the American public is 
not concerned in the Hawley bill, he 
said, and the bill specifically divorces 
the United States from the Young plan 
as far as possible. ‘ 

“Undersecretary Mills testified before 
our Committee,” Mr. Hawley said, “that 
there appears to be-no justification for 
involving the United States in the re- 
sponsibilities for collecting, mo¥ilizing 
and distributing reparation payments 
which the adoption of the Young plan 
and participation in the organization 
and management of the agency created 

der that plan,would nécessitate. 

“The agreemént provided for in the 
h voiding involvement in the Young 
Wed, amply protects the interests of the 
United States and its nationals,” 


Are Presentep HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Directors of Trust Company AreH aa 
To Be Liable for Deficiency in Capital 


Consideration of Reports Showing Mismanagement Said 
To Impose Responsibility for, Acts of Officers 


Knowledge of mismanagement of 
a trust company’s business, as shown 
by. audits received and considered by 
the directors, has been held to make 
the directors liable for impairment 


of their duty would have made them 
aware that the investment committee was 
| not functioning properly.” 

As to certain lof in the savings de- 


of the capital of the concern, when | partment, the master says further: “Had 
an investigation of the affairs of the | the investment committee. properly func- 
business would have disclosed im- | ,. d. it i bl ical whether tie 
proper acts by officers and would | tioned, it is problematical whether tu 


have prevented the deficiency. The |loans or all-of them would have been 


ruling was made in the case of Pru- 
dential Trust Company v. Reginald 
P. ‘Brown et al., decided by the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Publication of the full text of the 
opinion was begun in the issue of 
Apr. 14 and proceeds as follows: 


“During this period the directors and 
officers continued to invite and receive 
deposits, and to make loans, either in 
ignorance of the true conditions, or with 


genuine hope and expectation that by 
continuance of the business losses could 


tually the bank once again become finan- 


was not wholly without warrant, and I 
have no doubt that with the continuance 
of the bank as a going concern -.iore 
might have been realized from certain 
loans than could have been realized in the 
liquidation of a closed bank. The differ- 
ence between the bank’s real financial 
condition and its apparent condition as 
shown by its books was, to a large extent, 
dependent upon the value of its assets, 
and especially its. loans. The value of 
these until actuaJly realized upon was a 
matter of judgment and opinion. The 
bank’s officers, and the directors, mainly 
relying upon the judgment and opinion of 
the officers, honestly believed that these 
assets were of greater value than ac- 
tually was the case.” 


Master Finds Defendants 
Chargeable With Knowledge 


In connection with the conduct of the 
savings department. there is this finding: 
“Meetings of the investment committee 
were not held regularly. No meetings at 
all were held- after May 27, 1919. This 
condition of affairs should have been 
known to the directors, and it was their 
duty to have remedied this condition when 
it was brought to their knowledge. Each 
of the annual audit reports (except the 
last) made by the bank commissioner’s 
office for the bank, at the request of the 
stockholders’ examining committee, in 
some form or other commented upon the 
failure of the investment committee to 
hold meetings and to properly perform 
their duties. 
part of the directors in the performance 
8 


or 40 per cent of his funds in high grade 
securities, why should he not let it be 
known to his customers that should they 
desire to: make a safe investment of this 
nature he has the goods on his shelf to 
sell them and the fact that the banker 
has invested his own money in these se- 
curities is a good selling point for it 
convinces the customer that the banker 
has judged the security good enough to 
invest his own money in the very thing 
he is offering for sale. 


Development of this branch of bank- 











itself in a more liquid condition but 
opens up a new avenue of profit and 


withdrawal of funds to purchase securi- 
ties from outside houses because the 
funds withdrawn to pay for purchases 
from the bank are paid directly back te 
the bank, and this policy further insures, 
in many instances, a more wise purchase 
for your customer. 
_ I believe this department of banking 
is being overlooked in Oklahoma and I 
further believe it is a legitimate branch 
of banking and should be worthy of your 
thought and consideration. Banks and 
trust companies in other sections of the 
country are doing this very thing.. The 
development of. this idea and practice in 
your bank necessarily brings with it a 
responsibility, namely, that of being ab- 
solutely fair and honest with your 
customer and being more than honest. 
You must equip yourselves with informa- 
tion sufficient to enable you to invest 
wisely in securities of the very highest 
type,- taking into consideration | first 
safety, and secondly income. But this 
information can be obtained ‘by any 
baaker who makes up his mind to enter 
this domain, of banking. : 
(The foregoing address was deliv- 
ered before the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association at Claremore, Okla., on 
Apr. 10.) 


U.S. Treasury 


Statement - 


April 12 
Made Public April 15 ~ 
Receipts 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous 

revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts ... 


$1,887,402.17 


1,025,591.42 
internal 


1,797,591.62 





Total ordinary receipts. 7,670,493.22 
Public debt receipts .... 50,000.00 
Balance previous day .... 284,083,235.32 


+» 291,803,728.54 

Expenditures i 

General expenditures ... $7,974,095.52 

Interest on public debt .. 236,987.25 

Refunds of receipts ...... 798,125.12 

Panama Canal 14,230.04 
Operations in special ac- 

307,701.55 


counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 

66,233.29 
71,195.97 


ete fund 
Civil - service retirement 
fund ; 
Investment of trust funds. 353,583.43 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures a0 enous 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures .,. whe 
Balance today .....\ 


9,817,102.17 


12,854,000.00 


554,013.00 
268,578,613,37 


291,803,728.54 

The accumtlative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of receipts 

and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


wre 


be overcome and made good, and even- | 


| cially sound. This hope and expectation | 


Reasonable diligence on the | 


ing not only tends to keep the bank} 


tends to prevent embarrassment from | 


2,959,908.01 | 


|made. To what extent the failure of the 


|investment™ committee to verform its 
| duties contributed to the losses which the 
| bank sustained on these loans, I am un- 
able to find as a fact, but report the facts 
| found for the ruling of the court whether 
|the defending directors are chargeable 
with the losses so sustained because of 
| their failure to compel proper action by 
the investment committee.” 

As to the impairment of capital, the 
| master finds that: “While I do*not at- 
tempt to find the extent to which the 
capital was impaired at any particular 
date, I do find upon all of the evidence 
that, beginning in February, 1917, the 
capital was impaired, a such impair- 
ment progressively grew 
close of the bank. I further find that 
while.it would not be apparent from an 
examination of the bank’s books, or from 
the daily statements of financial condition 
which were read to and approved by the 
defendants at meetings of the board and 
of the executive committee, and the de- 
fefdants, with the exception of the de- 
fendant McNamee, were not in fact 
aware of this impairment of capital or 
the extent of the same, they should have 
known of it after the first two audits had 
been received and considered. The condi- 
tions reported by the bank commissioner 
should have put them upon inquiry as to 
the true state of affairs, and makes them 
chargeable with the knowledge which 
such inquiry would have disclosed. The 
statements of conditions submitted to 


| information to the contrary, could have 
been relied upon by them and acted upon 
| without negligence, but with information 
at hand from an independent and impar- 
tial source that things were not as they 
appeared on the surface, this to my mind 
charged them with the duty of further 
inquiry and investigation, and reliance 
upon the officers under those circum- 
stances was not sufficient. I, therefore, 
find that the defendants are chargeable 


the bank and the extent to which its 
capital had become impaired by reason 


amount were uncollectible in whele or in 
part.” 


Correttion Required After 
Report on Mismanagement 


These findings, and particularly the 
significant one last quoted, are abund- 
antly justified by subsidiarv findings and 
supporting facts set out in the report. 
Those findings mean that the defendants 
are chargeable with the knowledge which 
a searching inquiry by competent and dis- 
interested bank experts in the early part 
of 1918 would have revealed. One of the 


ment of the capital from February, 1917: 

Other such facts would have been the 
excessive loans to those unworthy of 
credit and loans in large part, if not 
wholly, uncollectible. Other facts which 
would have been disclosed were the reck- 
less and careless methods of the president 
and the treasurer in conducting the af- 
fairs of the bank. The attention of the 
directors was by these audits \specifi- 
cally pointed to glaring mismanagement 


of the bank, or of the executive com- 
mittee, 


mismanagement from 
public officer based upon thorough exami- 


failing to take effective action. With such 
knowledge thus presented and the further 
facts which would have been gained from 


yond question for the directors to permit 
to continue the powers of the president 
and the treasurer in the same unsuper- 


tofore. 


If the directors were too busy or were 
otherwise unable to exercise efficient 
supervision, it was their plain duty to 
employ some trustworthy and competent 
person or persons to superintend and 


experience. The circumstance that he 
was reputed to be wealthy was no guar- 
;antee that he would be an effective or 
even a tolerable bank president. No one 
of the directors had had any banking 
| experience of consequence. Had a mod- 
erate degree of managerial capacity been 
manifested by the defendants, the last 


have been different, For example, the 


been made, 
to the master’s report vanished or was 
much diminished in value through inat- 
tention, would have been vigorously 
pressed for collection. Dividends on stock 
would not have been naid. 


found “chargeable with knowledge of the 
true condition of the bank” from early in 
1918, it is apparent that their ignorance 
or negligence constributed to some of the 
serious losses charged in the bill. For 
such ignorance or negligence the defend- 
ants cannot be excused. The disclosures 
of this record are not simply of general 
negligence unconnected avith claims of 
losses alleged in the bill. As already 
pointed out, some of the losses so alleged 
and suffered by the bank after the early 
part of 1918 plainly would not-have been 
sustained if there had been exercised 
reasonable capacity and care on the part 
of the defendants as directors. If with 
the “knowledge of the true condition of 
the bank” and of its impaired capital they 
were unable to influence the other direc- 
tors, chargeable also with like knowledge, 
to efficient action for the welfare of the 
bank, and desired to avoid further per- 
sonal liability, they could have severed 
their connection with the bank. 

The force and scope of this finding of 
the master, that the defendants are 
chargeable with knowledge of the, true 
condition of the bank after the first two 
audits had been received and considered, 
are not effaced or dulled’ by the other 
finding already quoted, in substance that, 
in passing upon the negligence of the de- 





orse until the | 


| duct of the directors sitting on the board 
| and passing upon each designated loan as 


} 


| 





| 
| 
| 


facts which thus would have come to| 
light is, as found by the master, impair- | 


of the bank, Which could have happened | 
only through fault of executive officers | 


In the face of such. specifications of | 
a_ disinterested | 


nation, the directors were not justified in | 


causing a complete and detailed investi- | 
gation, it would have been negligence be- 


vised and improvident manner as there- 


overlook the loans and investments and' 
collaterals of the bank. The president | 
confessedly was a man without banking | 


two years of the bank inevitably would | 
excessive loans and overdrafts to the | 


Boston Dredging Company would not have | 
Collateral, which according | 


Since the defendants have rightly been | 


| 


| 


} 


| It relates to that narrow issue. It does | 
| not take into account the responsibility 


| vision of the bank and of all its affairs. 


}general principle stated early in this 
them by their officers, in the absence of | + 


| degree, that the findings of the master, | 
| based on unreported evidence and the 


n re | outweighs every other. 
with knowledge of the true condition of | 


| Cases Made by Court 


of its money to such a large degree being | 
invested in loans which to such a large | 


| tee. 





fendants alleged in'the bill as contribut- 
ing to the specified losses claimed, he has | 
dealt with the sybject under each particu- 
lar loan and in his findings bas taken into 
account and given effect to the knowledge 
and notice which the defendants had or 
should have had in consequefice of the 
audit reports. 
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Directors’ Liability Stockholders’ Protection 


bank was making progress and that the 
future looked bright. He also had occa- 
sional casual talks with some of the per- 
manent anembers of the executive com- 
mittee with similar results. There: is 
nothing in these facts or elsewhere in the 
report to exonerate him from the sweep 
of the general findings already summar- 


He Has in most instances found no neg- }ized and the conclusion reached. 


ligence. That finding we interpret to 
mean that effect was given to that knowl- 
edge and notice as bearing upon the con- 


it came up for approval or disapproval. 


and sharp obligation of the directors 
clothed with the power and burdened with 
the duty of general contro: and super- 


It does not signify, according to our 
understanding, that effect was given to} 
such knowledge and notice by considering | 
the consequence to the welfare of the 
bank and the conduct of its business in | 
the improved character of service and the 
more cautious judgment on the part of its 
executive officers which would necessarily | 
have followed the exhibition on the part | 
of the defendants of the genuine mana- | 
gerial force naturally to be engendered 
by such knowledge and notice in compe- | 
tent and careful directors. If, however, | 
we are wrong in this interpretation, the 
finding that the defendants are charge- 
able with the knowledge and notice of the | 
true condition of the bank from the early | 
part of 1918 is the decisive one. It over- 
comes the finding as to want of negli- 
gerice in passing upon enumerated loans, 


The defendant Edward W. Quinn was a 
director from Aug.13,1918.: He attended no 
‘meetings of the executive committee and 
only two meetings of the directors, one in 
August and one in December. At. the lat- 
ter meeting the first dividend on the stock 
of the bank was voted. The finding, that 
he was not a director for the years 1919 
and 1920 miust stand. No facts other than 
those stated above are set forth tending 
to show dereliction of duty on his part as 
a directér. Although he is not excepted 
from this and is, therefore, included in 
the sweeping finding of the master as to 
being chargeable with knowledge of the 
true condition of the bank, there is noth- 
ing in the record to establish-liability on 
his part for the losses sustained by the 
bank during his period of service as di- 
rector, which covered about five months, 
except so far as he has been found negli- 
gent by the express terms of the report 
of the master. He was not a director when 
any audit Ky the commissioner of banks 
was received and considered, and cannot 
rightly be charged on the basis of knowl- 
edge of facts as to which no notice was 
given him. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Apr. 17. 





if and so far as the two are inconsistent, 
whatever may be the meaning of the| 
latter finding. 

So far as it is matter of interpretation, 
we hold that the finding that the defend- 
ants are chargeable with knowledge of 
the true condition of the bank from early 
in 1918 is dominating and controlling. So 
far as it is matter of inference from all! 
the facts in the master’s report, we draw 
the conclusion from the report as a whole | 
that that finding is dominating and con- 
trolling. It is confirmed by the descrip- | 
tion of the conduct of the business of the 
bank as disclosed by the tenor of the en- 
tire report of the master. 

We do this, having fully in mind the 


opinion and not hereby impaired in any 


observation of witnesses, including 21 di- 
rectors, in testifying, are accepted as true 
unless materially inconsistent. or contra- 
dictory. We simply adopt as regnant the 
governing and paramount finding. That 
is the true construction of the report. If 


| and so far as there is inconsistency .with | 


other findings, that is the finding which 


Review of Individual 


In Canadian Exchange 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

rency at or near par. Following ig the 
full text of the Board’s statement: i 

The full text of the statement issued 
by the Board follows: : 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that a plan has been worked out and will 
be put in operation for handling Cana- 
dian currency deposited with Federal re- 
serve banks, at a minimum of the actual 
collection charges incurred by them. 

The discount on Canadian currency 


| brought into the United States by trav- 


elers has frequently ranged as high as 
10 and sometimes even as high as 20 
per cent, at places remote from the bor- 
der line. This is regarded as excessive 
and has given rise to some feeling in 
Canada, especially as United States cur- 
rency is generally accepted at par in 
| Canada. 

The Federal Reserve Board has taken 
|up the subject with the Federal reserve 
|banks, and they have agreed to offer 
thir facilities to member banks for the 
collection and conversion of Canadian pa- 





_ In addition to this general conclusion 
it is necessary to deal briefly with. a few 


| of the defendants individually. The find- | 


ing of the master that the defendant 
Henny, was a director from May 2, 
1916, when as a member he first at- 
tended a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, to the closing of the bank, cannot 
be reversed and is supported by the facts 
reported: His failure to‘take the oath of 
office untila later date is not decisiv 
-gainst his being a director. 

In 1916 he attended one regular and 
one informal meeting of the directors and 
three meetings of the executive commit- 
Thereafter he attended two meet- 
ings of the executive committee in 1917, 
one in 1918, two'in 1919; he attended one 
meeting of directors in 1917, three in 
1918, five in 1919 and one in 1920. Thus 


|it appears that his record of attendance 


at meetings was not good. He visited the 
bank two or three times a month and 
talked with the president and the treas- 
urer on such occasions as to its condition 


;and progress and was assured that the 


per currency into United States currency 
|at the current rates of exchange. The 
| Federal reserve banks will absorb the 
leost of shipning Canadian paper cur- 
rency from the member banks to thcir 
respective Federal reserve banks, but 
will deduct an allovvance to cover the 
actual exchange charges, and insurance 
|and shipping charges, if any, from the 
Federal reserve banks to the points of 
|conversion into United States currency. 
_The average cost during the past three 


© years of converting Canadian paper cur- 


rency into United States funds, includ- 
|ing both exchange and shipping charges, 
has averaged less than 1 per cent. 
This method of handling Canadian cur- 
|rency by thé Federal reserve banks will, 


| 
rency. The Board feels that if member 


ing a similar service to their customers, 
Canadian tourists traveling in this coun- 
try will find American merchants will- 
ing to accept Canadian currency at or 
near par. \ 





11864; 


Plan Advanced for Parity 


| Funded Loan of °1891 


|it is hoped, result in substantial reduc- | 
tions in the cost of collecting this cur- | 


banks cooperate in this matter by extend- | 


Bec wnty 
INDEX 


Uneashed Securities 


Of Old Issues Found 


To Total Large Sum 


Government Has Free Use of 


$37,750,000 in Unre-) 
deemed Obligations, 


Treasury Announces 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
and matured in 1866, and of the original 
$156,920, face value, remains unre- 
deemed. 
Améng other issues, a part of which 
the Treasury never has been called upon 


to retire, are the Texas Indemnity | 
Stock; Loan of 1847; Loan of 1858; Loan | 
of February, 1861; Treasury Notes of | 
1861; Oregon War Debt; Loan of July 
and August, 1861; Seven-thirties of | 
1861; Five-twenties of 1862; Temporary | 
Loan (1862-68); Certificates of Indebt- | 
edness (1862-66); Loan of 1863; One-| 
Year Notes of 1863; Two-year Notes of | 
1863; Compound Interest Notes of 1864- | 
66; Ten-forties of 1864; Five-twenties of | 
Seven-thirties of 1864-65; mae 





| twenties of 1865; Consols of 1865; Con- 


sols of 1867; Consols of 1868; Three Per | 
Cent Certificates of 1867-72; Funded Loan | 
of 1881; Funded Loan of 1881 (continu-! 
ing); Funded Loan of 1891 (refunding); | 
(continuing) ; 
Funded Loan of 1907 (refunding); Re-| 


ifunding Certificates; Loan of July 12, 


1882; Loan of 1904; Loan of 1908-18, 
land Loan of 1925. 


{ 


Interest Against Government 
On Insurance Is Refused 


[Continued from Page 9.] 

tates for costs or expenses. United 

tates v. Chemical Foundation, 272 U. 
S. 1, 20. There is no statute permitting 
costs to be awarded against the Govern- 
ment in this case. 

The question should be answered in the | 
negative. r 

Question 1 is not answered; question 
2 is answered: No; question 3 is an- 
| swered: No; question 4 is answered: No. 





CHARLES JACKSON 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 463. : 

On a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Cir- 
cuit. P 

THOMAS AmorY LEE (TURNER W. BELL 
on the brief), for the petitioner; Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Attorney General, 


WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, J. FRANK STA- 
LEY, W. CLIFTON STONE and ERWIN N. 


spondent. 


Opinion of the Court 

Apr. 14, 1930 
| Mr. Justice BUTLER delivered the opin- 
jion of the court. 

This action was brought in the United 
States court for Kansas to recover for 
permanent total disability on a war risk 
insurance policy. The court gave plain- 
tiff judgment for the amount of the ac- 
crued installments with interest on each 


'to date of the judgment, and directed 


|that the judgment bear interest until 
paid, 24 F. (2d) 981. The United States 
took the case to the circuit court of ap- 





| capital, $50,000. 


| Gibson; Okla. 


CLAUDE R. BRANCH (Attorney General | 


GRISWOLD on the briefs), for the re-| Bank in Clarksville. Tex. 
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Trusts 
Changes in the | 


Status of 
| National Banks 


- 


banks in the week ended Apr. 12, are 
announced by the Comptroller of the 
Currency as follows: 


Applications to -organize received with 
| titles requested: : 

Northern National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn.; capital,* $250,000. Correspondent, 
Joseph J. Hennen, St. Paul, Minn, 

Citizens National. Bank of Tranquillity, 
| Calif.; | capital, $25,000. Correspondent, 
Wm. Monypeny, Tranquillity, Calif, 7 
i 1 Bank of McDonald, 
capital, $25,000. Correspondent, E. L/ Dobbs, 
McDonald, Kans. : 

Rangeley Lakes National Bank of Range- 
ley, Me.; capital, $50,000. Correspondent, 
Reed H. Igis, Rangeley, Me. 

First National Bank of Osyka, 
capital, $25,000. Correspondent, 
Funchess, Osyka, Miss. 

Application to organize approved: 

City National Bank of Greeley, Nebr.; 
capital, $30,000. Correspondent, J. M. Me- 
Quillan, Greeley, Nebr. 

Charters issued: 


First National Bank in Georgetown, IIL; 
capital, $40,000. President, O. P. Clark; 
cashier, R. F. Dukes. 

National Bank of Albion, Ill.; capital, 
$50,000. President, Kemp Bowman; cashier, 
C. Earl Hughes. 


Commercial National Bank in Jefferson, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000. President, T. D. 
Rowell; cashier, W. T. Neilon. 


Farmeys National Bank of Dahlgren, Tl; 
capital, $25,000. President, D. F. Whited; 
cashier, Florence Wilkerson. 


First National Bank in Mount Olive, Ils 

President, J. F. P. . 

cashier, D. E. Aylward. a 
Change of titles: 


South Texas National Bank of Galveston, 
Tex., to “Hutchings-Sealy National Bank of 
Galveston.” 

First National Bank of Trafford City, Pa., 
to hone Bank of Trafford,” to 
conform to change in name of i 
which bank is lovee. i 

oe essmasionet 

_ City National Bank of Forney, Tex.: cap- 
ital, $50,000; effective Mar. 31, Tos0. Liqui- 
dating committee, Tom Spellman, Jason 
Sowell, George R. Jordan and C. C. Jordan, 
care of the liquidating bank. ( Absorbed by 
Farmers National Bank of Forney. 


First Natio ns.3 


Miss.; 
Roy S&. 


First National Bank of Stilwell, Okla.; 
| capital, 


apital, $25,000; effective Nov. 18, 1929. 
Ligeldntiog eee OF Hughes, Stilwell, 
a. ucceede ecurity S 
Stilwell, Okla. " . ae 
Pacific National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; capital, $2,000,000; effective Mar. 18, 
1930. Liquidating agent, W. L. Vincent, 
care of the liquidating bank. Absorbed by 
Bank of Italy National Trust & Savings 
Association, San Francisco, Calif., and Bank 
of America of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The liquidating bank has eight 
branches. 
Citizens National Bank of Fort Gibson, 
Okls.; capital, $25,000; effective Mar. 31, 
1930. Lagu geting anon, C. B. Kagy, Fort 
sorbed by Fi i 
Bank in Fort Gibson. : nn, Bias 
Red River National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tex.; capital, $400,000; effective Apr, 8, 
1930. Liquidating agents, C. E. Williams, 
M. L. Sims and T. E. Williams, Clarksville, 
Tex. Succeeded by Red River National 


B § i 
penranches suthorian under .the- aet of 
National Bank of Commerce of Detroi 

Mich. Location of branches: Coener Want 
ren Avenue and Three Mile Drive, Detroit; 
corner Fenkell and LeSure Avenue, Detroit, 
* eo 
peals and there contended that plaintiff 
was not entitled to interest. The cir- 
cuit court of appeals rightly reversed 
the judgment. 34 F. (2d) 241, 

_The case is ruled by this court’s de- 
cision on the third question certified in 
United States v. Worley, supra, an- 
nounced this day. 

Judgment affirmed: 





$15,000,000 
Berlin City Electric Company — 


INCORPORATED 
(Berliner Staedtische Elektrizitaetswerke Akt.-Ges.) 


Twenty-five Year 6% Debentures 


,{NON-CALLARLE PRIOR TO APRIL.1, 1935) 


To be dated April 1, 1930 


— 


April 15, 1930 


To mature April 1, 1955 


The city of Berlin, which owns all of the company’s capital stock, has leased its electric properties to 
the company under an agreement, extending beyond the maturity of these debentures, empowering 
the company to fix rates for the sale of electricity adequate to cover all operating expenses, interest and 
amortization of loans, depreciation and other proper reserves, and providing that, upon termination 
thereof, the city shall assume all obligations cf the company, including interest and amortization of loans. 


The indenture is to provide for a purchase fund of $310,000 per annum, to be payable semi-annually commencing 


April 1, 1931, to be used for the purchase of debentures if obtainable at or below 100% and interest, unexpended 
balances at the end of each six manths’ period te revert to the company. 


Authorized and presently to be issued $15,000,000. Coupon debentures in denomination of $1 900. 
1. Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin at the principal office of Dill 


October 
gement or future, levied 


by German governmental authorities. 


ion, Read & Co., 


registerable as to principal only. Interest payable April 1 and 
Now York, without deduction for any taxes, 
Holders may, at their option, collect principal and interest in London at the office of Guinness, 


ahon & Co., in pounds sterling; in Amsterdam at the offices of Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam and Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, in guilders; in Zurich 


and Basle at the offices 


of C 


it Suisse and Société de Banque Suisse, in Swiss francs; or in Stockholm at the office of Skandinaviske Kreditaktiebolaget, in 


Swedish kronor; in each case at the buying rate for sight exchange on New York on the date of presentation for collection. Non-callable prior to April 1, 1935; 
callable on that date and on any interest date thereafter as a whole, or in part by lot, on thirty days’ notice at the following prices and interest: to and including 


April 1, 1936, at 162 


April 1, 1939. at 101%; t 


hereafter to and including April 1, 1940, at 100% 


American Trustee, Deutsche Kreditsicherung Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, German Trustee. 
' 


Copies of a descriptive circular may be had upon request. 


in due course to list them on the New York Stock Exchange. 


%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1937, at 102%; thereafter to and including Apri! 1. 1938, at 10154 %; thereafter to and including 
; and thereafter at 100%. Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New York, 


These debentures are listed on the Boston Stock Exchange and the company has agreed to make application 


A substantia! amount of these debentures has been withdrawn for offering in Europe, including offerings in Holland 
by Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam, Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij and others. 


We offer these debentures for delivery if, when-and as issued and accepled by us, 


subject to approval of legal proceedings by counsel, It is 


expected that delivery will be made on er about April 25, 1930, jn the form of lemporary debentures, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read 2 Co. 
‘ 


Price 90’ and interest. Yield about 6.80% 


Hallgarten & Co. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Mendelssohn & 


Bankers Company of New York —_ Halse 


, Stuart & Co. 


NCORPORATED 


International Manhattan Company 


INCORPORATED 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Co. Amsterdam 


es 
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March 4 of each year. 


VOL. V. NO. 38 


Debt of Pacific Northwest 
to Rhode Island Navigator + + 


Way Opened to American Migration Over Ore- 
gon Trail by Captain Robert Gray, Discoverer 
of Columbia River, Says Governor Case 


By NORMAN S. CASE 
Governor, State of Rhode Island 


APTAIN ROBERT GRAY, a Rhode 
Island sailor and explorer, made 
possible the nation-wide celebra- 

tion of the one hundredth anniverasry of 
the opening of the covered wagon trail 
from St. Louis to and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The centennial observance is to con- 
tinue from Apr. 10 to the last day of 
December. In it national historical asso- 
ciations, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, public 
schools, the Oregon Trail Memorial Asso- 
ciation and other organizations through- 
out the Nation are to play an important 
part. 

Captain Gray’s deeds laid the founda- 
tion for the American title to the vast 
expanse of rich country now the great 
States of Washington and Oregon. Had 
it not been for the daring and adven- 
turous spirit of this intrepid mariner 
from Rhode Island those States, in all 
probability, would now be British pos- 
sessions, as are British Columbia and the 
Canadian Northwest. 


A 


I view Captain Gray’s discovery of 
the great “River of the West,” namec by 
him “Columbia,” after the ship of which 
he was master, and by him navigated 
over dangerous sand bars off Cape Dis- 
appointment into one of our largest and 
most picturesque waterways—as one 
more Rhode Island contribution to the 
building and holding of this, the leading 
Nation of the world. 

Captain Gray’s name is placed at the 
head of the list of those who opened the 
western country to courageous settlers 
who, when they traveled west in covered 
wagons and on foot, carried with them 
Rhode Island’s ideas of soul liberty and 
free public schools. 

The finding of the now historic trail 
was attended by heart-throbbing hard- 
ships. During the early years of use of 
the wagon route more than 20,000 men, 
women and children, representatives of 
this State, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New York, New Jersey, in fact, 
all eastern States, laid down their lives in 
the winning and holding of that country. 

Descendants of ail the old New Eng- 
land families are said to be among those 
occupying unknown graves scattered the 
entire length of the old Sunset Trail. 
Only one grave of the thousands is 
marked. 

Captain Gray was born in 1755. His 
birthplace is located on Great West Road 
between Stone Bridge; Tiverton and 


Little Compton. This native son not only 
discovered the great “River of the West,” 
but was the master of the first ship to 
carry the American flag around the 
world. 

In 1787 he was master of the ship 
‘Lady Washington,” which was sent out 
by Boston merchants to enter into trade 
relations with Indian fur hunters of the 
north Pacific coast.. He returned on the 
ship “Columbia” whic! had accompanied 
him and the “Lady Washington” on the 
voyage. 

A 


Captain Gray was sent on a second ex- 
pedition, and on May 11, 1791, discovered 
the great “River of the West,” which he 
named “Columbia” after his ship. He 
died at Charleston, S. C., in 1806 

Thirty years after Gray’s discovery of 
Columbia River Jefferson commissioned 
Lewis and Clark, Virginians, to explore 
the country west of the Mississippi River. 
It was on Apr. 10, 1830, that the first 
wagon train left the frontier, then St. 
Louis, for the Rocky Mountains, over 
what became the Oregon Trail. 

It demonstrated that it was prac- 
ticable to cross the prairies and moun- 
tains by wagon. It opened the wagon 
route for the later migration of hardy 
home-building settlers. 

The purpose of the centennial celebra- 
tion is to commemorate the heroic deeds 
of the men, women and children, the 
pioneers, who gave to us our, empire 
States beyond the Father of Waters. 
Already plans are completed for the co- 
operation of the public schools of the 
Nation through the National Education 
Association in a program of all-Ameri- 
can history study. 


& 


The cause offers a challenging oppor- 
tunity for all to give definite help in pre- 
serving our national traditions and pro- 
moting our national unity. 

This celebration gives us inspiration to 
so humanize our history as to make it 
live in the hearts of the youth of Amer- 
ica. This will be achieved only as we 
save and teach in vibrant forms the sim- 
ple stories of the heroism of our pioneers 
who laid the foundations for the building 
of our Republic. 

The future welfare of our country de- 
pends upon this vital work. Our progress 
is predicated on the preservation of the 
ideals which have brought our Nation 
gloriously through to its high standards 
of today. 





upervising Play-Hour in Schools 


Recess Activities Organized 
By MARIE M. READY 


Assistant Specialist in Recreational Activities, Federal Office of Education 


HE recognition of recess as a 
factor in education, along with 
the problem of organization of 
the school day for children of various 


ages, is by no means a new question for 
school administrators. 


During the year 1883-84 there was 
a movement throughout the United 
States for the abolition of recess. Va- 
rious educational journals published 
articles both for and against recess. 


As a result of this controversy, the 
fact was brought out that the school 
yard was the only place connected with 
the school which contributed to the 
health of the children, and that the out- 
of-doors recess needed only supervision 
to make it a success. 


Educators and physicians made spe- 
cial studies regarding the value of re- 
cess and the amount of time of the 
school day that should be allowed for 
recess. In general, these authorities 
maintained that the spontaneous exer- 
cise in the schoolyard was invaluable 
for children. 


They recommended that small chil- 
dren should never be kept in gchool 
more than one hour without an inter- 
mission, and urged that all children 
should be provided with ample outdoor 
play during the school day. 


For many years the recess period 
was considered a free period for the 
children. Some children spent the time 
playing games with which they were 
familiar. Some children walked about 
leisurely on the playground or did any- 
thing else they wished. 

The teachers also enjoyed the relaxa- 
tion of the recess period inasmuch as 
they were free from teaching and the 
children required little strenuous su- 
pervision. 

With the growth of cities and cen- 
tralization in rural schools the enroll- 
ments have become very large. Many 


schools are overcrowded and the school- 
yards lack adequate space for recrea- 


tional activities for the large numbers 
of children who have recess together. 


The children are so heterogeneous 
that they experience difficulty in man- 
aging their own games. On account of 
this situation it became almost impos- 
sible for children to plan or enjoy the 
recess period as formerly. 


In order that the limited schoolyard 
facilities might be used to the best ad- 
vantage by the large numbers of chil- 
dren, school authorities began to divide 
the yard into limited spaces-suitable for 
the various games, to arrange the chil- 
dren into many groups, and to assign 
each group to a special area for a spe- 
cial activity during the recess period. 

Supervision by special or regular 
teachers was introduced. A recess of 
this type became known as the “organ- 
ized recess.” 


At the present time there exist some 
differences of opinion regarding the 
advisability of substituting the re- 
quired physical education class for the 
recess period. This question may have 
arisen on account of the fact that the 
required work in physical education in 
some city school systems consists 
mainly of outdoor play. 


_In cities in which a physical educa- 

tion program of this type is promoted, 
there is a close resemblance between 
the physical education period and an 
organized recess period. However, in 
the former generally a large per cent 
of the time is spent in inStruction by 
the teacher and in the latter there is 
little more than supervision by the 
teacher and tre program is carried on 
largely under pupil leadership. 

In schools in which the required pro- 
gram of physical education consists 
largely of formal activities directed en- 
tirely by the teacher there can be little 
doubt that the two periods should not 
be merged and that the organized re- 
cess, with its many opportunities for 
spontaneous: outdoor play, should con- 
tinue as a distinct part of the sengol 
day. 
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Diagnosing Tuberculosis 


by Aid of Record of Early Symptoms 


» 


Coughs, Fever, Languor and other Manifes- 


tations Important in Determining Infection, Says Specialist 
By G. H. FAGET 


Past Assistant Surgeon, Federal Public Health Service 


HERE is tittle doubt that a well- 

taken history in any disease is 

helpful in arriving at a correct 
diagnosis. Perhaps this ig truer in 
pulmonary tuberculosis than‘in most 
diseases. 


Some authorities hold that a well- 
taken history in early cases will more 
often lead to a correct diagnosis than 
the erdinary physical examination. 
Certainly a good history is worth more 
than a poor physical examination. 

If it will but give suspicion of the 
existence of tuberculosis much has been 
accomplished. ‘Then, even if the phy- 
sical examination is negative or in- 
definite, an X-ray examination of the 
chest may be called for and may reveal 
the disease. 


Repeated examinations of the sputum 
should also be made. In this way some 
early cases may be detected in time to 
be benefited by treatment and the value 
of the carefully taken history thus sus- 
tained. 

With all this in mind, the proper re- 
cording of the onset of the patent’s ill- 
ness and the .orderly sequel of his 
symptoms become essential. Tubercu- 
losis should be suspected in all patients 
presenting two or more of the symptoms 
herewith listed, and such patients 
should be carefully observed and ex- 
amined until the diagnosis is made or 
tuberculosis is excluded, 

An attempt is made‘here to tabulate 
the symptoms according to their occur- 
rence in the majority of cases. It must 
be remembered, however, that some 
symptoms listed near thebottom may 
be the first to appear, as, for instance, 
a pulmonary hemorrhage. On the other 
hand, one given near the top may never 
make its appearance or occur late in a 


particular case, as, for example, pain 
in the chest. 

Tabulation of symptoms: 

1—Acute respiratory cold without 
coryza. 

2—Protracted: convalescence from 
other diseases. 


8—Cough persisting for more than 


‘two weeks. 


4.—E-xpectoration following cough. 

5.—Pain in the chest. 

6.—Fever. 

1—Rapid pulse. 

8.—S hortness of breath. 

§9.—Irritability, 

10.—Early morning fatigue. 

11.—L.oss of “pep” or ambition, 

12.— Loss of weight. 

13.—Loss of appetite. 

14— Dyspepsia. 

15.—Pleurisy with or without effu- 
sion. 

16.—Night sweats. 

17.—Hemoptysis of more than a tea- 
spoonful. 

18.—L.oss of strength. 

19.— H oarseness. 

; 20.—Vomiting after spell of cough- 
ing. 
21—Symptoms of 
lesions: fa) Laryngeal, 
(c) fistula in ano, (d) 

(e) bones and joints, 


Active tuberculosis always manifests 
itself by clinical symptoms of toxemia, 
and so a well-taken history will obtain 
the particular complaints from each pa- 
tient. Definite or indefinite physical 
findings can not always be relied upon 
inthe diagnosis of early cases as much 
as can these symptoms. Complaints of 
cough, fever, expectoration, night 
sweats, languor, or hemoptysis can not 
be overlooked. 


extrapulmonary 
(Cb) intestinal, 
genito-urinary, 





Indian Disbelief in Witchcraft 
Red Men of New York Discard Paganism 
By J. B. HAGUE 


Chief, Bureaue of Special Schools, Department of Education, State of “New York 


in a recent murder case in which 

an Indian. woman has been con- 
victed of murdering an artist's wife is 
looked upon as a reflection upon the 
whole Indian race and is greatly re- 
sented by New York State reservation 
Indians. 


Our better class Indians have been 
grossly hurt at the characterization of 
crones and squaws, and the belief that 
has been spread abroad that witchcraft 
still prevails among them. 


Witchcraft among jwdidns is sec- 
tional and is only found in two pagan 
districts of eight State reservations. 
These reservations house 4 total’ popu- 
lation of 5,000 Indians, of whith num- 
ber approximately 300 are pagany 

There are over 1,000 Indian children 


Ts charge that witchcraft figured 


in reservation schools which are served 
Of this number, two, 


by 39 teachers. 


one-room schoolhouses are found in 
the pagan districts, each of which is 
served by one teacher. 

To show that education is making 
headway among Indian children, one of 
our reservation boys, Vernon Jack, re- 
cently took part in the fimals of a spell- 
ing bee for the western New York 
championship, and another reservation 
Indian entered, last Fall, a polytechnic 
college in this State to~ study engi- 
neering. 

The pagan religion, with its dances, 
ceremonials and incantations, is held 
today by only a few Imdian familiés 
who have not become friendly to Chris- 
tian teaching. This mumber is fast 
diminishing and within another genera- 
tion Will have become almost a thing 
of the past. 

It represents the last vestige of a 
civilization that flourished when the 
colonists came to America. 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Measuring Chance for Career 
in Federal Service + «4.5 


Civil Service Commnission to Study Opportuni- 
ties Offered to Scientists and Professional Men 
in Employment under Federal Government 


By L. J. OQ’ROURKE, Ph. D, 


Director of Personnel Research, Federal Civil Service Commission 


PROJECT of the Civil Service 

Commission looking toward im- 

proved Federal personnel admin- 
istration consists in a fact-finding study 
of what the Government does, could, and 
should offer, as temporary or permanent 
careers, to graduates in scientific and 
professional lines. 

It embraces follow-up studies of all 
persons who entered professional service 
in the Government during the year 1924; 
designed to determine (1) salary ‘in- 
creases, (2) changes in duties, (3) na- 
ture = extent of technical knowledge 
acquired in performance of duties, (4) 
courses attended since 1924, both college 
courses and courses given within the 
Government departments, (5) the rela- 
tionship of department training courses 
and college courses to advancement in 
the service, and (6) the salary at which 
those of the 1924 entrants who have left 
the Government service entered in- 
dustry. 


aa 


The collection of these case histaries 
will enable us to determine the value of 
experience in Government service, in so 
far as it may be measured by either in- 
creased salary or increased responsibil- 
ity or by both, whether withim the 
Government service or outside it. It will 
also be an aid in determining the train- 
img courses that are needed. 


Finally, it should show the percentage 
of professional employes who have left 
the Government service within the last 
three or four years, and why they left. 

A preliminary study of the group of 
1924 entrantsinthe Bureauof Standards 
indicates that the college graduate finds, 
in this Bureau, research facilities and 
opportunities for self-development which 
are, generally speaking, superior to those 
found in industry. | Such Government 
positions as are found in this Bureau 
also make possible outside contacts) which 
bring offers of positions at. increased 
compensation. 

These offers are often a direct result 
of the experience acquired and the con- 
tacts made in work definitely pertaining 
to developments in which certain indus- 
tries are especially interested. 
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A report of the Washington Engineer- 
ing Society shows that the Govermment, 
as compared with industries, offers more 
attractive inducements to engineering 
graduates for four or five years, amd pro- 
vides them with an outlet to positions in 
industry after a period of what might 
be termed postgraduate training. 

Where Government service does not 
offer attractive partial or prmanent ca- 
reers, the facts which this study will 
bring out may show need for the estab- 
Lishment of training courses for ad- 
vancement to higher positions, or the 
need for salary increases, or for other 
changes. In cases where the conditions 


-are beyond departmental jurisdiction, 


assembling the facts will prepare the de- 
partments to present the matter to Con- 
gress. 

A training course in personnel tech- 
nique and administration is being outlined 


which will make it possible for many em- 
ployes in the Civil Service Commission to 
advance to positions now closed to them, 
as it will enable them to prepare for such 
position’s as special examiner, investiga- 
tor, assistant district secretary, research 
assistant, or personnel officer in one of 
the Government departments. Such train- 
ing will increase the exrmploye’s oppor- 
tunity, interest, morale, and usefulness. 


Personnel officers for various Govern- 
ment departments, who are trained in 
scientific methods and technique, are a 
necessity if there is to be coordination of 
activities and a scientific approach to 
personnel problems. 


In connection with our fact-finding 


. Study, we shall endeavor to discover why 


the highest quartile of the graduates of 
engineering schools do not care to enter 
the Government service. This will be 
only the first step in a study of public 
opinion with regard to. the desirability 
of Government positions. 

We must learn specifically what it is 
that deters the superior graduate from 
applying for positions im the Federal 
service. Is it salary? Is it working con- 
ditions ? Is it lack of promotion pros- 
pects ? ° 

Is it lack of future with the organiza- 
tion; that is, lack of positions sufficiently 
high to serve as a worth-while goal? Is 
it fear of political injustice? Is it selec- 
tion methods? 


Is it lack of knowledge about working 
conditions, advantages, and opportuni- 
ties arising from such service? Is it 
prejudice against the service, based upon 
conditions which have been or are being 
changed ? 
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Is it knowledge of a few exceptional 
cases amd lack of specific knowledge re- 
garding what happens to 99 per cent of 
those who enter the service? ; 

Answers to such questions will be 
sought from the highest quartile of engi- 
neering students, in order to determine 
their beliefs with regard to each of the 
specific points mentioned, and to deter- 
mine whether or not, amd why, they are 
interested in securing a Government 
position. 

If their opinions with regard to the 
service are incorrect, the aim will be to 
correct them. A statement of fact with 
regard to the Government service will be 
prepared and will be verified by the engi- 
neering council, The report will then be 
sent to the senior students who have sub- 
mitted answers to our questions. 


After a brief interval, the original 
questioms will be again sent out, so that 
we may determine the change of opinion, 
and the extent to which the dissemina- 
tion of accurate information concerning 
the Government service has eliminated 
pesenneeele which have mo foundation in 
act. 

If conditions are disclosed which dis- 
courage the better graduates from enter- 
ing the: service, knowledge of the condi-+ 
tions will enable the departments to di- 
rect efFort toward improving the situa- 
tion. 


Dependability of Census Data 
Cooperation Sought to Assure Accuracy 
- By WILLIAM M. STEUART 


Director of the Census 


OT ONLY must census figures be 
N accurate, but the public 4must be 


so convinced. It is another in- 
stance in which Caesar’s wife must be 
above reproach. 


Manufacturing establishments looking 
for locations must be able to accept the 
Federal census figures without question. 
Representation im Congress must be 
based on statistics about which there is 
no suspicion. 


If the aim of the Census Bureau is to 
be achieved, local jealousies or rivalries 
must play no part in the census-taking. 


Local communities are usually inter- 
ested in making as large a showing as 
possible on the census returns. For this 
reason there is sometimes a temptation 
on the part of local leaders to exert pres- 
sure to get the returns “padded.”” 

There have been a few flagrant in- 
“stances of padding in past censuses. But 
the community that attempts this is likely 
to suffer more than it gains, for it is 
pretty sure to be found out. 

And the stigma: of having beem guilty 
of padding the census is something that 
it takes a long time to livedowm. It is 
an unenviable reputation to have. 

This is another case in which honesty 
is the best policy. It is for the best in- 
terests of the community that it should 
cooperate with the Census Bureau to se- 
cure a complete enumeration, including 
every person belonging in its popula- 
tion—and no more. » 


The census taking should be com- 
pleted within two weeks in the cities 
and one month in the rural districts. 
Local supervisors, Who usually have 
several counties under their direction, 
will begin ‘announcing results for the 
various civil divisions as soon as they 
are compiled. The first announce- 
ments will probably be forthcoming 
about the third week im April. 

Lack of whole-hearted cooperation be- 


‘tween the census officials and any indi- 


vidual community may cause delay or 
confusion in taking the census for that 
community, and delay or confusion may 
in turm cause doubts as to the accuracy 
of the results. : 

For this reason the Census Bureau is 
instructing its officials-to seek to obtain 
the cooperation of local chambers. of 
commerce, boards of trade, community 
associations, and municipal authorities 
incarrying out their work. If the super- 
vigors receive the aid Of the local press 
and local officials, the coming census will 
go off smoothly and expeditiously, 

But the aid of nwspapers and organi- 
zations is not enough. What is even more 
important than these is the woman who 
is to answer the census questions. 

The point at which the Census Bureau 
will come in contact with the people to 
be enumerated will be on the front-door 
step Some morning im April. If the 
womanm in the hme and the census 
enumerator meet in a spirit of whole- 
hearted cooperation, the success of the 
1980 census will be assured. 





